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Abstract 


The  Lake  Havasu  Field  Office  Proposed  Resource  Management  Plan  and  Final 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (PRMP/FEIS)  describes  and  analyzes  five  alternatives 
for  managing  approximately  1.3  million  acres  of  public  land  in  Northwestern  Arizona 
and  Eastern  California  along  the  Colorado  River  and  east  to  Alamo  Lake  and  the 
Harcuvar  Mountains.  Infomiation  provided  by  the  public,  other  agencies  and 
organizations,  and  BLM  personnel  has  been  used  to  develop  and  analyze  the  alternatives 
is  this  PRMP/FEIS.  Alternative  1 is  the  No  Action  Alternative  and  represents 
continuation  of  current  management.  Alternative  2 emphasizes  preservation  of 
undeveloped  primitive  landscapes  and  opportunities  for  non-motorized  recreation. 
Alternative  3 emphasizes  recreation  and  resource  development.  Alternative  4 makes  land 
available  for  recreation  and  resource  development  with  greater  opportunities  to 
experience  natural  settings  than  in  Alternative  2.  Alternative  5,  the  agency  Proposed 
Plan,  provides  for  a balance  between  authorized  resource  use  and  the  protection  and  long- 
temi  sustainability  of  sensitive  resources. 


Major  issues  addressed  in  the  PRMP/FEIS  are  identification  of  lands  that  would  be  made 
available  for  disposal,  management  of  recreation  and  public  access,  designation  and 
management  of  Special  Designations,  management  of  wilderness  characteristics, 
management  of  wild  bunos  around  Alamo  Lake,  and  BLM’s  role  in  the  management  of 
Lake  Havasu. 
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Chapter  3 

Affected  Environment 


Introduction 


Chapter  3 describes  the  environmental  components  of  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM)-administered  federal  lands  within  the  Lake  Havasu  Field 
Office  (LHFO)  planning  area  that  would  potentially  be  affected  by 
implementation  of  the  proposed  PRMP/FEIS.  These  environmental  components 
include: 


Air.  Water,  and  Soil 
Resources 

Geology 

Biological  Resources 

Fire  Management 

Wild  Burros 

Cultural  Resources 

Paleontological  Resources 

Special  Designations 

Lake  Havasu/Colorado  River 
Regional  Management  Area 

Visual  Resources 


Lands  Managed  to  Maintain 
Wilderness  Characteristics 

Environmental  Justice 

Hazardous  Materials 

Socioeconomics 

Recreation  Management 

Rangeland 

Management/Grazing 
Mineral  Resources 
Lands  and  Realty 
Travel  Management 


The  purpose  of  the  chapter  is  to  serve  as  a baseline  for  identifying  and  evaluating 
the  impacts  of  the  five  alternatives.  Descriptions  and  analysis  of  the  impacts 
themselves  are  presented  in  Chapter  4,  Environmental  Consequences. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  regulations  implementing  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  direct  agencies  to  reduce  excessive 
paperwork  by  “incorporating  by  reference”  relevant  prior  documents 
(40  CFR  1500.4(j)).  BLM  Land  Use  Plans  (LUPs),  along  with  supplements  or 
documents  tiered  to  those  original  LUPs,  frequently  present  more  detailed 
information  on  the  affected  environment  of  the  BLM-administered  public  lands 
than  can  be  presented  in  this  PRMP/FEIS.  Therefore,  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
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paperwork,  the  affected  environment  sections  of  the  LUPs,  supplemental,  or 

tiered  documents  listed  below  are  incorporated  by  reference. 

■ Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  Proposed  Grazing  Management 
Program  for  the  Lower  Gila  North  EIS  Area  (Phoenix  District  Office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  1982) 

■ Lower  Gila  North  Management  Framework  Plan  (Phoenix  District  Office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  1983) 

■ Approved  Amendment  to  the  Lower  Gila  North  Management  Framework 
Plan  and  the  Lower  Gila  South  Resource  Management  Plan  and  Decision 
Record  {2005)  as  amended  (Phoenix  District  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  2005) 

■ Lower  Gila  South  Resource  Management  Plan  and  Final  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  (Phoenix  District  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  1988) 

■ Yuma  District  Resource  Management  Plan,  as  amended  (Yuma  District 
Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  1987) 

■ Kingman  Resource  Area  Proposed  Resource  Management  Plan  and  Final 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (Kingman  Resource  Area  Office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  1995) 

■ Planning  Update,  Amendment  and  Environmental  Assessment  to  the  Lower 
Gila  North  and  South  Management  Plans  (Phoenix  District  Office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  1994) 

■ Rangeland  Reform  ’94,  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  USDA  Forest  Service  1994) 


Air,  Water,  and  Soil  Resources 
Climate  and  Air  Quality 

The  LHFO  planning  area  experiences  hot  summers,  mild  winters,  low  rainfall, 
high  evaporation  rates,  and  low  humidity.  According  to  the  Arizona  Climate 
Summaries  produced  by  the  Western  Regional  Climate  Center,  Lake  Havasu  City 
had  an  average  maximum  temperature  for  the  month  of  July  of  1 12. 3 “Fahrenheit 
(F)  for  the  decade  from  March  1,  1991  to  December  31, 2001.  During  the  same 
reporting  period,  the  city  had  an  average  minimum  temperature  of  43.6°F  for  the 
month  of  December  and  recorded  an  annual  average  of  2.67  inches  of  moisture. 
The  area  around  Salome  has  slightly  cooler  temperatures  and  receives  more 
moisture.  For  the  month  of  July,  from  March  1987  through  April  1998,  this  area 
had  an  average  maximum  temperature  of  105.3°F,  with  an  average  minimum 
temperature  36°F  for  the  month  of  December  and  an  annual  precipitation  of 
6.31  inches  (Western  Regional  Climate  Center  2004). 
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Under  the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards,  the  air  quality  rating  for 
BLM-administered  lands  within  the  LHFO  planning  area  is  Class  II.  No  Class  I 
areas  fall  within  or  are  contiguous  with  the  planning  area. 

Class  II  standards  allow  for  moderate  deterioration  of  air  quality  associated  with 
moderate  controlled  industrial  and  population  growth.  Proponents  of  new  or 
expanding  industrial  operations  must  consider  the  “Best  Available  Control 
Technology”  to  keeping  air  pollution  impacts  to  an  acceptable  level.  The  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  has  established  specific  standards  for 
six  “criteria”  pollutants:  particulate  matter  with  diameter  of  10  microns  or  less 
(PM  10),  carbon  monoxide  (CO),  oxides  of  nitrogen  (NOx),  sulfur  dioxide  (SO2) 
ozone  (O3)  and  volatile  organic  compounds  (VOCs).  The  State  of  Arizona  has 
adopted  the  EPA  standards  for  these  six  pollutants  and  administers  this  program 
through  the  Arizona  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  ( ADEQ).  Currently, 
all  areas  within  LHFO  boundaries  meet  these  standards.  This  includes  Bullhead 
City,  which  EPA  has  designated  as  a PM  10  Attainment  Area  with  a Maintenance 
Plan  (Arizona  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  2004). 

The  California  Air  Resources  Board  has  the  responsibility  for  air  quality  in  that 
state.  Because  of  the  size  of  the  state,  the  board  has  created  air  quality  districts. 
The  Mojave  Desert  Air  Quality  Management  District  (MDAQMD)  covers  the 
California  lands  within  the  planning  area.  In  1995,  MDAQMD  wrote  a plan  that 
listed  the  public  lands  within  LHFO  planning  area  as  a moderate  non-attainment 
area  for  PM  10.  This  information  and  other  air  quality  infonnation  are  available 
at  MDAQMD’s  website,  <www.mdaqmd.ca.gov>. 

With  the  population  growth  within  the  planning  area,  BLM  expects  ADEQ  and 
MDAQMD  to  closely  monitor  PM  10  within  LHFO.  Sources  for  PM  10  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  cleared  construction  areas,  unpaved  roads  and  parking  lots, 
and  dry,  unstable  tailing  piles.  BLM  expects  to  continue  to  issue  rights-of-way 
(ROWs)  for  roads  to  private  property,  maintenance  roads  for  power  projects,  and 
leases  for  parks. 

CO  is  currently  not  an  issue  on  public  lands  within  LHFO  boundaries.  However, 
it  has  been  identified  by  Lake  Havasu  City  as  an  issue  in  the  channel  that 
connects  to  Lake  Havasu. 


Water  Resources 

All  of  the  LHFO  planning  area  lies  within  the  lower  Colorado  River  basin.  The 
following  descriptions  of  BLM  water  resources  focus  on  water  availability,  water 
quality,  and  floodplain  management. 


Surface  Water 

Perennial  surface  water  flows  only  in  the  Colorado  River  and  portions  of  the 
Bill  Williams  River.  Alamo  Lake  stores  water  delivered  by  the  Big  Sandy  and 
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Santa  Maria  Rivers.  Key  washes  that  intermittently  carry  water  include  Bouse, 
Centennial,  Cunningham,  Standard,  and  Sacramento. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (BOR)  regulates  water  flows  on  the  lower 
Colorado  River  to  meet  water  and  power  demands.  BLM  manages  a significant 
amount  of  federal  lands  supportive  of  this  mission  within  the  river  corridor  for 
BOR.  On  such  water-based  parcels  BLM  is  responsible  for  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  management,  and  realty  actions.  The  river  flows  through  LHFO 
from  the  Bullhead  City/Laughlin  area  to  Parker,  Arizona.  In  water  year  2000, 
more  than  12  million  acre-feet  flowed  through  this  river  reach  to  benefit 
agricultural,  municipal,  wildlife,  and  recreational  purposes. 

The  30-mile-long,  25,100-surface-acre  Lake  Havasu  is  a significant  feature  in 
this  river  reach  (U.S.  Geological  Survey  1948).  Two  pump  stations  distribute 
this  water  to  millions  of  users  in  central  Arizona  and  southern  California  through 
independent  water  districts.  BOR  staff  members  at  Parker  Dam  regulate  releases 
from  Lake  Havasu  to  meet  water  needs  downstream.  Lake  Havasu  water  levels 
Lake  Havasu  water  levels  may  fluctuate  between  440  and  450  feet  mean  sea  level 
but  typically  vary  no  more  than  4 feet  per  year.  The  river,  all  reservoirs,  and 
diversions  are  controlled  by  BOR  per  direction  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact, 
commonly  known  as  the  “law  of  the  river.”  The  seven  basin  states  have  drafted  a 
recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  regarding  how  to  apply  this  law  in 
light  of  the  “Prior  Appropriations  Doctrine”  in  case  of  water  shortage.  Water 
shortage  has  never  been  declared  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  and  planning  for 
such  an  event  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  plan. 

Water  levels  at  Lake  Havasu  are  proportional  to  inflow  and  outflow,  both 
managed  by  BOR.  The  most  significant  inflow  to  Lake  Havasu  is  from  Davis 
Dam  upstream  on  the  Colorado  River,  and  significantly  smaller  contributions 
occur  from  Alamo  Dam  on  the  Bill  Williams  River,  and  seasonal  ephemeral 
flows  from  desert  washes.  Major  diversions  from  the  reservoir  occur  from  MWD 
of  approximately  2.2  million  acre  feet/year  and  CAP  diversions  of  approximately 
1.8  million  acre  feet/year.  The  remaining  4 to  5 million  acre  feet/year  that  passes 
through  Parker  Dam  (Lake  Havasu)  goes  downstream  to  honor  agriculture, 
municipal,  industrial,  and  Mexican  treaty  water  rights. 

The  Colorado  River  and  Lake  Havasu  support  a tremendously  diverse  and 
popular  recreational  program.  This  year-round  program  focuses  on  fishing,  water 
sports,  boating,  and  camping. 

The  Bill  Williams  River  starts  below  Alamo  Dam,  winding  37  canyon  miles 
through  a mix  of  land  ownership  to  Lake  Havasu.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  (Corps)  operates  Alamo  Dam  for  flood  control  purposes  and  the 
Alamo  Lake  reservoir  for  recreation  and  wildlife  habitat.  As  required  by  its 
operating  regulations,  the  Corps  consults  with  BOR  concerning  all  releases  to 
protect  Lake  Havasu  from  flooding.  Except  during  periods  of  flooding,  water  is 
released  from  Alamo  Dam  to  meet  the  needs  of  downstream  users  as  water 
supply  permits.  The  Bill  Williams  River  provides  water  for  some  agricultural 
sites  and  a few  ranch  homes.  The  river  also  provides  water  for  riparian  areas, 
wildlife,  and  wild  burros. 
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Numerous  springs  and  seeps  occur  on  public  lands  within  the  LHFO  area, 
providing  water  for  wildlife,  livestock,  and  burros  (see  Appendix  N).  Stock 
ponds  and  wildlife  guzzlers  are  also  located  on  public  lands  (see  Appendix  N). 
Theses  structures  collect  and  store  rainfall  and,  depending  on  their  location  and 
design,  make  the  water  available  year-round  for  livestock,  burros,  and  wildlife. 


Groundwater 

In  this  extremely  arid  region,  most  domestic,  industrial,  and  agricultural  users 
pump  groundwater  from  wells,  most  of  which  are  located  on  private  property. 
Groundwater  wells  on  public  land  supply  water  to  livestock  and  wildlife. 

Sustaining  availability  of  groundwater  resources  is  critical  to  future  growth 
opportunities  in  the  LHFO  planning  area,  and  water  yields  from  public  lands  are 
critical  to  keeping  these  water  sources  recharged,  healthy,  and  productive. 


Water  Quality 

Surface  Water 

The  Colorado  River  divides  Arizona  and  California.  ADEQ  regulates  water 
quality  in  the  Colorado  River  within  the  borders  of  Arizona  from  Lake  Powell  to 
the  International  Boundary.  The  California  State  Water  Resources  Control  Board 
is  responsible  for  the  same  water  regulation  in  waters  of  California.  Through 
agreements  with  both  authorities,  BLM  shares  responsibilities  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  Federal  Clean  Water  Act  to  restore  or  maintain  the  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  integrity  of  the  waters.  To  do  this  BLM  must  prescribe 
actions  on  or  near  the  river  to  assure  designated  beneficial  uses  of  the  water  are 
not  impaired  by  those  actions.  A secondary  responsibility  lies  in  monitoring 
aquatic  resources,  and  other  actions  on  the  river  to  safeguard  against  impairment 
of  this  public  resource. 

ADEQ  actively  monitors  water  quality  throughout  this  area.  Other  organizations 
that  actively  monitor  water  quality  within  the  planning  area  include  BOR,  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS),  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California,  Tribal  Governments,  Central  Arizona  Water  Conservation  District, 
and  County  Health  Departments.  BLM  must  then  cooperate  and  collaborate  with 
these  interests  to  identify  potential  problems,  implement  solutions  where  feasible, 
and  assure  long-term  water  quality  needs  are  satisfied. 

BLM  manages  a majority  of  the  Lake  Havasu  bottom,  and  adjoining 
river/reservoir  shoreline  areas.  Suitable  water  quality  to  satisfy  the  BLM 
multiple-use  mission  is  critical  to  the  future  of  both  the  local  and  regional 
communities. 

Segments  of  the  Colorado  River  flowing  through  the  LHFO  area  have  designated 
uses  that  dictate  standards  and  criteria  the  water  must  meet  to  sustain  those  uses. 
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Specifically,  these  waters  are  designated  for  aquatic  and  warm  water  fisheries 
habitat,  fish  consumption,  full  body  contact  recreation  (FBC),  domestic  water 
supply,  and  agriculture  for  irrigation  and  livestock  watering.  ADEQ,  in  its  2002 
biennial  report.  The  Status  of  Water  Quality  in  Arizona  (305  (b)  Report  and 
303(d)  Impaired  Waters  List),  detennined  that  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
through  this  planning  area  attained  all  standards  for  these  beneficial  uses. 
However,  attainment  of  beneficial  standards  at  Lake  Mohave  and  Lake  Mead 
(directly  upstream)  were  considered  inconclusive.  On  an  historic  note,  two 
previous  assessments  (1998  and  1996)  determined  that  the  river  waters  in  this 
area  achieved  only  partial  attainment  for  FBC,  aquatic  and  wann  water  fisheries, 
and  domestic  water  supply. 

This  river  segment,  as  all  others,  inherits  water  contaminants  from  upstream  over 
which  BLM  has  little  control,  but  which  may  accumulate  over  time  to  affect 
beneficial  uses.  This  river  segment  in  turn  adds  to  that  contaminant  loading  in 
numerous  ways.  Some  contaminants  such  as  the  widely  publicized  perchlorate 
(Perchlorate  Stakeholders  Forum  1998),  hexavalent  chromium  (U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  2001),  or  other  industrial  chemicals  (U.S.  Geological  Survey 
1996)  are  added  indirectly  by  human  activity.  Other  contaminants  such  as 
selenium  and  salts  can  occur  naturally  in  the  watershed,  and  tend  to  be  liberated 
to  the  river  through  the  hydrologic  process  (U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  1997) 
where  evaporation  combined  with  consumptive  use  of  water  resources  can 
elevate  concentrations  to  harmful  levels. 

All  of  these  contaminants  can  accumulate  in  lower  river  reaches,  particularly  in 
reservoir  shorelines  and  sediments,  to  levels  that  limit  sustained  biological 
diversity  and  productivity.  Other  beneficial  uses  of  the  water  resource  may  also 
sustain  impacts.  Several  publications  suggest  selenium  concentrations  in  this 
river  reach  are  increasing  significantly,  and  accumulating  in  lower  food  chain 
organisms  (such  as  clams  and  crayfish)  to  levels  of  concern  for  species  that 
depend  on  these  organisms  for  food  (U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  1993,  1997, 
2000). 

The  magnitude  of  recreational  boating  on  the  lower  Colorado  River  has  increased 
dramatically  over  the  past  several  decades.  Recreational  boating  is  a significant 
economic  engine  for  the  community.  Lake  Havasu  is  Arizona’s  most  utilized 
boating  lake.  In  1991,  Mohave  County  received  440,482  boat  use  days  (Arizona 
Game  and  Fish  Department  1993).  In  2003,  Lake  Havasu  alone  received 
679,273  boat  use  days  (Arizona  Game  and  Fish  Department  2003).  The  National 
Recreation  Lakes  Study  Commission  states  in  a 1999  publication  {Reservoirs  of 
Opportunity)  that  Lake  Havasu  attracts  50,000  boaters  on  holiday  weekends. 

As  boating  numbers  increase,  so  does  potential  for  water  quality  degradation 
through  fuel  spills,  exhaust,  solid  and  human  wastes,  and  wake  erosion  of 
shoreline.  Although  solid  waste  (litter)  along  the  river  is  an  obvious  and 
increasing  problem,  a less  visible  boating  water  quality  issue  of  growing  concern 
is  a family  of  fuel  and/or  combustion  compounds  known  as  polycyclic  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  (PAH).  Although  these  compounds  are  mostly  volatile,  some  also 
sink  to  accumulate  in  bottom  sediments.  Vessel  2-cycle  motors  are  commonly 
attributed  with  expanded  PAH  generation.  When  subject  to  sunlight,  particularly 
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ultraviolet  radiation,  these  PAH  compounds  can  cause  severe  effects  to  fish  and 
plankton  (National  Park  Service  1997;  Van  Mouwerik  2000).  Due  to  the  slow 
degradation  of  many  of  these  chemicals  contaminating  sediments,  they  can  cause 
long-term  impacts  to  benthic  (bottom)  communities  (Zeng,  et  al.  1995). 
Logically,  PAH  impacts  are  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  vessels  on  the 
water. 

Management  alternatives  examined  in  the  Lake  Mead  EIS  (which  included  Lake 
Mohave)  chose  a method  of  estimating  maximum  boat  concentrations  on  the 
water  that  included  permanent  boat  slips,  campsites,  and  average  boat  ramp  use 
(National  Park  Service  2002).  They  called  it  “boats  at  any  one  time”  (BAOT), 
and  used  it  to  project  a snapshot  of  boats  potentially  generating  pollutants  of 
concern  on  the  28,180-acre  Lake  Mohave  at  any  one  time.  The  EIS  range  of 
alternatives  for  desired  boat  concentrations  on  Lake  Mohave  went  from  a 
minimum  of  1,393  BAOT,  to  a maximum  of  2,061  BAOT.  Using  the  maximum 
BAOT  divided  into  the  Lake  Mohave  surface  area  of  28,180  acres  (U.S. 
Geological  Survey  1956),  a potential  maximum  advisable  boat  concentration  on 
Lake  Mohave  would  be  1 boat/ 13  lake  acres. 

Using  the  same  formula  pioneered  on  Lake  Mohave,  Table  3-1  was  developed  to 
illustrate  the  existing  situation  on  Lake  Havasu.  This  table  shows  only  boat 
access  actually  located  on  the  reservoir.  Although  boats  can  access  Lake  Havasu 
from  several  facilities  located  a minimum  of  20  miles  upriver,  these  facilities 
have  been  omitted  from  the  table  for  purposes  of  issue  clarity. 


Table  3-1.  Lake  Havasu  Boating  Capacities  for  Lakeside  Facilities 


Location 

Campers 

Parking 

Capacity 

Boat  Slips 

Maximum 

Daily 

Launched 

Beachcomber 

100 

25 

144 

125 

Black  Meadow 
Landing 

452 

50 

160 

600 

Cattail  Cove  State 
Park 

61 

75 

0 

150 

Crazy  Horse 

632 

30 

80 

200 

Havasu  Landing 
(Chemehuevi  South) 

182 

800 

180 

600 

Havasu  Palms  Resort 

125 

10 

12 

140 

Havasu  Springs 
Resort 

176 

100 

300 

400 

Islander  RV  Park 

500 

40 

65 

520 

Lake  Havasu  Marina 

400 

1,000 

600 

Sandpoint  Marina 

173 

40 

107 

173 

Site  Six 

60 

0 

400 
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Table  3-1.  Lake  Havasu  Boating  Capacities  for  Lakeside  Facilities 


Location 

Campers 

Parking 

Capacity 

Boat  Slips 

Maximum 

Daily 

Launched 

Take  Off  Point 

100 

0 

200 

Windsor  Beach  State 
Park 

42 

1,000 

0 

1,200 

Column  Totals 

2,443" 

2,730 

2,048 

5,308 

BA0T‘’=  100%  of 
Column  2 + 20%  of 
Columns  1 and  3 

3,628 

“ Rooms,  RV  sites,  etc. 

*’  BAOT  = Boats  at  any  one  time 


The  3,628  BAOT  total  on  Lake  Havasu  is  a best  estimate  of  summer  holiday  use. 
By  dividing  that  BAOT  total  into  the  reservoir  surface  acres  of  25,100,  a vessel 
concentration  of  1 boat/6.9  lake  acres  is  calculated.  This  vessel  concentration  is 
nearly  double  the  maximum  proposed  on  Lake  Mohave  (a  maximum  intended  to 
protect  water  quality,  resource  values,  and  public  safety).  It  is  unknown  how 
Lake  Havasu  boat  traffic  affects  water  resource  qualities,  or  how  upstream  boats 
compound  issues  downstream;  however,  proposals  to  further  expand  boat  access 
to  Lake  Havasu  are  currently  under  consideration  by  several  interests. 

Due  to  rapid  growth  since  the  1960s  throughout  this  Colorado  River  reach,  large 
communities  and  resorts  have  also  matured,  and  constitute  large  non-point  source 
generators  to  the  river  and  Lake  Havasu.  Eroded  materials  from  these 
communities  can  be  rushed  to  the  river  during  runoff  events.  Eroded  sediments 
can  adhere  to  fertilizers,  metals,  pesticides,  solvents,  and  other  chemicals  washed 
from  the  community  that  are  delivered  to  the  reservoir  bottom  and  can  potentially 
impair  beneficial  uses  over  time.  Sediments  and  other  nutrients  can  also  serve  as 
prime  habitat  for  aquatic  vegetation  that  has  increased  in  shoreline  areas  over  the 
recent  past.  Over  time  this  vegetation  can  seriously  inhibit  navigation,  degrade 
aesthetics  and  impair  public  health  at  swimming  areas,  or  impact  wildlife  habitat. 
Lake  Havasu  beaches  have  a recent  history  of  swimming  closure  due  to  bacterial 
concentrations  (Arizona  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  1998).  In  2003 
Lake  Havasu  City  developed  a storm  water  management  program  that  will  be 
implemented  by  2007  to  clean  storm  runoff  from  the  city.  This  program  will  set 
an  example  for  other  developments  along  the  river. 

This  segment  of  the  river  has  not  only  a high  growth  rate  but  also  the  highest 
concentration  of  people  in  the  United  States  using  septic  tanks  (American  Rivers 
2004).  Septic  discharge  is  rich  in  nitrates.  High  nitrate  levels  have  forced  the 
abandonment  of  drinking  water  wells  in  the  area.  Concentrations  in  excess  of 
10  milligrams  per  liter  (mg/1)  are  unsafe  for  infant  consumption.  Because  of  this 
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problem.  Lake  Havasu  City  and  Bullhead  City  are  currently  converting  to  a 
sewer  system,  but  other  communities  have  not. 

Nitrate-enriched  groundwater  is  probably  discharging  to  the  river  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  many  years  into  the  future.  Nitrates  are  a fertilizer  that  will 
encourage  aquatic  growth  in  the  river.  This  growth  could  become  a significant 
barrier  to  navigation,  water  sports,  and  aesthetics.  It  can  also  contribute  to 
depleted  dissolved  oxygen  levels  that  can  kill  fish. 

Potential  development  of  Chemehuevi  and  Arizona  State  trust  shoreline  lands 
around  Lake  Havasu  pose  similar  boating  and  non-point  pollution  threats  to 
reservoir  water  quality. 

Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  1974  Colorado  River 
Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  and  other  public  laws  to  develop  a comprehensive 
program  for  minimizing  salt  contributions  for  all  of  the  Colorado  River.  The  Act 
allowed  for  the  development  of  salinity  standards  and  measuring  stations.  One 
measuring  station  has  been  established  below  Parker  Dam.  This  station  has  a 
maximum  salinity  standard  of  747  mg/1  that  has  not  yet  been  exceeded  (Arizona 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality  2002).  BLM  has  participated  and 
continues  to  participate  in  the  salinity  control  program  by  implementing  and 
planning  projects  on  public  lands  to  limit  salt  generation  to  the  river  system.  The 
majority  of  these  projects  occur  on  public  lands  in  the  Upper  Basin  states  of 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 

The  2002  Arizona  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  Water  Quality’  Status 
Report  identifies  Alamo  Lake  as  impaired  by  high  pH,  sulfide,  and  dissolved 
oxygen  degrading  the  beneficial  uses  of  aquatic  and  warm  water  fisheries,  FBC, 
and  agriculture  for  irrigation  and  livestock  watering.  In  2004,  ADEQ  and  the 
Arizona  Department  of  Health  Services  issued  a human  health  advisory  for 
consumption  of  certain  kinds  of  fish  from  Alamo  Lake.  The  cause  is  the 
presence  of  mercury  accumulated  in  fish  flesh  at  levels  considered  harmful  to 
women  and  children.  The  Bill  Williams  River  flows  below  Alamo  Dam  in  a 
37-mile-long  segment  that  is  a direct  tributary  to  Lake  Havasu.  This  unique  river 
reach  was  assessed  in  the  2002  water  quality  status  report  at  a location  just  above 
the  confluence  with  Lake  Havasu.  All  beneficial  uses  were  considered  attained, 
except  FBC,  for  which  the  results  were  inconclusive.  The  1998  assessment  lists 
warm  water  fishery  use  in  the  Bill  Williams  River  as  threatened  by  metals.  This 
information  is  available  at  the  ADEQ  office  in  Phoenix  or  at  their  website, 
<www.adeq. state. az.us>. 

The  2002  California  State  Water  Resource  Control  Board  303(d)  water  quality 
assessment  lists  no  Colorado  River  impaired  waters.  This  report  did  not  list  any 
sites  within  the  LHFO  planning  area.  This  information  is  available  at  the 
California  State  Water  Resource  Control  Board  office  in  Sacramento,  California, 
or  at  their  website,  <www.swrcb.ca.gov/>. 
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Groundwater 

A very  common  well  water  quality  complaint  is  associated  with  dissolved 
minerals  measured  as  total  dissolved  solids  (TDS).  Tap  water  from  a majority  of 
area  wells  shows  relatively  high  TDS  concentrations  (hard  water),  which  limits 
untreated  uses.  Throughout  the  planning  area,  TDS  concentrations  range  from  a 
low  of  500  mg/1,  which  can  produce  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  water,  to  more 
than  1,000  mg/1,  which  can  hann  crops  and  prematurely  degrade  plumbing 
systems. 

Water  from  some  wells  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Hualapai  Mountains  exceeded 
standards  for  radiochemicals.  Monitored  wells  near  Topock,  Lake  Havasu  City, 
and  Parker  exceeded  groundwater  standards  for  fluoride  and  chloride.  These 
water  constituents  are  probably  naturally  occurring  in  the  associated  geology  of 
the  aquifer,  although  concentrations  can  be  exacerbated  by  management  actions. 

Well  monitoring  along  the  Colorado  River  has  identified  elevated  concentrations 
of  nitrates  in  some  areas.  Naturally  occurring  groundwater  concentrations  of  this 
constituent  are  generally  less  than  3 mg/1.  Levels  in  excess  of  5 mg/1  indicate 
human-made  influence,  typically  through  agriculture  or  septic  leachate.  When 
nitrate  concentrations  are  more  than  10  mg/1,  the  water  exceeds  state  standards  by 
creating  a health  risk  for  pregnant  women  and  infants.  Approximately  30%  of 
wells  sampled  in  the  planning  area  exceeded  the  5 mg/1  level. 

Floodplains 

The  base  floodplain  is  an  area  expected  to  be  inundated  by  floodwaters  on  the 
average  of  once  in  1 00  years.  Flooding  usually  occurs  from  high-intensity 
rainstorms.  The  greatest  hazard  from  these  rainstorms  occurs  in  the  usually  dry 
washes,  particularly  those  where  human  activities  have  modified  the  natural 
drainage  system.  Theoretically,  every  small  wash  and  gully  has  a base  floodplain 
associated  with  it.  The  task  of  delineating  each  of  these,  much  less  managing 
them,  would  be  impractical.  For  this  reason,  flood  insurance  rate  maps  prepared 
by  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  are  generally  accepted  as  the 
best  delineations  of  base  floodplains. 

The  Colorado  River  Floodway  Protection  Act,  Public  Law  99-450,  was  signed 
into  law  on  October  8,  1986.  The  Act  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a federally 
declared  floodway  from  Davis  Dam  to  the  Southerly  International  Boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  As  required  by  the  Act,  BOR  has 
developed  maps  that  show  the  floodway  boundaries.  In  accordance  with 
Section  5 of  the  Act,  these  floodway  maps  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
if  included  in  the  Act.  BLM  adheres  to  the  stipulations  listed  in  the  Act  when  it 
allows  development  in  the  floodway. 

BLM  Manual  7221  lists  BLM’s  policy  for  floodplain  management  not  associated 
with  the  Act.  In  summary,  it  requires  BLM,  to  the  extent  possible,  to  limit 
occupancy  and  development  of  floodplains.  If  BLM  determines  that  no  practical 
alternative  exists  to  a proposed  action  that  would  have  a definable  adverse  impact 
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to  beneficial  floodplain  functions,  it  must  develop  stipulations  to  minimize 
damage  and  restore  the  beneficial  functions  on  completion  of  the  action. 

Water  Rights 

The  use  of  Colorado  River  water  within  the  boundaries  of  the  LHFO  occurs 
under  The  Law  of  the  River.  The  Law  of  the  River  has  evolved  out  of  a 
combination  of  federal  statutes,  inter-state  compacts,  court  decision  and  decrees, 
contracts  with  the  United  States,  an  international  treaty,  operating  criteria,  and 
administrative  decisions.  The  Law  of  the  River  allows  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  the  Lower  Basin  states,  to  enter  into  contracts  for  use  of  river  water. 
Reclamation  has  the  authority  to  issue  river  water  contracts.  The  LHFO  will 
continue  to  use  river  water  through  the  interagency  agreements  it  has  with 
Reclamation. 


Soil  Resources 

A wide  variety  of  soil  series  occur  within  the  planning  area.  The  properties  of 
the  soils  vary  widely  due  to  the  environmental  conditions  under  which  the  soils 
were  fonued,  the  parent  material  from  which  they  were  formed,  and  current 
environmental  conditions. 

The  National  Resource  Conservation  Service  has  developed  Land  Resource  Units 
(LRUs)  for  the  state  of  Arizona.  Each  LRU  description  contains  soil  series 
information  along  with  the  elevation  and  topography  these  soils  are  associated 
with,  vegetation  communities  that  occur  in  these  soils,  and  land  uses  best  suited 
to  these  soils. 

The  LHFO  planning  area  contains  portions  of  four  LRUs  within  its  boundaries 
(Map  3-1).  The  Mohave  Desert  Shrub  LRU  is  found  along  the  Colorado  River 
north  of  Interstate  40  (1-40).  The  Lower  Sonoran  Desert  Shrub  LRU  occurs 
south  of  1-40  along  the  Colorado  and  Bill  Williams  Rivers  covering  most  of  La 
Paz  County.  The  Sonoran  Mohave  Desert  Shrub  LRU  occurs  near  Lake  Havasu 
City  and  the  eastern  portions  of  Mohave  and  La  Paz  Counties.  The  Grand 
Canyon  Desert  Shrub  LRU  is  located  in  the  mountains  near  Lake  Havasu  City. 

These  LRUs  are  primarily  composed  of  several  soil  types.  The  most  dominant 
two  through  the  lower  deserts  are  Orthids  and  Argids.  These  soils  have 
developed  in  very  arid  climates  and  are  typically  light-colored  soils  containing 
little  organic  matter.  Orthids  are  commonly  calcerous  and  may  contain  horizons 
of  cemented  carbonates  or  silica  (hardpan).  Argid  soils  are  fmer-textured,  and 
may  contain  clay  or  sodium  accumulations  in  the  subsurface. 

A third  primary  soil  type  found  in  these  LRUs  is  the  Orthent  soil  type  that  has 
developed  in  a dry  climate  from  parent  materials  resistant  to  weathering.  These 
soils  commonly  overlie  rock  on  steep  slopes.  They  are  generally  very  dry  and 
shallow  rooting  environments. 
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Soils  in  LHFO  commonly  have  a rocky  surface  armor  known  as  desert  pavement, 
whieh  protects  fmer-textured  subsurface  soils  from  erosion  in  the  absence  of 
abundant  vegetation.  An  exception  to  these  described  soils  can  be  found  in  the 
alluvial  bottom  lands  associated  with  rivers  and  ephemeral  drainage  channels. 
These  soil  features  are  often  very  diverse  within  the  same  area,  ranging  from 
rocky  sands  to  salt  flats  or  fine  silty  loams.  They  are  the  most  unpredictable  soils 
in  the  area  from  a broad-scale  mapping  perspective.  Alluvial  soils  can  be  some 
of  the  most  productive,  and  conversely  some  of  the  most  barren,  depending  on 
watershed  characteristics.  Therefore,  alluvial  soils  should  always  be  assessed  in 
a site-specific  manner  relative  to  project  planning. 


Geology 

The  LHFO  planning  area  lies  within  the  Basin  and  Range  Physiographic 
Province  of  southwestern  North  America.  This  province,  which  includes 
southern  and  western  Arizona,  is  characterized  by  numerous  mountain  ranges 
and  intervening  Cenozoic  basins.  The  physiography  of  the  Basin  and  Range 
Province  is  largely  the  product  of  middle  and  late  Cenozoic  low-  and  high-angle 
normal  faulting,  volcanism,  and  erosion.  The  significance  of  relative  age  of  each 
of  these  processes  varies  greatly  from  range  to  range  (Spencer  and  Reynolds 
1 989).  The  geology  within  the  planning  area  is  highly  complex,  and  this  section 
will  be  limited  to  a general  overview  of  prominent  geological  features. 

There  are  numerous  mountain  ranges  within  the  LHFO  area,  from  the  Black 
Mountains  in  the  north  to  the  Little  Harquahala  Mountains  in  the  south. 

The  Black  Mountains  are  composed  of  middle  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks.  The 
Mohave  Mountains  are  composed  of  Early  Proterozoic  metamorphic  and  middle 
Tertiary  volcanic  rocks.  The  Bill  Williams  Mountains,  south  of  Lake  Havasu 
City,  are  composed  of  Early  Proterozoic  granitic,  middle  Tertiary  volcanic,  and 
basaltic  rocks.  The  Rawhide  Mountains  are  north  of  the  Bill  Williams  River  and 
east  of  the  Bill  Williams  Mountains.  The  Rawhide  Mountains  are  composed  of 
undifferentiated  Paleozoic,  Jurassic  volcanics,  and  middle  Tertiary  basaltic  and 
granitic  rocks.  The  Buckskin  Mountains  are  located  south  of  the  Bill  Williams 
River.  The  western  portion  of  the  Buckskins  is  composed  nearly  entirely  of 
middle  Tertiary  basaltic  rocks.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Buckskin  Mountains  is 
composed  of  Early  Proterozoic  metamorphic  and  granitic  rocks,  and  middle 
Tertiary  granitic  rocks.  The  eastern  portion  and  the  north  half  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  Harcuvar  Mountains  are  composed  of  late  Cretaceous  to  middle 
Tertiary  granitics,  and  the  southern  half  of  the  western  portion  is  composed  of 
Early  Proterozoic  metamorphic  rocks. 

The  Harquahala  Mountains  are  located  southeast  of  Salome  and  Wenden.  The 
Harquahalas  are  composed  of  Early  Proterozoic  metamorphic.  Middle 
Proterozoic,  undifferentiated  Paleozoic,  and  Cretaceous  to  Late  Jurassic 
sedimentary  rocks.  The  Little  Harquahala  Mountains  are  located  south  of 
Salome  and  are  eomposed  of  Middle  Proterozoic  granitic,  Paleozoic 
undifferentiated,  Jurassic  volcanic.  Late  Jurassic  to  Cretaceous  sedimentary,  and 
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early  Tertiary  granitic  rocks.  The  Granite  Wash  Mountains  are  located  north  of 
Hope  and  Vicksburg  and  are  composed  of  Jurassic  volcanic,  Late  Jurassic  to 
Cretaceous  sedimentary,  and  early  Tertiary  to  Late  Cretaceous  granitic  rocks. 
The  Bouse  Hills  are  composed  of  Early  Proterozoic  granitic  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  middle  Tertiary  granitic  and  volcanic  rocks.  The  Plomosa  Mountains 
in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  planning  area  are  mostly  composed  of  Early 
Proterozoic  metamorphic  and  mid-Tertiary  volcanic  and  sedimentary  rocks.  The 
Whipple  Mountains  in  California  are  composed  of  Precambrian  igneous  and 
metamorphic  rocks.  Tertiary  volcanics,  and  Tertiary  non-marine  sedimentary 
rocks  (Bishop  1963). 

The  geology  of  west-central  Arizona  is  much  more  complex  than  detailed  here 
(Richard,  et  al.  2000).  The  information  included  here  is  intended  to  provide  the 
reader  with  a general  background  and  orientation  of  the  geology  in  the  planning 
area. 


Biological  Resources 

Biological  resources  of  the  LHFO  planning  area  are  described  within  this  section. 
This  section  is  divided  into  four  main  subsections: 

■ Vegetation 

■ Fish  and  Wildlife 

■ Special  Status  Species 

■ Invasive  or  Noxious  Species 

Each  of  the  subsections  contains  descriptions  of  the  natural  community  types  and 
the  species  that  are  currently  present. 


Vegetation 

Introduction 

LHFO  manages  vegetation  on  lands  to  ensure  high-quality  wildlife  habitat  and  to 
provide  protection  for  water  resources  and  watershed  conditions.  The  following 
six  vegetation  communities  occur  within  this  planning  area:  Lower  Sonoran 
Desertscrub,  Upper  Sonoran  Desertscrub,  Mohave  Desertscrub,  Interior  Chaparral, 
Great  Basin  Pinyon-Juniper  Woodland,  and  Riparian  (see  Map  2-41),  explanation 
of  each  community,  and  Table  J-1  in  Appendix  J (Brown  1982).  These  six 
vegetation  communities  give  rise  to  diversity  in  plant  and  wildlife  species.  The 
nature  of  plant  communities  is  often  clearly  demarcated  by  gradients  in  climate, 
geology,  and  elevation;  these  aspects  in  turn  influence  soil  type  and  soil  water- 
holding capacity.  The  LHFO  planning  area  is  located  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
major  North  American  deserts,  the  Sonoran  and  Mojave.  These  deserts  support  a 
mixture  of  different  vegetation  communities  because  of  variances  in  annual 
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precipitation,  elevation,  and  temperature  patterns.  Unique  inter-mixtures  of  the 
Sonoran  and  Mojave  Deserts  are  found  throughout  the  planning  area.  As 
elevation  increases  on  LHFO  mountainous  regions,  the  Interior  Chaparral 
vegetation  community  intermixes  with  the  Sonoran  Desertscrub  community.  The 
vegetation  communities  are  described  by  Turner  and  Brown  (1982)  and  are 
summarized  in  Table  J-1  found  in  Appendix  J. 

Vegetation  distribution  varies  with  topography  and  drainage  conditions.  Washes 
(ephemeral  desert  channels  or  intennittent  streams),  and  ephemeral  ponds  are 
important  for  the  diversity  of  species  associated  within  the  desert  southwest. 
Vegetation  associated  with  these  woodland  washes  often  consists  of  species  such 
as  ironwood,  palo  verde,  catclaw  acacia,  desert  willow,  and  smoketree.  The 
larger  washes  are  differentiated  by  the  presence  of  mesquite  and  desert  saltbush. 
The  California  side  of  the  Colorado  River  is  a representative  of  the  Mojave 
Desert,  with  plants  from  the  Mohave  Desertscrub  creosote-bursage  community 
with  some  intermixing  of  the  Sonoran  Desertscrub  creosote-bursage  community. 
The  Arizona  and  California  sections  of  the  planning  area  are  considered  within 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Valley  subdivision  of  the  Sonoran  Desertscrub  biome. 
This  subdivision  plays  a central  role  in  the  Sonoran  Desert  because  it  is  basically 
in  contact  with  all  the  other  Sonoran  Desert  subdivisions  as  well  as  the  Mohave 
Desertscrub  and  Californian  Coastalscrub  biomes.  Due  to  this  association  with 
other  biome  subdivisions,  various  vegetation  types  occur  and  there  is  an 
overlapping  of  plants  that  are  common  indicator  species  for  other  desert  biomes 
(Turner  and  Brown  1982).  For  instance,  the  desert  area  north  of  the  Bill 
Williams  River  represents  a unique  commingling  of  the  Mohave  and  Sonoran 
Desertscrub  communities.  Joshua  trees  coexist  with  stands  of  saguaros,  along 
with  perennial  and  annual  plants  from  both  plant  communities. 

Because  of  the  combination  of  high  temperature  and  low  precipitation,  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Valley  is  the  driest  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  subdivisions.  Plant 
growth  is  typically  open  spaced  and  constant  due  to  the  intense  competition 
existing  between  plants  for  the  scarce  water  resources.  Most  of  the  area  around 
the  Colorado  River  was  originally  riparian  habitat  with  stands  of  cottonwood, 
willow,  arrow-weed  (Pluchea  sericea),  sedge  (Cyperus  sp.),  cattail  {Typha  sp.), 
and  bulrush  {Scirpus  sp).  Now  most  of  the  habitat  is  dominated  by  tamarisk 
( Tamar  Lx  sp.). 

Most  of  the  washes  flowing  into  the  Colorado  River  are  considered  woodland 
washes,  and  typically  contain  dense  stands  of  palo  verde,  desert  ironwood,  and 
honey  mesquite  {Prosopis  g/andulosa).  The  remainder  of  the  landscape  is 
dominated  by  large  rocky  mountains  with  sparse  vegetation.  Some  creosote 
bush,  barrel  cactus  {Ferocactus  acanthodes)  and  white  bursage  can  be  found 
scattered  along  the  rocky  substrate.  At  the  higher  elevations  on  the  tops  of  the 
larger  mountain  regions,  there  is  a transition  from  the  Sonoran  Desertscrub  to  the 
Interior  Chaparral  biome.  At  the  highest  elevations  within  the  Interior  Chaparral 
community  a few  California  juniper  {Jimiperus  californica)  and  single  leaf 
pinyon  {Pinus  monophylla)  trees  survive.  There  are  many  plant  species  in 
common  between  the  vegetation  types  (see  Appendix  J for  a list  of  common  and 
scientific  names). 
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Annual  Plants 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  planning  area  provide  some  severe  growth 
situations  for  annual  plants.  In  years  when  precipitation  is  high  in  the  winter  and 
early  spring,  there  is  a significant  increase  in  the  number  of  annual  plants. 

During  these  moist  years,  the  desert  floor  appears  to  be  a sea  of  green  annual 
plants,  consisting  of  lupine  {Liipimis  spp.),  daisies  {Machaeranthera  spp.), 
poppies  {Eschscholzia  spp.),  and  other  common  annuals.  The  summer 
monsoonal  rains  can  also  produce  a summer  or  early  autumn  floral  display.  The 
annuals  that  come  to  bloom  in  these  two  distinct  seasons  are  generally  quite 
different.  Nevertheless,  when  rains  and  other  conditions  are  favorable,  all  of 
these  plants  provide  excellent  forage  for  a variety  of  wildlife  and  make  organic 
contributions  to  the  health  of  the  vegetative  community. 


Riparian  Vegetation 

The  future  management  of  two  types  of  riparian/wetland  habitats  will  be  decided 
through  this  RMP.  “Lentic”  habitat  is  associated  with  standing  water  such  as  in 
Lake  Havasu  or  backwaters  associated  with  a river  floodplain.  These  areas  are 
measured  by  the  acre.  “Lotic”  habitats  are  associated  with  moving  water  such  as 
the  Bill  Williams  and  Colorado  Rivers,  and  these  linear  areas  are  measured  by 
miles. 

Proper  functioning  condition  (PFC)  is  the  BLM  management  objective  for  these 
scarce,  water-oriented  resources.  PFC  is  a measure  of  a riparian-wetland  area’s 
ability  to  withstand  disturbance  from  flooding  in  flowing  water  systems  or  wave 
action  associated  with  standing  water  systems.  Functional  condition  is 
determined  through  application  of  a quantitative  method  that  considers  the 
hydrologic,  geomorphic,  geologic,  and  vegetative  attributes  of  an  area  (Riparian- 
Wetland  Initiative  for  the  1990’s,  BLM,  1991).  To  attain  PFC  for  a riparian- 
wetland  area  the  vegetative,  geologic,  and  hydrologic  features  of  that  area  must 
all  be  functioning  in  a stable  and  natural  manner  that  perpetuates  water  supply 
through  droughts,  diminishes  flood  damages,  and  optimizes  water  quality  and  the 
biodiversity  of  the  area.  Table  3-2  lists  all  known  LHFO  riparian/wetland 
properties  and  the  most  recent  PFC  status  for  each. 
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Table  3-2.  Riparian/Wetland  Habitats  and  PFC  Classification 

Habitat  Type 
(lentic  or  lotic) 

Proper 

Functioning 

Condition 

(acres) 

Functioning 

(acres) 

Non- 

functioning 

(acres) 

Unknown 

(acres) 

Colorado  River 
above  Topock 
Gorge,  CA 
(lentic  and  lotic) 

3 miles  lotic,  trend 
down 

885  acres  lentic, 
trend  down 

Colorado  River 
above  Topock 
Gorge,  AZ 
(lentic  and  lotic) 

3 miles  lotic,  trend 
down 

2,142  acres  lentic. 
Ice  House  Bend, 
trend  down 

Colorado  River - 
Lake  Havasu 
(lentic) 

48  acres  lentic 

96  acres  lentic, 
trend  down 

Colorado  River  - 
Parker  Strip 
(lotic) 

8 acres  lotic 

1 1 miles  lotic, 
trend  down 

Bill  Williams  River, 
Alamo  Dam  to 
Planet  Ranch 
(lotic) 

21  miles  lotic, 
trend  up 

Approximately  35 
desert  springs 
dispersed 
throughout  the 
LHFO  area 
(lentic) 

Riparian  areas 
supported  by 
spring  waters  - not 
assessed  for  PFC. 

(6  acres) 
[estimated] 

Total  (acres)  lentic 

56  acres 

96  acres  - trend 
down 

3,027  acres  - trend 
down 

6 acres  - status 
and  trend 
undetermined 

Total  (miles)  lotic 

17  miles  - trend 
down 

21  miles  - trend 
up 
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The  total  of  56  acres  determined  to  be  in  PFC  are  emergent  wetlands.  The 
wetland  habitats  are  typically  dominated  by  cattail  and/or  bulrush  in  both  lentic 
and  lotic  environments  of  Lake  Havasu  or  the  Colorado  River.  These  plants  are 
rooted  in  submerged  soils  in  up  to  6 feet  of  water  through  the  warm  season; 
typically  lower  winter  water  levels  then  leave  this  habitat  on  drying  land  until 
they  are  submerged  again  in  rising  water. 

The  38  miles  of  riverside  (lotic),  and  the  96  acres  of  lakeside  (lentic)  habitats 
listed  in  the  Functional  at  Risk  category  are  riparian  habitats  populated  with  a 
mix  of  woody  native  trees  and  shrubs,  typically  including  the  invasive  saltcedar. 
The  water  regime  for  each  area  is  regulated  by  a dam  (Parker  Dam  for  Lake 
Havasu  and  the  Parker  Strip,  and  Alamo  Dam  for  the  Bill  Williams  River).  The 
relatively  constant,  long-term  water  supply  that  has  resulted  from  construction  of 
the  dams  has  eliminated  the  riparian  renewal  process  of  floods.  The  regulated, 
constant  water  levels  in  the  reservoir  and  controlled  flows  in  the  river  segments 
have  enabled  establishment  of  exotic  plants.  This  hydrologic  modification  has 
interrupted  the  perpetual  erosion  and  sediment  deposition  process  of  free-flowing 
rivers  (Mueller-Marsh  2002)  that  is  critical  to  achieving  PFC.  These  issues, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  BLM  has  no  control  over  water  levels  or  supply 
flows,  puts  these  resources  in  the  Functional  at  Risk  classification. 

Specifically,  the  downward  trend  noted  on  the  96  acres  around  Lake  Havasu,  and 
the  1 7 miles  of  Colorado  River  segments  both  above  and  below  Lake  Havasu  is 
due  to  an  increase  in  saltcedar  and  potentially  other  exotic,  less  desirable  riparian 
species.  These  areas  do  have  the  potential  to  improve  if  given  focused,  physical 
treatment  (fire,  chemical,  or  mechanical),  followed  by  revegetation  efforts  with 
desirable  plant  species.  Subsequent  ongoing  maintenance  or  monitoring  would 
assure  success  of  desirable  species.  In  areas  that  do  not  meet  PFC  status,  BLM 
still  has  the  opportunity  to  manage  suitable  soils  for  Desired  Plant  Communities, 
and  thereby  further  other  resource  objectives. 

BLM  in  cooperation  with  other  interested  agencies  and  parties  has  demonstrated 
this  potential  desired  plant  community  concept  in  several  locations  up  and  down 
the  river  described  in  the  following  briefs. 

Beale  Slough-  Riparian  renovation  began  in  this  area  as  early  as  1982  and  has 
been  ongoing  since.  It  is  located  roughly  2 miles  north  of  Park  Moabi, 

California.  This  backwater  in  the  Colorado  River  floodplain  has  received  several 
mechanical  treatments  to  improve  native  species  composition.  Done  in 
cooperation  with  BOR,  USFWS,  and  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  (CDFG),  the  mechanical  treatments  have  included  dike  construction,  land 
contouring,  and  exotic  plant  removal.  Emergent  wetland  vegetation  was  planted 
below  the  water  level,  and  hundreds  of  riparian  trees,  including  mesquite, 
cottonwood,  and  willow  have  been  planted  around  the  35-acre  backwater.  A 
total  of  6 acres  has  received  vegetative  improvement  over  the  years,  and  is 
currently  in  good  condition  with  a stable  trend. 

Needles  Revegetation  Project  - Revegetation  of  this  area  located  in  the  old  river 
floodplain  just  outside  the  city  of  Needles,  California,  was  accomplished  in  the 
late  1990s.  This  area  was  prone  to  fire  and  was  found  suitable  for  riparian 
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renovation.  Roughly  10  acres  were  cleared  mechanically  in  the  early  1990s  in 
cooperation  with  the  Corps,  and  replanted  to  a mix  of  native  trees  that  were 
irrigated  until  they  established  themselves.  Planted  trees  are  currently  in  good 
condition  with  a stable  trend. 

Colorado  River  Nature  Center  — Located  in  Section  10  just  south  of  Bullhead 
City,  Arizona,  this  area  was  mechanically  cleared  and  planted  to  native  trees  over 
a series  of  successive  years.  The  Corps  cooperated  in  the  effort.  Each  planting 
was  irrigated  in  the  sandy  soils  until  the  trees  established  themselves.  A 23-acre 
area  of  riparian  habitat  is  established  and  prospering  without  support;  another 
15  acres  of  riparian  plantings  continue  under  irrigation. 

Monkeyhead  Revegetation  - This  area  is  located  roughly  2 miles  south  of 
Parker  Dam  on  the  Arizona  shore  and  occupies  approximately  10  acres  of 
mechanically  treated  soils  that  were  replanted  to  cottonwood  willow,  quailbush, 
and  mesquite.  Of  those  10  acres,  3 acres  of  sandy  shoreline  have  been  planted  in 
cottonwood  and  willow.  The  trees  have  been  irrigated  for  1 or  2 years  following 
planting  until  the  trees  have  established  themselves. 

The  57  acres  listed  as  reclaimed  riparian  habitat  above  consist  entirely  of 
vegetative  treatment  efforts  to  remove  undesirable  vegetative  species  and  replace 
that  critical  habitat  with  desired  native  species  (typically  cottonwood,  willow, 
and  mesquite).  Much  has  been  learned  about  this  practice.  While  it  is  expensive, 
it  has  been  very  successful  for  renovating  riparian  wetland  habitats  that  fall  into 
the  Functional  at  Risk  and  Nonfunctional  categories  discussed  in  the  paragraphs 
that  follow. 

The  Functional  at  Risk  status  for  the  21  miles  of  the  Bill  Williams  River  is  based 
on  the  flood  control  operations  of  Alamo  Dam.  In  the  early  1990s,  at  least  two 
extreme  flood  releases  occurred  that  severely  scoured  the  canyon,  devastating  the 
vegetative  community  and  eroding  fine-textured  soils  downstream.  A 1994  BLM 
riparian  report  to  the  Director  concluded  that  the  riparian  habitat  was  in  a 
downward  trend  following  this  event,  but  periodic  reports  since  1999  indicate  a 
diverse  community  dominated  by  native  plants  has  arisen  from  the  floods, 
stabilizing  the  river  channel  and  improving  wildlife  habitat.  The  Bill  Williams 
River  is  therefore  a riparian  community  that  is  still  at  risk  below  the  flood  control 
dam,  but  one  that  is  in  an  upward  trend  and  is  approaching  BLM  riparian 
objectives  and  the  area’s  ecological  potential. 

A significant  portion  of  the  LHFO  riparian  resource  has  been  historically 
modified  along  the  Colorado  River  by  dams  and  other  channel  modifications  to  a 
point  at  which  it  no  longer  functions  as  riparian  habitat.  This  is  the  case  on  the 
3,027  acres  above  Topock  Marsh,  where  the  river  has  been  straightened, 
controlled,  and  contained.  Historically  the  river  occupied  the  entire  valley 
bottom,  meandering  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Today,  however,  those  old 
channels,  floodplains,  and  terraces  are  no  longer  touched  by  the  river.  Although 
there  are  still  some  remnant  stands  of  the  deeply  rooted  mesquite  found  in  these 
areas,  these  locales  are  increasingly  dominated  by  saltcedar  and  arrow-weed. 
More  importantly,  without  periodic  river  flooding  to  leach  the  naturally  occurring 
salts  from  the  root  zones,  salts  have  often  accumulated  in  the  root  zone  to  levels 
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toxic  for  riparian  species.  These  riverside  properties  have  lost  the  hydrologic, 
soil,  and  vegetative  characteristics  that  made  them  riparian,  and  there  is  very  little 
potential  for  success  in  attempting  to  return  them  to  that  status.  Thus,  these  areas 
have  been  placed  in  the  Nonfunctional  PFC  category. 

The  planning  area  is  known  to  contain  35  spring  sources,  dispersed  across  the 
landscape.  They  produce  varying  riparian  qualities  based  mostly  on  small 
seasonal  water  discharges.  An  inventory  is  currently  in  progress  to  qualify  and 
quantify  all  natural  and  cultural  aspects  of  these  very  important  desert  oasis 
resources. 


Fish  and  Wildlife 

Aquatic  Environment 

The  lower  Colorado  River  supplies  vital  water,  power,  and  recreation  resources 
for  more  than  30  million  people  in  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  and  Mexico. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior’s  1964  Lower  Colorado  River  Land  Use  Plan 
enabled  development  while  modifying  habitat.  This  plan  transferred  the  bulk  of 
Lake  Havasu  from  National  Wildlife  Refuge  status  to  BLM  management.  It  also 
endorsed  the  development  of  Lake  Havasu  City  and  the  continued  operation  and 
expansion  of  numerous  recreational  resort  concessions.  Each  of  these 
communities  has  subsequently  grown  and  prospered  on  the  river  and  reservoir 
shorelines. 

The  aquatic  environment  of  the  LHFO  planning  area  includes  the  Bill  Williams 
River  downstream  of  Alamo  Dam  and  the  Colorado  River  south  from  Davis  Dam 
to  where  the  river  enters  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribe  lands.  This  reach  of  the 
Colorado  River  includes  the  fast-growing  communities  between  Laughlin, 
Nevada,  and  Parker,  Arizona,  which  represent  the  most  intensely  developed, 
water-oriented  recreational  region  along  the  lower  Colorado.  Approximately  1 8 
navigable  miles  of  the  Colorado  River  above  Lake  Havasu  are  entirely  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Havasu  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  roughly  10  miles  of  the 
lower  Bill  Williams  River  are  managed  by  the  Bill  Williams  River  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  These  aquatic  resources  and  the  wildlife  that  depends  on  them 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  affected  by  social,  political,  economic,  and 
technological  modifications.  Table  J-2  in  Appendix  J is  a list  of  the  submerged 
and  aquatic  plants  of  Lake  Havasu  and  Lower  Colorado  River. 


Aquatic  Cover  Types 

Aquatic  land  cover  types  within  LHFO  boundaries  encompass  areas  that  typically 
contain  open  water  part  or  most  of  the  year.  Two  aquatic  land  cover  types  are 
recognized:  river  (lotic),  and  reservoir  (lentic). 
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River  Systems 

Colorado  River 

The  river  land  cover  type  includes  channel  type  (e.g.,  riffle,  run,  pool),  cover 
(e.g.,  instream  woody  material,  emergent  and  submerged  vegetation),  and 
substrate  (e.g.,  cobble,  gravel,  sand,  silt,  concrete-lined).  Historically,  the  lower 
Colorado  River  developed  a substantial,  dynamic  floodplain  that  shifted 
regularly.  Extremely  high  river  flows  following  intense  storms  and/or  snowmelt 
runoff  often  flooded  the  entire  valley  of  this  planning  area,  and  then  dwindled  to 
small  streams  during  dry  periods.  This  highly  variable  river  system  evolved  a 
unique,  highly  adapted  floral  and  faunal  aquatic  community. 

Present  conditions  in  the  lower  Colorado  River  are  significantly  different  from 
historical  conditions.  The  river  is  now  controlled  and  no  longer  free-flowing. 

The  once  continuous  aquatic  ribbon  is  now  broken  by  impoundments,  diversions, 
and  cities  along  its  length.  The  damaging  floods  are  structurally  limited,  and  the 
devastating  drought  flows  are  sustained  through  reservoir  storage.  Most 
importantly,  the  tremendous  suspended  sediment  loads  that  turned  the  river  red 
are  now  retained  behind  dams  upstream,  so  the  river  and  reservoir  water  is  now 
clear  and  clean.  The  affected  aquatic  environment  associated  with  this  planning 
area  is  the  responsibility  of  many  federal,  state,  and  local  government  entities. 
BLM  is  directly  responsible  for  the  Lake  Havasu  bottom  between  the  old  river 
channel,  the  high  water  mark  of  450  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  two  National 
Wildlife  Refuges  situated  at  both  ends  of  the  impoundment.  In  the  adjoining 
Colorado  River  segments,  BLM  aquatic  habitat  responsibility  on  federal  property 
extends  to  the  water’s  edge.  BLM  is  also  directly  responsible  for  aquatic  habitat 
in  the  Bill  Williams  River. 

The  once  wild  Colorado  River  is  now  hydrologically  controlled,  and  the  aquatic 
resources  are  managed  by  diversified  authorities.  In  every  aquatic  situation, 

BLM  must  coordinate,  consult,  and  collaborate  aquatic  resource  management 
proposals  with  other  authorities  to  best  assure  sustained  aquatic  resource  health 
and  vitality  for  future  public  good. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  planning  area  and  immediately  below  Davis  Dam,  the 
system  is  characterized  by  a riverine  reach  supplied  by  cold-water  discharges 
from  Davis  Dam.  The  river  supports  abundant  non-native  warm  and  coldwater 
fish  populations.  This  reach  is  channelized  and  highly  developed,  with  relatively 
low  BLM  ownership.  It  is  periodically  stocked  with  rainbow  trout.  A single 
1976  stocking  of  61 1 wild  flannelmouth  suckers  in  this  river  reach  represents  the 
first  successful  stocking  of  native  fish  in  the  lower  Colorado  River.  An 
expanding  population  of  this  candidate  threatened  species  occupies  this  river 
reaeh  today. 

The  area  below  Parker  Dam  is  commonly  known  as  the  Parker  Strip  and  is  highly 
developed  for  recreational  use.  Water  levels  are  regulated  by  discharge  from 
Parker  Dam  and  the  backwater  effect  from  Headgate  Rock  Dam.  The  river 
below  Parker  Dam  has  been  channelized.  This  segment  is  characterized  by  warm 
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water  released  from  Parker  Darn  that  supports  abundant  non-native  sport  fish 
populations.  The  Colorado  River  from  Parker  Dam  to  Imperial  Dam  is 
designated  critical  habitat  for  the  razorback  sucker,  and  several  thousand  adults 
of  this  species  have  been  released  in  this  reach.  This  combined  river  segment 
complies  with  all  associated  water  quality  standards  for  fish  health.  Fish 
common  to  the  lower  Colorado  River  are  listed  in  Table  J-4  found  in  Appendix  J. 


Bill  Williams  River 

The  portion  of  the  Bill  Williams  River  from  Alamo  Dam  to  Planet  Ranch  is 
primarily  BLM  property  and  the  river  segment  of  focus  in  this  RMP.  Alamo 
Dam  was  built  by  the  Corps  in  1968  primarily  for  flood  control  purposes. 

Portions  of  the  river  below  Alamo  Dam  are  within  the  BLM  Rawhide  Mountains 
and  Swansea  Wilderness  Areas.  Releases  from  the  dam  can  range  from 
7,000  cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs)  during  flood  releases  to  a minimum  of  10  cfs  for 
downstream  water  rights.  The  water  is  only  released  from  the  bottom  of  the  dam; 
it  is  therefore  cold  and  maintains  low  temperatures  in  the  canyon  bottom  for  most 
of  the  4 to  5 miles  downstream  to  Lincoln  Ranch. 


Many  reaches  of  the  river  have  intermittent  surface  flows  due  to  the  local 
geology.  There  are  approximately  19  river  miles  through  BLM  lands  from  the 
dam  to  private  lands  at  Planet  Ranch,  and  there  are  no  known  hydrologic 
modifications  within  that  reach  other  than  one  very  rustic  river  crossing.  The 
aquatic  habitat  is  in  compliance  with  water  quality  standards.  However,  Alamo 
Lake  has  had  historic  water  quality  concerns,  and  a fish  consumption  advisory 
was  issued  by  ADEQ  and  the  Arizona  Department  of  Health  Services.  The  fish 
species  community  of  the  Bill  Williams  River  reflects  that  of  Alamo  Lake.  A list 
of  these  species  is  presented  as  Table  J-4  in  Appendix  J. 


Reservoir 

Parker  Dam  spans  the  Colorado  River  between  Arizona  and  California,  1 7 miles 
northeast  of  the  town  of  Parker,  to  form  Lake  Havasu.  Constructed  by  BOR 
between  1934  and  1938,  Parker  Dam’s  primary  purpose  is  to  provide  reservoir 
storage  for  water  diverted  into  the  Colorado  River  aqueduct  and  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  (CAP)  aqueduct.  Lake  Havasu,  the  reservoir  behind  Parker 
Dam,  is  about  30  miles  long,  covers  25,100  surface  acres,  and  encompasses 
120  miles  of  desert  shoreline.  It  can  store  648,000  acre-feet  of  water.  The  water 
level  in  Lake  Havasu  fluctuates  between  440  and  450  feet  above  mean  sea  level 
in  accordance  with  the  Parker  Dam  operating  criteria.  See  discussion  in  Surface 
Water,  Chapter  3.  For  recreational  purposes,  the  lake’s  elevation  is  typically 
maintained  above  445  feet  mean  sea  level. 

Sediment  accumulation  in  the  reservoir  has  been  primarily  limited  to  ephemeral 
desert  channels  that  carry  runoff  events  to  the  reservoir.  Over  the  life  of  the 
reservoir,  these  ephemeral  tributaries  have  accumulated  significant  deposits  of 
eroded  soils  at  the  reservoir’s  edge.  These  alluvial  deposits  form  deep  soils  at  the 
waterline  that  have  been  colonized  by  riparian  species.  These  areas  provide  the 
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best  riparian/wetland  habitat  on  the  reservoir,  and  now  form  valuable  filter  strips 
that  buffer  the  reservoir  from  further  sedimentation.  Because  of  dams  upstream 
of  Lake  Havasu  on  the  two  primary  inflow  streams,  river  sedimentation  has  been 
limited.  However,  high  flows  in  the  Colorado  River  watershed  during  1983  and 
1984  deposited  10  million  cubic  yards  of  river  sediment  in  the  northern  end  of 
Lake  Havasu.  These  vast  deposits  have  since  been  colonized  by  emergent 
vegetation  and  formed  a delta. 

The  same  occurred  in  the  Bill  Williams  River  in  the  early  1990s  when  high 
volume  floodwaters  were  released  from  Alamo  Dam.  These  flows  scoured 
canyon  sediments  that  settled  in  Lake  Havasu,  forming  a delta  at  the  river’s 
mouth.  These  soils  are  now  vegetated  with  wetland  species  that  add  to  the 
diversity  of  the  aquatic  habitat. 

Lake  Havasu  is  a relatively  shallow  reservoir,  with  low  to  medium  nutrient  levels 
and  low  primary  productivity.  The  reservoir  meets  all  water  quality  standards  for 
warm  water  fish  habitat  and  fish  consumption.  The  warm  water  impoundment 
has  a very  rugged  shoreline  with  many  coves  and  bays.  Substrates  in  coves  range 
from  bedrock  to  cobble  and  gravel  to  sands,  silts,  and  clays  in  the  marshes  and 
backwater.  Typically,  the  lake  bottom  is  featureless  muck  with  only  skeletal 
remains  of  submerged  trees  providing  any  vertical  relief.  Where  sunlight  can 
penetrate  to  the  lake  bottom  (typically  less  than  15  feet),  aquatic  plants  can 
dominate  the  water  column  through  the  warm  season  and  vanish  with  cool 
weather.  Table  J-2  in  Appendix  J provides  a list  of  aquatic  plant  species  found  in 
Lake  Havasu.  With  age,  sediment,  and  increasing  wetland  vegetation,  nutrient 
levels  in  Lake  Havasu  are  rising,  especially  at  localities  where  marshes  support 
cattails,  bulrushes,  and  other  hydrophytes.  This  outcome  is  largely  due  to  a 
cessation  of  scouring  floods  events  and  maintenance  of  a stable  water  level. 

The  Lake  Havasu  Fisheries  Improvement  Project,  a partnership  between  federal, 
state,  and  private  interests,  was  developed  to  provide  needed  public  access  to  the 
lake,  augment  existing  populations  of  two  endangered  native  fish  (bonytail  chub 
and  razorback  sucker),  and  to  improve  fisheries  habitat.  This  seven-member 
program  began  in  1992  because  biologists  concluded  the  absence  of  aquatic 
cover  was  a major  limiting  factor  in  fish  abundance,  angler  success,  and  the 
productivity  of  this  60-year-old  desert  reservoir.  Since  its  inception,  the  project 
has  restored  game  fish  as  a vital  resource  through  the  placement  of  875  acres  of 
artificial  reef  habitat  in  42  coves  on  Lake  Havasu.  A 2001  economic  analysis 
conservatively  calculated  the  value  of  recreational  fishing  on  Lake  Havasu  at 
$36  million  annually  from  the  nearly  180,000  angler  use  days  sustained  by  the 
year-round  fishery  (Anderson  2001). 

Lake  Havasu  from  Parker  Dam  upstream  through  Topock  Gorge  has  been  listed 
by  USFWS  as  critical  habitat  for  the  endangered  bonytail  chub.  Since  1994,  the 
Lake  Havasu  Fisheries  Improvement  Project  partners  have  stocked  more  than 
23,000  semi-adult  bonytail  chub  and  more  than  30,000  semi-adult  razorback 
suckers  in  Lake  Havasu.  Cooperative,  interagency  efforts  are  underway  to 
monitor  the  survival  of  these  fish  and  to  learn  their  preferences  and 
vulnerabilities  in  this  new  Colorado  River. 
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Table  J-4  in  Appendix  J lists  the  fish  species  found  in  Lake  Havasu. 


General  Wildlife  Habitat 

LHFO  sits  at  the  junction  of  the  Mojave  and  Sonoran  Deserts.  The  interface 
between  these  two  deserts,  together  with  their  unique  interior  chaparral  and 
riparian  vegetation  communities,  results  in  a remarkable  diversity  of  habitat  types 
and  wildlife.  There  are  mountains,  washes,  wetlands  and  riparian  habitats,  as 
well  as  the  Colorado  and  Bill  Williams  River  systems.  These  habitats  provide  a 
wide  range  of  variability  in  vegetative  species  composition,  structural 
components,  and  food  quality  and  availability,  thereby  hosting  abundant  wildlife. 
More  than  800  species  of  fish,  amphibians,  birds,  reptiles,  and  mammals  occur  in 
this  area  as  year-round  residents,  seasonal  residents,  or  migrants.  The  diverse 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  LHFO  area  have  strong  ecological  value  and  attraction  for 
the  public. 

Riparian  areas  within  LHFO  are  some  of  the  most  productive  and  important 
habitats,  providing  for  an  even  greater  diversity  of  wildlife  species,  especially  for 
neotropical  migratory  birds.  Much  of  the  native  riparian  habitat  has  been 
severely  fragmented,  degraded,  or  otherwise  substantially  altered  from  a variety 
of  causes.  These  changes  have  negatively  affected  the  wildlife  populations  and 
species  that  inhabit  them.  In  some  cases,  the  washes  in  the  upland  portions  of 
watersheds  have  been  degraded,  thus  exacerbating  impacts  to  riverine  and 
riparian  areas  at  lower  elevations.  As  a result,  many  riparian-obligate  wildlife 
species,  as  well  as  many  native  fish  species,  are  either  federally  listed  or  are 
considered  special  status  species  by  USFWS,  BLM,  or  state  wildlife  agencies  in 
Arizona  and  California.  Altered  conditions  of  vegetative  communities  have  also 
left  these  habitats  and  their  fish  and  wildlife  inhabitants  at  high  risk  of  unnatural 
high-intensity  wildfire  events. 

The  Arizona  Game  and  Fish  Department  (AZGFD)  and  CDFG  are  responsible 
for  managing  wildlife  populations,  whereas  BLM  is  mandated  to  manage 
publicly  owned  federal  lands  for  multiple  uses.  Within  this  framework,  BLM  is  a 
willing  partner  in  coordinating  management  actions  with  these  two  state  agencies 
to  conserve  the  diverse  habitats  that  sustain  these  wildlife  populations.  In 
cooperation  with  AZGFD  and  CDFG,  LHFO  has  developed  habitat  management 
plans  or  other  interdisciplinary  activity  plans  that  outline  the  goals  and  actions  for 
managing  wildlife  habitats  and  populations  on  public  lands. 


Game  Species 

Habitat  management  for  game  animals  (i.e.,  those  species  that  are  managed  for 
recreational  hunting)  is  likewise  a cooperative  effort  between  LHFO,  AZGFD, 
and  CDFG.  These  species  occupy  a variety  of  habitat  types.  AZGFD  and  CDFG 
administer  hunting  programs,  including  issuance  of  pemiits,  identification  of  bag 
limits,  and  tracking  of  population  numbers.  Hunting  categories  include  big 
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game,  small  game,  upland  birds,  waterfowl,  furbearers,  and  predators.  The 
relative  abundance  of  these  species  is  generally  affected  by  climate  and  habitat 
conditions.  Recent  drought,  abundant  predator  populations,  and  loss  of  habitat 
have  generally  affected  population  trends. 

Big  Game 

Big  game  species  are  an  important  aesthetic  and  economic  resource  in  Arizona 
(Silberman  2003).  Big  game  species  found  within  the  planning  area  include 
those  listed  below. 

Desert  bighorn  sheep  (Ovis  canadensis  spp.)  - Two  subspecies  of  desert 
bighorn  sheep  occur  within  LHFO  boundaries.  Mexican  desert  bighorn  (O.c. 
mexicana)  are  found  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  planning  area  and  Nelson 
desert  bighorn  (O.c.  nelsoni)  in  the  northeastern  portions,  including  the 
California  portions  of  the  planning  area.  Historically,  desert  bighorn  sheep 
inhabited  all  mountain  ranges  and  plateau  slopes  in  the  southern,  northern,  and 
western  sections  of  Arizona.  Desert  bighorn  occur  at  elevations  from  90  to 
4,500  feet,  both  on  desert  mountain  ledges  and  in  grassy  basins.  Their  breeding 
season  extends  from  early  June  through  October,  but  the  peak  breeding  activity 
occurs  in  August.  The  gestation  period  is  about  6 months,  and  most  lambs  are 
bom  in  late  winter  or  early  spring.  Native  grasses  are  important  in  the  bighorn’s 
diet,  although  the  animals  also  feed  heavily  on  jojoba  and  other  woody  plants. 
Along  with  the  provided  water  catchments  and  available  river  systems,  barrel  and 
saguaro  cacti  provide  moisture.  Preferred  plants  vary  with  habitat  quality, 
locality,  and  species  availability. 

Elk  {Cervus  elaphus)  - A few  elk  survive  in  washes  near  Alamo  Lake  and  along 
the  Bill  Williams  River.  Native  elk,  eliminated  sometime  prior  to  the  1900s, 
were  reintroduced  into  Arizona  in  the  1920s.  Elk  are  rarely  found  more  than 
0.5  mile  from  water  and  tend  to  stay  on  the  summer  range  as  long  as  possible. 
Calves  are  bom  between  late  May  and  early  June  after  an  8-month  gestation 
period.  Elk  feed  on  grasses  found  along  the  Bill  Williams  River  and  associated 
wash  systems. 

Collared  peccary  (Pecari  tajacu)  — The  collared  peccary,  or  javelina,  is  of 
tropical  origin  and  is  found  throughout  the  planning  area.  Its  range  is  thought  to 
have  expanded  northward  as  shmb  and  cacti  replaced  Arizona’s  native 
grasslands.  While  prickly  pear  cactus,  agaves,  yucca  roots,  and  other  desert 
succulents  comprise  a major  portion  of  their  diet,  peccary  are  opportunistic 
feeders  and  will  readily  consume  the  flowers,  fruits,  nuts,  and  berries  of  a great 
variety  of  plants. 

Mule  deer  (Odocoileus  hemionus)  - Mule  deer  are  found  throughout  the 
planning  area  in  the  desert  washes  associated  with  water  catchments  and/or  river 
systems.  Mule  deer  are  primarily  browsers  and,  although  they  feed  heavily  on 
forbs  and  new  grasses  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  in  the  summer 
months  when  vegetation  is  sparse  they  can  be  found  foraging  on  twigs,  bark, 
buds,  jojoba,  buckbmsh,  and  other  edible  species. 
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Mountain  lion  {Felis  concolor)  - The  major  prey  of  mountain  lion  is  mule  deer, 
but  they  have  been  known  to  take  bighorn  sheep  and  various  small  mammals. 
Although  highly  reclusive,  mountain  lions  are  occasionally  observed  in  washes 
and  other  locations  throughout  the  planning  area. 

Small  Game 

Small  game  species  occur  in  virtually  all  vegetation  types  throughout  the 
planning  area  and  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  species  discussed  below. 

Desert  cottontail  rabbit  {Sylvilagus  auduboni)  - The  desert  cottontail  is  found 
in  all  types  of  habitat  and  is  abundant  throughout  the  planning  area  especially  in 
populated  areas.  Cottontails  are  most  active  from  late  afternoon  through  the 
night,  but  may  be  seen  at  any  time  during  the  day.  Young  are  bom  throughout 
the  year,  making  this  the  most  abundant  small  game  available  within  the  planning 
area. 

Blacktail  jackrabbit  (Lepus  californicus)  - The  jackrabbit  is  found  in  all  types 
of  habitat  and  is  abundant  throughout  the  planning  area.  In  the  desert  areas  this 
species  is  most  active  early  evenings  or  early  mornings.  Jackrabbits  often  feed 
on  green  vegetation  along  the  edges  of  highways. 

Upland  Game  Birds 

Upland  bird  game  species  that  occur  within  the  planning  area  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  the  following  species: 

Gambel’s  quail  {Callipepla  gambelii)  - Gambel’s  quail  are  found  throughout 
the  Sonoran  and  Mojave  Deserts  and  extending  into  the  interior  chaparral. 
Gambel’s  quail  breed  only  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  Breeding  intensity 
and  success  are  directly  related  to  the  amount  of  rainfall  received  during  the 
previous  October  through  March. 

Mourning  dove  (Zenaida  macroura)  - Mourning  doves  are  the  most  common 
and  widely  occurring  game  bird  in  the  area.  Mourning  doves  occur  from  the 
lowest  elevations  along  the  Colorado  River  upward  into  the  interior  chaparral. 
Their  staple  foods  throughout  the  year  are  primarily  small  seeds  and  cultivated 
grains.  Although  some  doves  can  be  found  nesting  on  the  ground,  most  nest  in 
bushes  and/or  trees. 

White-winged  dove  {Zenaida  asiatica)  - White-winged  doves  are  found  near 
washes  and  river  systems  throughout  the  planning  area.  The  generally  thinly 
scattered  population  is  denser  near  agricultural  areas.  Feeding  sites  often  consist 
of  standing  crops  and  barley,  maize,  and  safflower. 

Waterfowl 

Waterfowl  species  can  be  grouped  into  two  general  classes:  1 ) ducks,  geese,  and 
coots  that  nest  in  the  planning  area;  and  2)  those  species  that  merely  winter 
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locally  or  migrate  through.  Resident  ducks,  geese,  coots,  and  gallinules  are 
found  primarily  in  the  natural  and  moditied  riparian  areas  along  the  Colorado  and 
Bill  Williams  River  systems.  Many  other  waterfowl  species  (including  large 
numbers  of  ducks  and  geese)  winter  along  the  Colorado  and  Bill  Williams  River 
systems  or  migrate  through  the  LHFO  area. 

Furbearers 

Furbearers  found  within  the  planning  area  include  the  following: 

Common  raccoon  {Procyon  lotor)  — The  raccoon  is  a relatively  common 
mammal  along  the  Colorado  River  and  Bill  Williams  River  systems.  Raccoons 
are  omnivores,  eating  whatever  food  is  available — fish,  frogs,  crayfish,  aquatic 
insect  larva,  beetle  grubs,  fruits,  carrion,  and  garbage. 

Ringtail  {Bassariscus  astutus)  - The  ringtail  is  a relatively  common  mammal 
throughout  the  planning  area.  They  can  be  found  on  the  desert  hillsides,  canyons, 
rock-walled  caves,  and  in  mine  shafts.  Diet  consists  of  small  mammals,  birds, 
lizards,  and  insects. 

Beaver  {Castor  canadensis)  — Beaver  are  found  along  the  Bill  Williams  and 
Colorado  Rivers  as  well  as  along  some  of  the  dirt-lined  canals.  Diet  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  plant  material  such  as  the  bark,  shoots,  and  leaves  of 
cottonwoods  and  willows.  Other  reported  foods  include  tamarisk,  mesquite,  and 
the  roots  of  aquatic  plants  such  as  cattail  and  bulrush. 

Muskrat  {Ondatra  zibethicus)  - Muskrat  are  found  along  the  Colorado  and  Bill 
Williams  Rivers.  Primarily  a vegetarian  species,  muskrat  feed  on  aquatic 
grasses,  pondweed,  cattail  roots,  and  the  leaves  of  willows.  Muskrat  are  reported 
to  breed  year-round,  but  most  of  the  young  are  bom  between  March  and  October. 

American  badger  {Taxidea  taxus)  - Badgers  are  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  planning  area.  This  species  is  found  in  any  location  offering  suitable  ground 
that  can  be  excavated  for  burrows.  Badgers  feed  primarily  on  burrowing  rodents, 
ground  squirrels,  rats,  and  mice,  but  will  also  take  snakes,  lizards,  and  insects  on 
occasion.  Breeding  season  is  in  the  summer,  with  young  bom  the  following 
spring. 

Predators 

Hunting/depredation  pemiits  are  issued  by  AZGFD  for  a variety  of  predatory 
animals  found  throughout  the  planning  area.  These  include: 

Coyote  {Cams  latrans)  - Coyotes  are  common  throughout  the  planning  area. 
This  opportunistic  species  feeds  mainly  on  small  mammals,  but  will  also 
consume  carrion,  bird  eggs,  insects,  and  vegetable  matter. 
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Bobcat  {Lynx  rufus)  - Bobcats  are  found  throughout  the  planning  area.  Their 
principal  prey  is  cottontail  rabbits  and  jackrabbits,  but  they  also  take  both  smaller 
and  larger  mammals,  as  well  as  snakes  and  lizards. 

Gray  fox  {Urocyon  cinereoargenteus)  - The  gray  fox  occurs  throughout  the 
desertscrub  community  of  the  planning  area,  especially  in  the  desert  washes. 

Dens  are  in  holes  in  the  ground,  roek  piles,  mine  shafts,  crevices  in  cliffs,  and 
hollows  in  trees.  Although  principally  nocturnal,  gray  fox  are  often  encountered 
in  the  early  morning  or  at  twilight.  Gray  fox  eat  a variety  of  foods,  primarily 
small  rodents  (kangaroo  rats,  wood  rats,  mice,  ete.)  and  small  mammals  (ground 
squirrels,  cottontails).  The  species  will  also  eonsume  various  birds,  lizards, 
snakes,  insects,  fruits  of  cacti,  and  carrion. 

Kit  fox  {Vulpus  macrotis)  - The  kit  fox  is  found  in  valleys  and  on  sandy  plains 
throughout  the  planning  area.  This  fox  prefers  to  dig  its  den  in  sandy  or  soft 
alluvial  soils  or  in  clay  soils  if  these  can  be  easily  excavated.  The  dens  usually 
have  several  entranees,  and  the  opening  is  usually  just  large  enough  to  admit  a kit 
fox.  The  species  is  known  to  feed  on  kangaroo  rats,  ground  squirrels,  mice, 
cottontails,  Jackrabbits,  lizards,  insects  such  as  crickets  and  grasshoppers,  and 
birds  (including  domestic  fowl,  if  they  are  roosting  in  an  unprotected  place).  Kit 
foxes  spend  much  of  their  day  underground. 

The  three  species  of  skunk  discussed  below  occur  within  the  LHFO  planning 
area.  All  skunks  are  generally  omnivores,  feeding  on  grasshoppers,  worms, 
mice,  lizards,  carrion,  and  garbage. 

Hog-nosed  skunk  {Conepatus  leuconotus)  - The  hog-nosed  skunk  occurs 
primarily  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  planning  area.  They  breed  in  winter 
and  produee  young  in  April  or  May. 

Striped  skunk  {Mephitis  mephitis)  - Striped  skunks  are  found  near  water;  this  is 
the  most  common  skunk  species  in  the  planning  area.  This  species  breeds  in 
winter  and  produces  young  in  April  or  May. 

Western  spotted  skunk  {Spilogale  putorius)  - The  western  spotted  skunk 
occurs  mostly  in  rocky  terrain  and  at  higher  elevations  within  the  planning  area. 
This  species  breeds  in  winter  and  produces  young  in  April  or  May. 

Nongame  Wildlife 

While  the  distribution,  ecology,  and  habitat  needs  of  many  of  the  non-game 
mammals  are  poorly  understood,  these  species  occupy  a variety  of  habitats  on 
public  lands  in  Arizona.  Many  of  these  species  have  small,  local  populations  that 
face  a variety  of  threats,  and  some  are  tied  to  the  severely  altered  riparian  or 
native  grassland  communities  (Arizona  Game  and  Fish  Department  2001). 

Several  species  of  bats  have  been  acoustically  identified  utilizing  the  riparian 
areas  in  LHFO  (see  Table  J-6  in  Appendix  J). 

More  than  300  bird  species  occupy  the  diverse  habitats  of  the  planning  area, 
including  some  neotropical  migratory  birds  that  breed  in  the  United  States  and/or 
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Canada  and  winter  from  Mexico  to  South  America.  In  addition,  certain  bird 
species  native  to  Mexico  and  South  America  migrate  up  the  Colorado  and  Bill 
Williams  River  systems  during  the  summer  months,  especially  during  monsoon 
storm  events.  Several  raptor  and  owl  species  have  been  documented  migrating 
through,  occurring  year-round,  and/or  breeding  in  the  planning  area. 

Additionally,  the  turkey  vulture  {Cathartes  aura)  occurs  year-round  and  breeds 
within  the  planning  area.  The  greatest  variety  of  bird  species  (and  often  the 
largest  numbers)  occurs  in  the  riparian  and  wetland  habitats.  Natural  springs, 
catchments,  and  seeps  often  provide  oases  within  the  upland  habitats. 

The  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation’s  Partners  in  Flight  program  has 
resulted  in  the  development  of  ecoregion-based  bird  conservation  plans, 
primarily  focused  on  the  management  and  conservation  of  the  nation’s 
neotropical  migratory  bird  species.  In  the  Partners  in  Flight  plans  developed  for 
Arizona  and  California,  recognition  is  given  to  the  ecological  value  and 
importance  of  the  lower  Colorado  River  for  neotropical  migratory  and  resident 
bird  species  that  rely  on  and  use  the  associated  aquatic,  marsh,  and  riparian 
habitats.  A list  of  bird  species  occurring  within  the  planning  area  is  included  in 
Table  J-7  found  in  Appendix  J. 

Many  Arizona  amphibians  and  reptiles  are  abundant  and  seasonally  conspicuous, 
especially  the  desert-dwelling  species.  Among  these  are  such  commonly 
encountered  species  as  toads;  whiptail,  side-blotched,  tree,  and  desert  spiny 
lizards;  gopher  and  king  snakes;  and  sidewinder,  western  diamondback,  and 
Mojave  rattlesnakes.  Non-native  species  such  as  the  bullfrog,  red-eared  slider, 
softshell  turtle,  and  crayfish  have  also  become  widespread  and  locally  abundant. 
The  distribution  and  status  of  other  native  amphibians  and  native  reptiles  are  not 
well  known  (Arizona  Game  and  Fish  Department  2001 ).  Table  J-5  in  Appendix  J 
lists  the  amphibian  and  reptile  species  occurring  within  the  planning  area. 

With  population  growth  in  the  state  of  Arizona  there  is  increasing  volume  and 
speed  on  existing  highways  and  a need  to  develop  new  roadways.  This  is 
increasing  fragmentation  of  wildlife  habitat  and  results  in  increased  wildlife 
mortality  on  roads.  This  is  especially  a problem  in  the  basin  and  range  geologic 
province.  The  mountain  ranges,  adjacent  bajadas,  and  desert  washes  are  crucial 
wildlife  habitat.  Movement  corridors  between  these  ranges  and  the  use  of 
washes  as  corridors  are  key  areas  for  maintaining  healthy  wildlife  populations. 

It's  in  recognition  of  this  problem  several  key  wildlife  movement  corridors  have 
been  proposed  during  this  planning  process. 


Special  Status  Plant  and  Wildlife  Species 

Special  status  species  include  federally  listed  (endangered  or  threatened), 
proposed,  and  candidate  species;  designated  or  proposed  critical  habitat;  species 
of  concern  managed  under  conservation  agreements  or  management  plans;  state- 
listed  species;  and  BLM-sensitive  species.  Several  special  status  species 
occurring  within  the  management  areas  are  discussed  in  the  land  use  plans 
referenced  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and  are  incorporated  here  by 
reference.  However,  additional  species  and  critical  habitats  have  been  added  to 
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existing  lists  or  have  changed  federal  status  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  (ESA)  since  these  plans  were  written.  These  additional  species  are  now 
considered  special  status  species  to  BLM.  Infonuation  regarding  special  status 
species  is  presented  in  Tables  3-3  and  3-4  below. 


Federally  Listed  and  Proposed  Species 

LHFO  manages  habitats  for  species  listed  by  USFWS  as  endangered,  threatened, 
or  proposed  under  the  authority  of  ESA.  Currently,  nine  endangered,  three 
threatened,  and  two  proposed  species  occur  or  have  the  potential  to  occur  on 
lands  managed  by  LHFO.  All  of  the  15  species  listed  in  Table  3-3  are  considered 
as  Priority  Wildlife.  In  addition,  USFWS  has  designated  portions  of  LHFO  lands 
as  critical  habitat  for  the  endangered  razorback  sucker  {Xyrauchen  texamis)  and 
endangered  bonytail  chub  {Gila  elegans). 

A detailed  analysis  of  the  listed  and  proposed  species  is  developed  in  the 
Biological  Assessment  for  this  PRMP.  The  Biological  Assessment  contains 
species  ecology,  the  affected  habitat  description,  analysis  of  the  effects  of  the 
actions  authorized  by  LHFO,  the  cumulative  impacts  of  authorized  actions,  and 
the  determination  of  the  effect  of  the  implementation  of  the  PRMP  on  each 
species.  It  also  describes  LHFO’s  efforts  to  implement  recovery  plans  for  listed 
species. 

The  Colorado  River  downstream  of  Lake  Havasu  is  critical  habitat  for  the 
federally  endangered  razorback  sucker.  More  than  30,000  young  adult 
razorbacks  were  released  into  Lake  Havasu  between  1994  and  2001.  Lake 
Havasu  and  the  Colorado  River  upstream  to  1-40  is  designated  critical  habitat  for 
the  federally  endangered  bonytail  chub.  Life  history  of  this  fish  is  poorly 
understood.  More  than  23,000  young  adults  of  this  species  have  been  stocked  in 
Lake  Havasu,  towards  a goal  of  30,000.  These  stocking  efforts  have  been 
completed  to  safeguard  both  species  from  extinction  while  providing  time  to 
learn  the  habitat  preferences  and  needs  of  these  fish.  Future  conditions  of  this 
habitat  will  be  managed  cooperatively  with  other  agencies  to  sustain  productivity 
for  the  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  generations. 

Bald  eagles  winter  and  breed  within  the  LHFO  area  along  the  Colorado  and  Bill 
Williams  Rivers.  Two  bald  eagle  nests  are  present  within  LHFO  and  are 
monitored  by  AZGFD.  Southwestern  willow  flycatchers  migrate  through  the 
area  and  nest  in  the  Bill  Williams  River  riparian  habitat  on  the  Bill  Williams 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  on  the  Havasu  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Although  no  areas  within  LHFO  have  been  designated  as  critical  habitat,  portions 
of  the  Bill  Williams  River,  Alamo  Lake,  and  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  to 
include  Lake  Havasu,  have  features  essential  to  the  Southwestern  willow 
flycatcher.  The  Yuma  clapper  rail  is  present  along  the  Colorado  and  Bill 
Williams  Rivers  and  has  been  known  to  nest  within  the  LHFO  planning  area. 
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Other  Special  Status  Species 

Not  all  rare  species  receive  legal  protection  under  ESA.  A species  may  not  be 
rare  enough  to  warrant  protection  under  ESA,  or  there  may  not  be  sufficient  data 
about  a species  for  USFWS  to  make  a determination  to  list  it  under  ESA.  Rare 
species  or  species  with  insufficient  data  are  often  listed  as  special  status  species. 
Federal  land  management  agencies  are  mandated  to  manage  special  status  species 
so  that  they  should  not  need  to  be  listed  under  ESA  in  the  future. 

Lists  of  special  status  species  are  maintained  by  several  agencies,  including 
USFWS,  BLM,  and  the  state  agencies  of  Arizona  and  California.  A total  of  76 
special  status  species  may  have  the  potential  to  occur  within  the  planning  area 
(Table  3-4).  All  of  the  76  species  listed  in  Table  3-4  are  considered  as  Priority 
Wildlife.  LHFO  has  coordinated  with  the  other  agencies  to  determine  which  of 
these  species  warrant  special  management  or  require  field  studies  to  collect  data. 

The  Sonoran  population  of  the  desert  tortoise  has  no  federal  status,  but  is  a 
species  of  concern  managed  by  BLM  under  the  Management  Plan  for  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Population  of  the  Desert  Tortoise  in  Arizona  (Arizona 
Interagency  Desert  Tortoise  Team  1996). 

The  Arizona  Department  of  Agriculture  maintains  a list  of  native  plants  that  are 
protected  under  the  Arizona  Native  Plant  Law.  Plants  are  grouped  into  five 
categories  of  protected  species: 

■ HS — Highly  Safeguarded.  No  collection  allowed. 

■ SR — Salvage  Restricted.  Collection  only  with  perniit. 

■ ER — Export  Restricted.  Transport  out  of  the  state  prohibited. 

■ SA — Salvage  Assessed.  Permit  required  to  remove  live  trees. 

■ HR — Harvest  Restricted.  Permit  required  to  remove  plant  by-products. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  RMP,  only  species  identified  on  the  highly  safeguarded 
list  are  included  in  Tables  3-3  and  3-4.  This  list  of  native  plants  includes  parts  of 
plants,  such  as  seeds  and  fruits. 
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Table  3-3.  Federally  Listed  Threatened,  Endangered,  or  Candidate  Species 


Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Status 

Management  Unit 

County 

Gastropods 

None 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Crustaceans 

None 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Insects 

None 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Fish 

Bonytail  chub 

Gila  elegam 

FE 

CH 

Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Gila  topminnow 

Poeciliopsis 

occidentalis 

occidentalis 

FE 

Bill  Williams 

La  Paz 

Colorado 

pikeminnow 

Ptychochilus  Indus 

FE 

Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Razorback  sucker 

Xyrauchen  texanus 

FE 

CH 

Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Amphibians 

None 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Reptiles 

Desert  tortoise 
(Mojave  population) 

Gop herns  agassizii 

FT 

Colorado  River 

San  Bernardino 

Birds 

California  brown 
pelican 

Pelecanns 

occidentalis 

FE 

Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

California  condor 

Gymnogyps 

californianns 

FE 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Bald  eagle 

Heliaeetns 

leucocephalus 

FT 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River,  Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Mountain  plover 

Charadrins 

montanns 

FPE 

Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Yuma  clapper  rail 

Rallus  Longirostris 
ynmanensis 

FE 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Southwestern  willow 
flycatcher 

Empidonax  traillii 
extimns 

FE 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave 

Yellow-billed 

cuckoo 

Coccyzus 

americanus 

FPE 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 
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Table  3-3.  Federally  Listed  Threatened,  Endangered,  or  Candidate  Species 


Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Status 

Management  Unit 

County 

Mammals 

None 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Plants 

Munz’s  onion 

Allium  mimzii 

FE 

Colorado  River 

San  Bernardino 

Peirson’s  milk-vetch 

Astragalus 
magdalenae  var. 
peirsonii 

FT 

Colorado  River 

San  Bernardino 

Designations: 

FE  Federally  Listed  Endangered 

FT  Federally  Listed  Threatened 

FPE  Federally  Proposed  Endangered 

FPT  Federally  Proposed  Threatened 

CH  Critical  Habitat  designated 


Table  3-4.  Species  of  Concern,  BLM  Sensitive,  and  State-Designated  Species 


Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Status 

Where  Species 
May  Occur  in 
Project  Area 

County 

Gastropods 

None 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Crustaceans 

None 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Insects 

None 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

Fish 

Desert  sucker 

Catostomus  clarki 

S,  AZ 

Bill  Williams 

La  Paz 

Longfin  dace 

Agosi  chrysogaster 

S,  AZ 

Bill  Williams 

La  Paz 

Sonora  sucker 

Catostomus  insignis 

S,  AZ 

Bill  Williams 

La  Paz 

Amphibians 

Arizona  toad 

Bufo  microscaphus 

CSP 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Couch’s  spadefoot 
toad 

Scaphiopus  couchi 

CSC 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 
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Table  3-4.  Species  of  Concern,  BLM  Sensitive,  and  State-Designated  Species 


Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Status 

Where  Species 
May  Occur  in 

County 

Project  Area 

Lowland  leopard 

Rana  yavapaiensis 

AZ,  CSC,  CSP 

Bill  Williams, 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 

frog 

Colorado  River, 
Desert 

San  Bernardino 

Reptiles 

Arizona  skink 

Eumeces  gilberti 

AZ 

Desert 

La  Paz 

arizonemis 

Banded  Gila 

Heloderma 

s 

Bill  Williams, 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 

monster 

suspectian  cinctum 

Colorado  River, 
Desert 

San  Bernardino 

Chuckwalla 

Saiiromalus  ater 

s 

Bill  Williams, 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 

Colorado  River, 
Desert 

San  Bernardino 

Desert  tortoise 

Gopherus  agassizii 

S,  AZST 

Bill  Williams, 

La  Paz,  Mohave 

(Sonoran 

population) 

Management 

Agreement 

Species 

Colorado  River, 
Desert 

Mojave  fringe-toed 

Uma  scoparia 

PGL 

Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 

lizard 

San  Bernardino 

Rosy  boa 

Charina  trivirgata 

S 

Bill  Williams, 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 

Colorado  River, 
Desert 

San  Bernardino 

Southern  rubber 

Charina  bottae 

CSC,  CST 

Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 

boa 

umbratica 

San  Bernardino 

Birds 

American  bittern 

Botaimis 

KL 

Bill  Williams, 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 

lentiginosus 

Colorado  River 

San  Bernardino 

American  redstart 

Setophaga  mticilla 

AZ 

Bill  Williams 

La  Paz 

American 

Falco  peregrinus 

CSE 

Bill  Williams, 

La  Paz.  Mohave, 

peregrine  falcon 

Colorado  River, 
Desert 

San  Bernardino 

American  white 
pelican 

Pelecanus 

erythrorhynchos 

CSC 

Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Arizona  Bell’s 

Vireo  bellii  arizonae 

CST 

Bill  Williams, 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 

vireo 

Colorado  River, 
Desert 

San  Bernardino 

Bank  swallow 

Riparia  riparia 

CST 

Bill  Williams, 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 

Colorado  River 

San  Bernardino 

Belted  kingfisher 

Ceryle  alcyon 

KL 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 
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Table  3-4.  Species  of  Concern,  BLM  Sensitive,  and  State-Designated  Species 


Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Status 

Where  Species 
May  Occur  in 
Project  Area 

County 

Bendire’s  thrasher 

Toxostoma  bendirei 

S 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Brown-crested 

flycatcher 

Myiarchus 

tyrammlKs 

CSC 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

California  black 
rail 

Rallus  longirostris 
ohsoletus 

CST 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Clark’s  grebe 

Aechmophorns  clarki 

AZ 

Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Common  black- 
hawk 

Buteogallus 

anthracinus 

AZ 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Cooper’s  hawk 

Accipiter  cooper ii 

CSC 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Double-crested 

cormorant 

Phalacrocorax 

auritus 

CSC 

Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Elf  owl 

Micrathene  whitnevi 

CSE 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Ferruginous  hawk 

Buteo  regalis 

AZ 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Gila  woodpecker 

Melanerpes 

uropygialis 

CSE 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Gilded  northern 
flicker 

Colaptes  aiira/us 
chysoides 

CSE 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Golden  eagle 

Aquila  chtysaetos 

CSC 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Gray  vireo 

Vireo  vicinior 

s 

Bill  Williams, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave 

Great  egret 

Casmerodius  alhus 

AZ 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Greater  sandhill 
crane 

Grus  canadensis 
t abide 

CST 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Gray  catbird 

Diimetella 

carolinensis 

AZ 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 
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Table  3-4.  Species  of  Concern,  BLM  Sensitive,  and  State-Designated  Species 


Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Status 

Where  Species 
May  Occur  in 
Project  Area 

County 

Large-billed 
savanna  sparrow 

Passer  cuius 

sandwichesis 

rostratus 

S,  CSC 

Colorado  River 

San  Bernardino 

Least  bittern 

Ixobory’chus  exilis 

kZ 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Le  Conte’s  thrasher 

Toxostoma  lecontei 

s 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Loggerhead  shrike 

Lanins  ludovicianiis 

AZ 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Mississippi  kite 

Iclinia 

mississippiensis 

AZ 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Northern  goshawk 

Accipiter  gentiles 

AZ 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Northern  cardinal 

Cardinal  is  cardinal  is 
superba 

CSC 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Osprey 

Pandion  haliaetus 

AZ 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Redhead 

Aythya  americana 

CSC 

Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Snowy  egret 

Egretta  thula 

kZ 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Snowy  plover 

Charadrius 

alexandrinus 

AZ 

Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Summer  tanager 

Piranga  rubra 

CSC 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Swainson’s  hawk 

Buteo  swainsoni 

CSC,  CST 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Thick-billed 

kingbird 

Tyrannus 
crass  irostris 

AZ 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Tropical  kingbird 

Tyrannus 

melancholicus 

AZ 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Western  burrowing 
owl 

Athene  cunicularia 
hypugea 

S,  CSC  burrow 
sites 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

White-faced  ibis 

Plegadis  chichi 

S,  CSC 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Vermillion 

flycatcher 

Pyrocephalus 

rubinus 

CSC 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 
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Table  3-4.  Species  of  Concern,  BLM  Sensitive,  and  State-Designated  Species 


Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Status 

Where  Species 
May  Occur  in 
Project  Area 

County 

Willow  flycatcher 

Empidonax  traillii 

CSE 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Western  yellow- 
billed cuckoo 

Coccyzus  americanus 
occidentalis 

CSE 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Yellow-breasted 

chat 

Icteria  virens 

CSC 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Mammals  - Bats 

Allen’s  big-eared 
bat 

Idionycteris  phyllotis 

s 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Arizona  myotis 

Myotis  lucifugus 
occultus 

s 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Big  free-tailed  bat 

Nyctinomops 

macrotis 

S,  CSC 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

California  leaf- 
nosed bat 

Macrotus 

californicus 

CSC,  AZ 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Cave  myotis 

Myotis  velifer 

S,  CSC 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Pallid  bat 

Antrozous  pallidns 

S,  CSC 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Pocketed  free- 
tailed bat 

Nyctinomops 

femorosaccus 

s,csc 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Spotted  bat 

Euderma  macidatim 

S,  AZ,  CSC 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Townsend’s 
western  big-eared 
bat 

Corynorhimis 

townsendii 

s 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Western  mastiff  bat 

Eiimops  perotis 
californicus 

s 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Western  red  bat 

Lasiurus  blossevillii 

AZ 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Western  yellow  bat 

Lasiurus  xanthinus 

AZ 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 
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Table  3-4.  Species  of  Concern,  BLM  Sensitive,  and  State-Designated  Species 


Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Status 

Where  Species 
May  Occur  in 
Project  Area 

County 

Yuma  myotis 

Myotis  yumanensis 

s,csc 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Other  Mammals 

Desert  bighorn 
sheep 

Ovis  canadensis 
nelsoni 

S,  CSC 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Ringtail  cat 

Genus  bassariscus 

CA  full 
protection 

Bill  Williams, 
Colorado  River, 
Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Southwestern  river 
otter 

Lutra  canadensis 
sonora 

AZ 

Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Plants 

Algodones  Dunes 
sunflower 

Helianthus  niveus 
spp.  tephrodes 

CSE 

Colorado  River 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Scaly-stemmed 
sand  plant 

Pholisma  arenaria 

S,  AZNP 

Desert 

La  Paz,  Mohave, 
San  Bernardino 

Designations: 

S 

BLM  Sensitive 

CSE 

California  State-Listed  Endangered 

CST 

California  State-Listed  Threatened 

CSR 

California  State-Listed  Rare 

CSC 

California  State  Candidate  for  Listing 

CSP 

California  State  Proposed 

AZ 

Arizona  State  Wildlife  of  Special  Concern 

AZNP 

Arizona  Native  Plant  Law,  Highly  Safeguarded  Species 

AZST 

Arizona  State  Management  Agreement  Species 
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Invasive  or  Noxious  Species 

Invasive  or  noxious  species  occur  throughout  the  planning  area  and  can  generally 
be  defined  as  “alien  species”  whose  introduction  causes  or  is  likely  to  cause 
economic  or  environmental  harm  or  harm  to  human  health  (Executive  Order 
13112).  Invasive  or  noxious  species,  which  have  often  been  accidentally  or 
purposefully  introduced  into  ecosystems  by  humans  (Howery  and  Ruyle  2002), 
can  be  detrimental  to  the  environment.  They  can  directly  and  adversely  affect 
native  species,  either  by  predation  or  competition.  This  damage  can  in  turn  affect 
general  ecosystem  function.  Once  the  species  is  introduced,  if  it  is  not 
controlled,  it  will  likely  expand  its  territory  through  all  means  of  transport 
available.  Examples  are  abundant  around  the  world  where  invasive  or  noxious 
species  become  established,  and  in  the  absence  of  control  quickly  dominate  their 
new  environment. 

Invasive  and  Noxious  Weeds 

Invasive  and  noxious  weeds  are  plants  that  are  not  native  to  Arizona  and  were 
introduced  accidentally  and/or  intentionally.  Within  the  planning  area,  certain 
invasive  and  noxious  weed  species  are  present  that  typically  out-compete 
desirable  native  plants.  Some  weeds  are  poisonous  to  wildlife,  livestock,  and 
people.  Noxious  weeds  are  listed  by  state  and  federal  law,  and  are  generally 
considered  exotics  that  negatively  impact  agriculture,  navigation,  fish,  wildlife, 
or  public  health  (Howery  and  Ruyle  2002).  Table  J-8  in  Appendix  J lists  the 
Arizona  regulated  restricted  noxious  weeds,  some  of  which  have  been  found 
within  LHFO.  Table  J-9  in  Appendix  J lists  regulated  and  restricted  invasive 
species  in  the  U.S. 

Other  invasive  weeds  such  as  cheatgrass  (Bromus  tectonim)  also  called  downy 
brome,  buffelgrass  {Cenchms  ciliaris),  red  brome  {Bromus  madritensis  ssp. 
rubens),  African  mustard  (Brassica  tournefortii),  fountain  grass  {Pennisetum 
alopecuroides),  wild  oat  {Avena  fatua),  and  saltcedar  {Tamarix  spp.)  are  not 
listed  as  noxious,  but  still  can  be  problematic  on  Arizona  lands.  These  plants  are 
considered  invasive  weeds  because  they  displace  and  reduce  the  normal 
composition  and  productivity  of  native  vegetation.  They  may  also  raise  the  risk 
of  wildland  fire  because  of  increased  flammability  and  biomass  accumulation  in 
the  vegetation  communities. 

Invasive  plants  are  also  known  to  occur  within  the  riparian  and  aquatic 
environments  in  the  planning  area.  It  is  likely  that  other  invasive  species  occur 
due  to  the  presence  of  suitable  conditions  and/or  substrates. 

Invasive  Faunal  Species 

Invasive  faunal  species  include  but  are  not  limited  to:  crawfish  {Procambarus 
clarkii),  bullfrog  {Raua  catesbeiana),  European  starling  {Sturmis  vulgaris),  spiny 
soft-shell  turtle  {Trionyx  spiniferus),  mosquitofish  {Gambusia  affmis),  green 
sunfish  {Lepomis  cyanellus),  and  domestic  (now  feral)  pigs.  Infestation  by  some 
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of  these  species  is  so  great  that  native  species  have  either  been  extirpated  in  some 
instances,  or  threatened  with  extirpation. 

Controlling  this  invasion  begins  with  community  awareness,  followed  by 
focused,  multi-pronged  cooperative  action  that  is  monitored  to  assure  long-temi 
success. 


Fire  Management 

Before  European  settlement,  fire  was  a common  and  widespread  influence  on 
many  landscapes  in  the  Southwest  (Paysen  et  al.  2000).  Many  of  these  fires  were 
the  natural  result  of  lightning  strikes,  but  some  were  intentionally  started  by 
Native  Americans  for  a variety  of  reasons  (Swetnam  and  Baisan  1 996;  Brown 
2000).  The  historic  fire  regimes  of  Arizona  lands  varied  in  frequency  and 
severity  depending  on  many  factors,  including  vegetation  type,  climatic 
influences,  and  topography.  Wildfire  in  the  desert  and  riparian  plant 
communities  found  on  LHFO  lands  was  a normal  but  infrequent  occurrence  and 
helped  define  species  composition,  structure,  and  standing  biomass  (Brown 
2000).  Some  plants  were  adapted  to  wildfire  through  a variety  of  anatomical  or 
physiological  mechanisms  and  persisted  with  frequent  fire.  The  primary  fire- 
adapted  vegetation  community  in  LHFO  is  the  Interior  Chaparral  areas  found  on 
the  Mohave  and  Harcuvar  Mountains. 

Historically  wildfire  was  not  a major  cause  of  disturbance  within  the  lower 
Colorado  River  riparian  ecosystem  prior  to  1935.  Flood  control  activities 
initiated  after  the  completion  of  Hoover  Dam  have  allowed  the  widespread 
establishment  of  non-native  saltcedar  {Tamahx  ramosissima/chinensis). 
Suppression  of  annual  floods  has  limited  the  ability  of  native  plant  communities 
to  regenerate  and  has  created  a system  where  wildfire  has  become  the  major 
disturbance  influencing  riparian  stand  development.  Saltcedar  is  adapted  to 
respond  to  fire  through  vigorous  sprouting.  It  also  has  the  ability  to  produce  seed 
throughout  most  of  the  year  so  that  it  is  uniquely  able  to  colonize  newly  burned 
areas.  Native  riparian  species  vary  in  their  ability  to  respond  to  fire.  Arrowweed 
{Pliichea  purpiirascens)  responds  to  fire  and  has  the  ability  to  colonize  newly 
burned  areas  where  salinity  and  water  limit  other  native  plant  species.  Willow 
(Salix  spp.)  also  actively  resprouts  from  the  base  after  a bum.  Cottonwood 
{Populus  fremontii)  does  not  respond  to  fire  and  is  often  lost  as  a stand 
component  after  a fire. 

Wildfire  and  the  subsequent  progression  towards  monotypic  saltcedar  stand 
composition  have  been  detrimental  to  many  riparian-obligate  species.  While 
some  species  have  been  able  to  utilize  stands  of  large  “old  growth”  saltcedar 
habitat,  few  species  have  been  found  utilizing  recently  established  or  burned 
habitats.  The  ability  of  saltcedar  to  vigorously  sprout  after  fire  creates  conditions 
that  produce  fire  intervals  as  short  as  5 to  15  years.  These  repeated  fires  can 
produce  large,  monotypic,  early  successional  stands  of  saltcedar  that  do  not 
provide  habitat  for  most  indigenous  wildlife  species. 
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For  the  other  vegetation  communities  in  the  planning  area,  wildfire  was  not  a 
normal  part  of  the  ecology  because  the  return  frequencies  were  hundreds  of  years 
(Rogers  and  Steele  1980;  McAuliffe  1995).  In  these  communities,  the  distance 
between  shrubs  is  too  great  for  fire  to  carry  unless  annual  plant  growth  in  the 
inter-shrub  spaces  is  sufficient  to  carry  fire.  During  wet  years  when  the  annual 
plants  are  prolific,  recently  introduced  non-native  annual  grasses  such  as 
cheatgrass  {Bromus  tectonnn)  become  established  on  the  disturbed  soils. 
Cheatgrass  and  other  grasses  are  prolific  seed  producers,  and  grow  rapidly. 

When  these  plants  dry,  they  create  a fire  danger.  After  a wildfire,  dry  non-native 
grasses  spread  very  quickly.  When  wildfires  occur  more  often,  native  grasses 
and  shrubs  cannot  compete  with  the  frequent  fire  intervals  and  a loss  of  native 
plants  results.  Sonoran  Desertscrub,  Upland  Sonoran  Desertscrub,  and  Mohave 
Desertscrub  are  the  plant  communities  within  the  LFIFO  area  having  long  fire 
return  intervals.  Fire  in  these  desertscrub  communities  would  probably  be 
detrimental  because  plant  succession  would  require  decades  to  hundreds  of  years 
for  the  vegetation  to  recover,  and  some  species  would  likely  never  recuperate. 


Wild  Burro  Management 

The  Wild  and  Free-Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act  became  law  on  December  15, 
1971,  authorizing  BLM  management  of  burros  on  public  lands.  The  Act 
provided  that  wild  and  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  are  protected  from 
unauthorized  capture,  branding,  harassment,  or  death,  and  considered  wild  horses 
and  burros  an  integral  part  of  the  natural  system  based  on  their  1971  distribution. 
The  LHFO  RMP  administers  two  wild  burro  Herd  Management  Areas  (HMAs), 
Alamo  and  Havasu.  The  Havasu  HMA  is  split  into  two  parts  by  the  Colorado 
River,  one  on  the  California  side  and  the  other  on  the  Arizona  side.  Burros  do 
not  cross  the  river.  An  additional  Herd  Area  (HA)  is  in  the  Little  Harquahala 
Mountains  (see  Chapter  2,  Map  2-55). 


Three  Rivers  Complex 

The  Havasu,  Alamo,  and  Big  Sandy  HMAs  are  being  managed  as  the  Three 
Rivers  Complex  because  of  known  animal  migration  behavior.  (The  Big  Sandy 
HMA  is  administered  by  the  Kingman  Field  Office.)  The  animals  have  access  to 
the  adjoining  HMAs  within  the  Three  Rivers  Complex.  Alamo  HMA  adjoins 
both  the  Big  Sandy  HMA  to  the  north  and  Havasu  HMA  to  the  west.  Managing 
the  HMA  as  a complex  simply  means  coordinating  census  and  removal  efforts, 
thus  producing  more  accurate  and  effective  results  and  improved  chances  for 
funding. 

Major  physical  features  of  the  Three  Rivers  Complex  include  the  Santa  Maria 
and  Big  Sandy  Rivers,  Alamo  Lake,  Bill  Williams  River,  Lake  Havasu,  Colorado 
River,  and  adjoining  mountain  ranges.  The  majority  of  the  area  is  public  land; 
with  additional  lands  including  state,  private.  Bill  Williams  River,  and  Havasu 
National  Wildlife  Refuges,  Alamo  Lake  State  Park,  and  Alamo  Wildlife  Area. 
The  private  lands  include  several  private  farms  along  the  rivers. 
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Alamo 

The  Alamo  HMA  currently  surrounds  Alamo  Lake  and  includes  lands  in 
Mohave,  La  Paz,  and  Yavapai  Counties.  The  Alamo  Interim  Herd  Management 
Area  Plan  (Bureau  of  Land  Management  1977)  became  effective  in  1977.  It  was 
an  interim  plan  because  it  was  in  effect  prior  to  the  1983  Lower  Gila  North 
Management  Framework  Plan.  This  plan  was  effectively  revised  by  the 
Management  Framework  Plan.  A herd  gather  conducted  in  July  2003  reduced 
the  population  to  200,  which  is  the  AML  for  this  area. 

Conflicts  have  been  identified  by  AZGFD  concerning  wild  burro  use  of  the 
Alamo  Wildlife  Area,  which  serves  as  a primary  water  source  for  the  burros.  A 
Biological  Opinion  for  the  southwestern  willow  flycatcher  in  the  Alamo  HA  has 
also  identified  habitat  concerns  with  burro  use  in  the  Wildlife  Area  (U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  1997). 


Big  Sandy 

The  Big  Sandy  HMA  is  located  in  the  Kingman  Field  Office  area  and  is  part  of 
the  Three  Rivers  Complex. 


Havasu 

Havasu  Arizona  side 

The  Havasu  HMA  (Arizona  side)  was  established  in  1979  and  includes  an 
approximately  15-mile-wide  strip  that  runs  south  from  1-40,  surrounds  Lake 
Havasu  City,  and  meets  the  Alamo  HMA  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  area.  The 
HMA  is  bounded  by  the  Colorado  River  on  the  west  side  and  includes  part  of  the 
Bill  Williams  River.  The  HMA  is  within  Mohave  and  La  Paz  Counties.  The 
estimated  population  in  March  2004  was  approximately  300  animals,  based  on 
the  last  census  in  2001 ; the  AML  for  this  area  is  1 70. 

With  the  growth  of  Lake  Havasu  City  and  increasing  traffic,  public  safety  has 
become  a major  concern  along  State  Route  (SR)  95  north  of  Lake  Havasu  City, 
where  burros  occasionally  cross  the  highway. 


Havasu  California  side 

The  California  side  of  the  Havasu  HMA  was  added  to  the  Havasu  HMA  in  1980 
and  includes  a 1-  to  6-mile  strip  of  public  lands  on  the  California  side  of  the 
Colorado  River  that  is  managed  by  LHFO.  This  portion  of  the  Havasu  HMA 
adjoins  the  Chemehuevi  HMA,  which  is  managed  by  the  Needles,  California, 
BLM  Field  Office.  These  two  HMAs  have  common  burro  herds. 
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The  Northern  and  Eastern  Colorado  Desert  Coordinated  Management  Plan  was 
approved  for  California  in  December  2002.  The  Plan  called  for  combining  the 
California  side  of  the  Havasu  HMA  with  the  Chemehuevi  HMA,  renaming  the 
combined  HMA  as  Chemehuevi  HMA,  changing  the  boundary,  and  reducing  the 
AML  from  150  to  108.  The  PRMP  will  need  to  approve  this  change  for  it  to  take 
effect  on  the  side  administered  by  LHFO. 


Little  Harquahala 

The  Little  Harquahala  HA  is  located  south  of  Wenden  and  includes  the  Little 
Harquahala  Mountains.  The  Little  Harquahala  HA  has  not  been  previously 
designated  as  an  HMA  and  currently  has  an  estimated  population  of  zero,  based 
on  the  last  census  in  2000. 

Wild  burros  in  the  Little  Harquahala  HA  are  dependent  on  water  from  private 
farm  fields.  The  situation  has  led  to  requests  for  removal,  and  may  at  least 
partially  account  for  the  last  census  results.  The  Yuma  Field  Office  currently 
administers  the  HA  because  that  office  handles  some  of  the  livestock  grazing  in 
that  area  and  most  of  the  conflicts  come  from  within  the  areas  administered  by 
Yuma. 


Black  Mountains 

The  Black  Mountains  HMA  is  partially  within  the  current  LHFO  boundary,  but  is 
primarily  located  in  the  Kingman  Field  Office  area  and  is  administered  by  the 
Kingman  Field  Office. 


Cultural  Resource  Management 

Cultural  resource  management  involves  site  protection,  surveys  for  identification 
and  evaluation,  scientific  research,  interpretive  development,  and  public 
education.  The  lands  managed  by  LHFO  have  a rich  and  diverse  cultural 
heritage.  Native  American  groups  have  lived  in  the  region  for  thousands  of 
years.  Euro- Americans  first  arrived  in  small  numbers  in  the  late  16th  century, 
and  then  in  much  larger  numbers  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

Today,  portions  of  the  LHFO  planning  area  are  among  the  fastest-growing 
regions  in  the  United  States.  As  a result,  important  cultural  resources  are  being 
threatened  at  an  alanning  rate. 


Cultural  Sequence 

Paleoindian  Period  (12000  BP-7000  Before  Present  (BP)).  Within  the  LHFO 
planning  area,  this  period  is  poorly  understood  and  no  known  sites  have  been 
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identified.  The  Paleoindian  Period  is  defined  by  mostly  non-diagnostic  tool 
types,  sleeping  circles,  rock  rings,  topographic  association,  and  variability  in  the 
weathering  and  patina  on  the  artifacts  (Rogers  1939,  1945).  Point  types  include 
Clovis  and  those  from  the  Lake  Mojave  complex,  including  the  distinctive  Lake 
Mohave  and  Silver  Lake  projectile  points. 

Archaic  Period  (circa  7000  BP-1500  BP  and  perhaps  as  late  as  1300  BP).  This 
period  begins  with  a change  in  settlement  and  subsistence  that  corresponds  to 
environmental  changes  in  the  desert  environment.  There  was  an  increased 
exploitation  of  plant  foods,  grasses  and  other  seeds  evidenced  by  an  increase  in 
groundstone  and  less  reliance  on  big  game  hunting.  The  Archaic  Period  is 
divided  by  Huckell  (1984,  1986)  into  Early,  Middle,  and  Late  phases: 

■ The  Early  Archaic  (7000-6000  BP).  Lake  Mohave  and  Silver  Lake  points, 
as  well  as  percussion-flaked  scrapers  and  choppers,  and  thin  slab  grinding 
tools. 

■ The  Middle  Archaic  (6000-4000  BP).  Diagnostic  artifacts  that  include  Pinto 
series,  Elko  series,  and  Gypsum  projectile  points,  as  well  as  the  appearance 
of  the  basin  metate. 

■ The  Late  Archaic  (4000  BP-1 500/1 300  BP).  Gypsum-style  dart  points  in  the 
early  part  of  the  period,  with  a transition  to  smaller  points. 

Patayan/Ancestral  Yuman  (ca.  1300  BP-200  BP).  Ceramics  appear  in  the 
archaeological  record  along  the  lower  Colorado  River,  as  does  the  bow  and 
arrow.  Rogers  (1945)  defined  three  phases,  labeled  Yuman  I,  II,  and  III.  This 
label  was  subsequently  changed  to  “Patayan,”  a Yuman  word  for  “old  people.” 
Patayan  is  a lower  Colorado  Basin  culture  recognized  as  separate  from  the 
Anasazi,  Mogollon,  and  Hohokam  traditions  in  the  Southwest.  Patayan  is  further 
subdivided  into  Patayan  I,  Patayan  II,  and  Patayan  III.  Some  Yuman  speakers 
have  suggested  that  “Ancestral  Yuman”  may  be  more  accurate  than  “Patayan”  or 
the  competing  term  “Hakataya.”  During  this  period,  floodplain  agriculture  may 
have  supplemented  hunting  and  gathering.  The  periods  are  defined  by  changes  in 
ceramic  types  and  forms: 

■ Patayan  I (AD  700-1000) 

■ Patayan  II  (AD  1000-1500) 

■ Patayan  III  (AD  1500  to  historic,  including  Protohistoric  Period  following 
first  contact) 

Historic  {ca.  1800-present).  Earliest  European  exploration  was  in  1604-1605 
with  Onate  traveling  the  Bill  Williams  River.  In  1776,  Garces  traveled  along  the 
Colorado  River  and  crossed  into  California  near  Bullhead  City.  Additional 
infrequent  visits  by  explorers  and  reported  visits  by  mountain  men  all  occurred 
before  significant  European  settlement.  In  1857,  the  Beale’s  Wagon  Road 
followed  the  footpath  of  the  Mojave  Indian  Trail  into  Mohave  Valley.  In  1858, 
the  U.S.  Army  started  battling  the  Mojave  and  Quechan  at  both  ends  of  their 
territories.  The  Fort  Mojave  Military  Reserve,  located  near  Bullhead  City,  was 
established  near  Beale’s  Crossing  that  year  to  protect  wagon  trains  heading  west. 
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It  was  used  as  a military  fort  until  1890,  when  it  was  decommissioned  and 
utilized  as  an  Indian  School.  In  the  early  1880s,  the  Atlantic  & Pacific  Railroad 
was  built  near  present-day  1-40.  Significant  mining  development  occurred  across 
the  area  in  the  late  19th  century  and  continued  into  the  20th  century.  Parker  Dam 
was  constructed  in  1938.  Portions  of  the  desert  were  included  in  the  World 
War  II  (WWII)  Califomia-Arizona  Maneuver  Area  for  military  training  during 
1942-1943. 

Just  less  than  57%  of  the  known  sites  in  the  study  area  are  prehistoric  in  nature, 
while  approximately  24%  date  from  the  historic  period.  The  remaining  sites  are 
multi-component  sites  with  both  prehistoric  and  historical  remains,  or  are  of 
unknown  age.  A smaller  portion  of  sites  is  recent  (see  Table  3-5).  The  densest 
concentrations  of  prehistoric  sites  are  north  of  1-40  in  both  Arizona  and 
California,  along  the  Colorado  River  corridor,  and  within  the  Harcuvar  and 
Plomosa  Mountains.  Only  a few  prehistoric  sites  have  been  identified  in  the  Bill 
Williams  River  and  Mohave  Mountains  areas,  but  a lack  of  systematic  coverage 
probably  accounts  for  this  fact,  rather  than  an  absence  of  sites.  Several  smaller 
areas  have  site  clusters  identified,  such  as  Osborne  Wash  and  Mohave  Wash. 

The  densest  concentrations  of  historical  sites  within  this  planning  area  are  located 
within  mountainous  areas  with  gold  and  copper  deposits.  Places  of  traditional 
cultural  importance  include  specific  geographical  features  associated  with 
important  events  or  people,  such  as  Akoki-humi,  Crossman  Peak,  or  types  of 
geographical  features  commonly  associated  with  a specific  tribe’s  stories,  such  as 
springs  and  the  tops  of  mountains.  Places  of  traditional  importance  sometimes 
co-occur  with  prehistoric  archaeological  sites  and  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
some  habitation  sites,  trails,  rock  art  sites,  and  intaglios.  Each  of  the  tribes  whose 
aboriginal  homeland  overlapped  with  portions  of  the  lands  managed  by  LHFO 
also  have  areas  of  traditional  cultural  importance  for  gathering  of  materials  for 
basketry,  pottery,  or  other  traditional  craft,  as  well  as  medicinal  or  spiritual  use. 


Table  3-5.  Cultural  Site  Age/Period 

Age 

Number 
of  Sites 

Percentage 
of  Total 

Comments 

Prehistoric 

522 

56.7 

12000  BP  to  AD  1500 

Historical 

218 

23.7 

AD  1500  to  1950 

Multi-component 

7 

0.7 

Historic  and  prehistoric  elements 

Recent 

6 

0.6 

AD  1950  to  present 

No  information 

167 

18.2 

No  information  or  no  site  card 
available 

Total 

920 
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Prehistoric  Resources 

Hundreds  of  archaeological  sites  representing  more  than  7,000  years  of  human 
occupation  have  been  recorded  on  BLM-administered  lands  within  the  LHFO 
planning  area.  Prehistoric  sites  cluster  near  seeps  and  springs  in  mountain 
ranges,  and  in  proximity  to  perennial  streams  such  as  the  Bill  Williams  and 
Colorado  Rivers.  Site  types  that  occur  within  the  planning  area  include  intaglios 
and  geoglyphs,  lithic  scatters,  rock  rings,  ceramic  scatters,  roasting  pits,  rock 
shelters,  temporary  camps,  habitation  sites,  petroglyphs,  and  pictographs.  Nearly 
all  sites  within  the  LHFO  area  are  open  terrace  sites  with  little  or  no  depth 
(stratified  layers  built  up  over  time.)  Nearly  all  of  the  river-bottom  village  sites 
have  been  washed  by  repeated  heavy  flooding  or  are  very  deeply  buried.  The 
lack  of  stratified  sites  and  loss  of  sites  due  to  flooding  have  left  major  gaps  in  the 
cultural  record  of  the  Colorado  and  Bill  Williams  Rivers  and  adjacent  lands. 
Prehistoric  resources  range  from  pristine  condition  for  some  remote  sites  to 
highly  impacted  in  areas  of  heavy  off-highway  vehicle  use. 

Settlement  and  subsistence  sites  are  represented  by  relatively  permanent  farming 
rancherias  in  the  valleys  of  the  lower  Colorado  River  and  by  exploitation  of  the 
resources  from  seasonal  and  temporary  camps  along  the  tributaries,  adjacent 
mountain  ranges,  and  deserts  of  Arizona  and  California.  Ceremonial  sites  are 
represented  by  geoglyphs  (figure  intaglios  and  paths  created  by  dance  or  other 
group  activities)  on  desert  pavement  terraces,  trail  shrines,  and  petroglyph  and 
pictograph  sites. 

Chronology  is  based  on  association  of  Lower  Colorado  River  buffwares  with 
dated  types  from  other  cultures  found  in  stratigraphic  context,  radiocarbon  dates 
from  features,  and  absence  of  Patayan  I (Ancestral  Yuman)  types  at  well-dated 
sites  of  later  periods.  Lower  Colorado  River  buffwares  are  classified  by  surface 
treatment,  vessel  forms,  and  rim  treatment.  Patayan  I (Ancestral  Yuman)  period 
(AD  700-1000)  ceramics  are  characterized  by  direct  rims,  the  Colorado  shoulder, 
incised  or  textured  design,  burnishing  and  red  clay  slips,  are  usually  considered 
as  confined  to  the  lower  Colorado  River  south  of  Parker,  Arizona,  and  rare 
30  miles  east  of  the  Colorado  Gila  confluence.  Patayan  II  (Ancestral  Yuman) 
period  ceramics  (AD  1000-1500)  discard  the  Patayan  I jar  forms,  adopt  recurved 
rims  and  stucco  finishes.  Patayan  III  (Ancestral  Yuman)  period  ceramics 
(protohistoric  and  historic  times  after  AD  1500)  feature  reinforced  rim  bands  and, 
late  in  the  period,  development  of  forms  for  trade  to  Anglos.  During  the 
Lowland  Patayan  I period  (AD  700-1000),  most  occupation  was  south  of  the  Bill 
Williams  confluence,  along  the  lower  Gila  River,  on  the  adjacent  desert  areas, 
and  west  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Cahuilla.  Expansion  north  to  Mohave 
Valley  began  by  AD  900.  Patayan  II  (AD  1000  to  1500)  was  a period  of 
expansion  from  the  previous  period.  Patayan  III  (AD  1500  to  1900)  is 
characterized  as  a time  of  alliances,  warfare,  and  trade  networks  (Stone  1991). 

Relatively  permanent  habitation  structures  on  terraces  adjacent  to  the  floodplain 
are  documented  from  the  late  Patayan  III  period  in  the  Mohave  Valley.  These 
consist  of  square  to  rectangular  jacal-walled  surface  structures  with  associated 
trash  scatters  containing  Patayan  ceramics,  lithics,  chipped  and  shaped 
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groundstone,  and  historic  glass  and  metal.  Features  interpreted  as  cremations 
have  been  found  associated  with  habitation  structures.  Quarries  associated  with 
groundstone  tool  manufacturing  are  accessible  from  major  occupational  areas 
and  are  found  on  the  bajadas  of  every  major  Colorado  River  valley.  Finished 
tools  and  debitage  associated  with  reshaping  these  tools  are  found  at  habitation 
sites  on  the  floodplain.  Trail  networks  link  ceremonial,  occupational,  resource 
exploitation  areas,  and  economic  trade  routes.  Stone  features  (rock  alignments 
and  shrines  with  diagnostic  artifacts  incorporated)  and  diagnostic  artifact  scatters 
are  found  along  trails. 


Cultural  Affiliation 

Yuman  (Fort  Mojave,  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes,  Hualapai,  Yavapai), 
Maricopa  (Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa,  Ak-Chin,  and  Gila  River),  Southern  Paiute 
(Chemehuevi)  and  Hopi  have  ties  to  the  planning  area.  Spanish  explorers  in  the 
1600s  encountered  Mojave  people  in  Cottonwood  Valley  (now  Lake  Mohave) 
south  to  Parker  Valley.  The  Parker  Valley  was  shared  by  the  Chemehuevi  and 
Mojave  after  the  Quechan  and  Mojave  battled  and  ousted  the  Halchidhoma, 
Kohuana,  and  Halyikwamai  between  1827  and  1829.  Recent  studies  of  Maricopa 
social  organization  and  ethnohistory  stress  the  unity  among  the  river  Yumans  of 
the  Gila  and  the  Colorado  River  (Harwell  1979). 


Historic  Resources 

Historic  resources  in  the  LHFO  planning  area  date  primarily  to  Spanish, 

Mexican,  and  Anglo-American  activities  since  the  mid- 1700s,  with  the  majority 
clustering  in  the  late  19th  century  and  early  20th  century.  These  include  ghost 
towns,  historic  ranches,  and  numerous  historic  trails  and  wagon  roads  such  as 
Beale’s  Wagon  Road.  Resources  related  to  mining  and  Anglo-American 
settlement  date  from  the  1870s,  and  numerous  ghost  towns  and  abandoned 
mining  sites  occur  throughout  the  area.  Many  resources,  such  as  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  (NRHP)-eligible,  tum-of-the-century  historic  mining 
town  of  Swansea,  are  considered  historically  significant  and  are  accessible  to  the 
public.  Roads  and  structures  constructed  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  are 
also  present.  There  are  several  locations  that  provide  an  insight  to  military  use  of 
the  desert  during  the  WWII  era.  Historic  period  resources  are  often  located 
adjacent  to  or  at  the  same  location  as  prehistoric  resources,  indicating  similar 
needs  such  as  access  to  water  or  other  resources. 


Places  of  Traditional  Cultural  Importance 

Places  of  traditional  cultural  importance  provide  a sense  of  spiritual  and  social 
continuity  to  Native  Americans  and  other  cultural  groups.  Some  places  may 
have  religious  significance.  Others  may  be  used  for  the  observance  of  traditional 
ceremonial  activities,  or  for  hunting  or  gathering  plants  for  food  or  medicinal  use. 
Because  they  are  not  usually  recognizable  to  an  outsider  through  archeological  or 
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historical  investigations,  the  existence  and  locations  of  traditional  cultural 
importance  may  often  only  be  identified  through  consultation  with  members  of 
the  groups  who  ascribe  value  to  those  places. 

BLM  is  consulting  specifically  with  Indian  tribes  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
tribes  to  identify  any  places  of  traditional  religious  or  cultural  importance 
relevant  to  the  proposed  land  use  plan  alternatives.  Many  Native  American 
belief  systems  require  that  the  identity  and  location  of  traditional  religious  and 
cultural  properties  not  be  divulged.  BLM  has  a commitment  to  keep  specific 
infomiation  regarding  such  resources  confidential  to  the  fullest  extent  allowed  by 
law. 


Evaluation  of  Cultural  Resources 

BLM  evaluates  cultural  resources  according  to  their  current  and  potential  uses. 
Cultural  resources  can  be  allocated  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  six  use 
categories: 

■ Public  Use 

■ Traditional  Use 

■ Experimental  Use 

■ Current  and  Potential  Scientific  Use 

■ Conservation  for  Future  Use 

■ Discharged  from  management. 

These  use  categories  are  defined  in  the  Glossary. 

Use  of  cultural  resources  within  the  LHFO  area  by  the  public  refers  to 
educational,  recreational,  and  aesthetic  values  associated  with  intaglio  and 
petroglyph  sites  as  well  as  historic  period  sites.  BLM  has  two  interpretive 
exhibits  within  LHFO  boundaries:  Swansea  Townsite  and  Schwanbeck’s  Store. 
Traditional  values  can  be  identified  on  the  basis  of  perceptions  of  various  cultural 
groups  who  reside  within  the  planning  area.  Nearly  all  sites  or  areas  contain 
some  scientific  information;  however,  those  sites  or  areas  that  have  the  potential 
to  answer  the  major  regional  research  questions  (as  established  in  the  Class  I 
overviews)  are  considered  relatively  more  important.  A site  that  has  been 
partially  destroyed  usually  has  relatively  less  value  than  a site  where  integrity  or 
condition  is  intact. 

Cultural  resources  range  from  pristine  condition  for  remote  sites  to  highly 
impacted  in  areas  of  heavy  off-highway  vehicle  (OHV)  use.  The  primary  areas 
of  heavy  impact  to  cultural  resources  are  near  river  resort  facilities  on  the 
Colorado  River.  Off-highway  vehicle  (OHV)  traffic  is  extremely  disruptive  to 
the  desert  pavement  terraces.  Future  cultural  resource  deterioration  will  continue 
to  be  dominated  by  OHV  traffic;  other  forms  of  deterioration  are  less  significant. 
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Some  sites,  such  as  the  intaglios,  are  rated  on  a national  level  and  hold  high 
public  value.  Other  sites  are  considered  excellent  representative  examples  of  a 
particular  site  type.  Some  sites  or  areas  contain  special  sacred  values  to  Native 
Americans.  Where  these  types  of  scarce  resources  are  known,  BLM  segregates 
the  sites  from  other  resource  uses  to  preserve  them  for  future  use. 

■ Colorado  River  Corridor:  The  river  corridor,  especially  in  the  Bullhead 
City  vicinity,  is  home  to  a variety  of  archaeological  sites  ranging  from 
prehistoric  trail  systems  with  associated  petroglyph  and  procurement  sites 
and  groundstone  manufacture  sites  to  historic  period  roads,  railroads,  and 
military  sites.  A few  historic  period  Native  American  sites  are  recorded. 
Several  of  the  known  sites  appear  to  be  of  national  significance  such  as 
Beale’s  Wagon  Road,  Route  66,  Topock  Maze,  and  various  intaglios.  The 
prehistoric  period  sites  have  the  potential  to  yield  important  information 
about  prehistoric  occupation  and  procurement  strategies.  Cultural  landscapes 
associated  with  the  creation  stories  of  the  Mojave  and  other  Yuman  speakers 
have  been  identified  in  the  area. 

■ Harcuvar  Mountains:  The  Harcuvar  Mountains  contain  a variety  of 
significant  archaeological  sites,  including  prehistoric  camps,  stone  tool 
manufacturing  sites,  and  petroglyphs.  Unusual  sites  include  rock  shelters, 
pictographs,  and  occurrences  of  minerals  and  crystals.  These  sites  have  the 
potential  to  yield  important  information  about  prehistoric  occupation  of  the 
area,  particularly  during  the  period  between  AD  700  and  1000.  There  may 
also  be  sites  associated  with  transportation,  commerce,  and  military  activities 
during  the  1 800s. 

■ Plomosa  Mountains:  The  Plomosa  Mountains  have  both  historic  and 
prehistoric  sites  ranging  from  prehistoric  petroglyph  and  lithic  procurement 
sites  to  historic  period  mining  sites.  Additional  survey  is  needed  to  identify 
suspected  cultural  resources  in  the  area. 

■ Mohave  Mountains:  This  range  contains  recorded  petroglyph  and 
habitation  sites  with  a few  lithic  reduction  sites.  These  sites  have  the 
potential  to  yield  important  information  about  prehistoric  occupation  of  the 
area  and  region  during  occupation  by  Yuman  speakers.  Historic  mining  was 
conducted  in  the  area  and  at  least  one  military  site  is  known. 

■ Osborne  Wash:  Sites  in  the  vicinity  include  several  intaglios,  rock  shelters, 
and  open-air  habitation  sites.  These  sites  have  the  potential  to  yield 
important  information  about  prehistoric  occupation  of  the  area  and  region. 


Paleontological  Resources 

Paleontology  is  the  study  of  flora  and  fauna  (vertebrate  and  invertebrate)  from 
past  geological  eras.  Paleontological  resources  are  fossils,  or  recognizable 
remains  of  past  life,  which  have  been  preserved  through  various  processes.  The 
most  typical  process  involves  deposition  of  the  organism  in  sediment  that  has 
either  preserved  the  form  of  the  organic  material  through  replacement  of  the 
organic  material  by  minerals,  or  through  preservation  of  the  form  of  the  organism 
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by  impression  in  sediment.  In  some  dry  climates,  preservation  of  organic 
material  may  occur. 

Significant  fossil  sites  on  BLM-administered  public  lands  within  the  LHFO 
planning  area  include  the  Golden  Shores  Mammoth  site  and  localities  within  the 
Bouse  and  the  Chemehuevi  Fonnations.  Table  3-6  lists  the  fossiliferous 
sediments  occurring  within  the  LHFO  planning  area. 


Table  3<6.  Fossiliferous  Sediments  Found  in  the  Planning  Area 


Period 

Age 

Sensitivity 

Cenozoic/Pleistocene 

Late  Pleistocene  Alluvium 

10  Ka 

High 

Chemehuevi  Formation 

1 Ma-50  Ka 

High 

Cenozoic/Tertiary  (Miocene-Pliocene) 

Bouse  Fomiation 

4-Ma 

High 

Basin-filling  sediments  deposited  during  Miocene 
extensional  tectonics 

18-14  Ma 

Low 

(coarse  and  volcanic) 

Basin-filling  sediments  deposited  during  Miocene 
extensional  tectonics 

18-14  Ma 

High 

(fine  to  medium  grained,  and  volcaniclastic) 

Mesozoic  Granitic  and  Metamorphic  Rocks 

100  Ma 

Low 

Paleozoic  (Mississippian-Pennsylvanian) 

Metamorphosed  Redwall  and  Martin  Limestones 

330  Ma 

Undetermined 

Redwall  and  Martin  Limestones 

330  Ma 

High 

Notes: 

Ka  - thousand  years  ago 
Ma  - million  years  ago 


The  sedimentary  section  (stratigraphy)  in  the  LHFO  area  contains  mid-Paleozoic 
sedimentary  rocks  that  may  date  to  330  million  years  ago  (Ma).  They  are  locally 
metamorphosed,  in  part,  where  they  are  intruded  by  Cretaceous  granite.  The 
planning  area  also  contains  middle  to  late  Tertiary  sediments  dating  to  18  Ma, 
and  Quaternary  sediments  from  Pleistocene  time.  All  of  these  sediments,  if 
unmetamorphosed,  have  the  potential  to  contain  vertebrate  fossils,  their  tracks, 
and  significant  associated  environmental  indicators  such  as  invertebrate  fossils. 
Woodrat  middens  at  high  elevations  may  contain  specimens  of  fossil  animals  and 
plants  that  provide  significant  botanic  and  climatic  data  regarding  the  transition 
from  Pleistocene  to  Holocene  time  (Reynolds  2004). 

Tracks  and  traces  of  Miocene  vertebrates  are  known  from  sandstone  and  siltstone 
in  the  Whipple  Mountains  and  the  Aubrey  Hills.  These  include  depositional 
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indicators  such  as  raindrops,  ripple  marks,  and  drag  marks  from  floating  plants. 
Also  present  are  the  tracks  of  many  species  of  birds,  of  eamels,  and  some  of  the 
oldest  traeks  of  elephants  in  the  Southwest  (Reynolds  and  Woodbume  2001). 

The  early  Pliocene  estuarian  Bouse  Fonnation  (Buising  1992)  was  deposited  in 
an  environment  where  the  newly  formed  Colorado  River  was  freshening  the  salt 
water  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  Sandstones  and  rocky  outcrops  in  this  formation 
contain  an  unusual  new  speeies  of  barnacle,  and  silts  east  of  Parker  contain  fossil 
fish.  There  is  potential  for  fossil  land  mammals  and  marine  mammals,  as  well  as 
important  plant  and  invertebrate  habitat  and  age  indicators. 

The  Chemehuevi  Fonnation  was  deposited  by  a freshwater  Colorado  River.  The 
pinkish  silts  and  sands  in  the  LHFO  area  (also  extending  from  Lake  Mead  south 
to  Yuma)  eontain  the  remains  of  mammoths  (Agenbroad  et  al.  1992). 
Additionally,  petrified  driftwood,  mammalian  herbivores,  and  a large  cat  have 
been  recovered  from  loeations  where  the  pink  sediments  are  exposed  along  the 
riverbanks  (Jefferson  1991). 


Special  Designations 
Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 
Lake  Havasu’s  Aubrey  Hills  Natural  Area 

The  Aubrey  Hills  Natural  Area  includes  publie  lands  on  the  east  side  of  Lake 
Havasu  and  west  of  Arizona  State  Route  95  (See  Maps  2-60,  2-61,  2-62).  The 
area  provides  important  wildlife  habitat  including  sensitive  bighorn  sheep  habitat 
and  habitat  for  desert  tortoise.  AZGFD  has  two  wildlife  waters  within  the  area. 
The  scenie  values  within  the  hills  provide  for  outstanding  non-motorized 
recreation.  The  area  contains  a natural  viewshed  for  Lake  Havasu  and  unique 
geologieal  formations.  Two  of  these  geological  formations  are  important 
destinations  within  the  Aubrey  Hills:  Craek-in-the-Roek  and  Table  Mountain. 
Sinee  the  late  1980s  motorized  use  in  the  area  has  been  limited  to  authorized 
users  only.  This  eondition  has  created  an  open  spaee  free  from  impaets  of 
expanding  urbanization  of  the  Lake  Havasu  region,  proteeting  the  natural  and 
seenic  values  of  the  area.  The  area  is  erossed  with  “social”  trails  (or  trails  not 
constructed  but  ereated  by  use  over  time)  ineluding  some  prehistorie  trails  and 
other  cultural  sites. 


Bullhead  Bajada  Natural  and  Cultural 

The  proposed  ACEC  eneompasses  portions  of  the  Beale’s  Wagon  Road  (See 
Maps  2-60,  2-61, 2-62,  and  2-63).  Lt.  Edward  F.  Beale,  a naval  officer  in  the 
serviee  of  the  U.S.  Army  Topographieal  Corps,  was  ordered  by  the  War 
Department  to  build  a government-funded  wagon  road  aeross  the  35th  Parallel 
His  seeondary  orders  were  to  test  the  feasibility  of  the  use  of  eamels  as  paek 
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animals  in  the  Southwestern  desert.  Beale  surveyed  the  wagon  road  in  1857 
during  the  “Great  Camel  Experiment.”  He  followed  existing  prehistoric  trails 
and  associated  sites.  The  wagon  road  was  constructed  between  1857  and  1859. 
The  site  complex  is  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  (NRHP) 
and  is  of  regional,  if  not  national,  importance. 

The  wagon  road  followed  one  of  the  strands  of  the  Mojave  Trail,  a prehistoric 
trail  system  used  by  the  Mojave  people  to  access  lands  and  resources  between  the 
Black  Mountains  and  the  Colorado  River.  The  Mojave  Trail  continued  west  of 
the  river  into  California  and  was  used  in  travels  to  the  coast  on  trading 
expeditions.  Additional  significant  associated  archaeological  sites  are  located 
within  the  ACEC. 

This  area  also  contains  some  of  the  best  tortoise  habitat  in  the  Black  Mountains. 
Research  by  McLuckie  et  al  (1999)  and  Glenn  et  al.  (1990)  indicates  that  desert 
tortoise  in  the  southern  Black  Mountains  are  genetically  grouped  with  the 
federally  threatened  Mojavean  population  west  and  north  of  the  Colorado  River. 
The  western  and  eastern  bajadas  of  Black  Mountains,  including  the  proposed 
ACEC,  provide  habitat  to  the  largest  and  most  contiguous  known  population  of 
desert  tortoise  in  the  entire  Black  Mountain  ecosystem.  The  highest  densities 
seem  to  occur  in  the  bajadas  versus  the  more  protected  and  less  developed  steep 
and  rock  slopes. 

Current  development  is  having  tremendous  impacts  on  desert  tortoise  habitat  in 
the  southern  Black  Mountains.  Particularly  vulnerable  are  the  western  bajadas 
adjacent  to  Bullhead  City  and  Ft.  Mojave. 


Beale  Slough  Riparian  and  Cultural 

Lands  surrounding  Beale  Slough  (a  finger  of  open  water  with  associated  marsh 
lands)  in  California  comprise  the  proposed  ACEC  (See  Maps  2-60,  2-61,  2-62, 
and  2-63).  Important  riparian  habitat  and  significant  cultural  resources  are 
located  within  the  boundaries.  Included  within  the  boundaries  are  significant 
prehistoric  sites  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the  NRHP  and  important  riparian  and 
native  fish  habitat.  Interagency  cooperation  has  recreated  wildlife  habitat  for 
numerous  species. 


Black  Peak  Cultural 

This  mountain  peak  has  been  identified  as  a significant  place  of  traditional 
cultural  importance  by  local  tribes.  Visually,  Black  Peak  stands  out  alone, 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  sandy  Cactus  Plain  to  the  east  of  Parker.  Currently  it 
has  communication  sites  on  its  summit,  both  on  BLM-administered  lands  and  on 
tribal-owned  lands  (see  Map  2-60). 
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Cienega  Historic  Mining  District 

The  Cienega  Mining  District  is  located  in  the  Buckskin  Mountains  north  of  the 
town  of  Parker  and  east  of  the  Colorado  River,  in  La  Paz  County,  Arizona  (see 
Map  2-60).  The  western  part  of  the  Cienega  Mining  District  is  dominated  by 
volcanic  formations  cut  by  a dramatic  exposure  of  red  sedimentary  rock.  There 
are  extensive  exposures  of  bedrock  and  soil  development  is  lacking.  The  area’s 
relief  is  defined  by  rugged  slopes  and  a structurally  controlled  drainage  system. 
Historic  mining  has  altered  the  natural  landscape  in  many  areas.  Underground 
mine  features,  shafts,  adits  and  prospect  pits,  are  a public  safety  hazard.  The  area 
is  a popular  recreation  destination  for  OHV  users. 

Mining  features  attract  the  curious.  OHV  activities  range  from  passenger  cars 
driving  on  county-maintained  roads  to  four-wheel-drive  vehicles,  all-terrain 
vehicles,  and  motorcycles  driving  on  challenging  back  country  routes. 

Copper,  gold,  and  silver  deposits  were  discovered  by  prospectors  in  the  Cienega 
Mining  District  as  early  as  1860  and  the  area  has  historic  sites  of  both  industrial 
and  domestic  activities  associated  with  the  development,  boom,  and  decline  of 
mining.  Records  of  production  began  in  1870.  Historic  mining  obliterates  the 
prehistoric  landscape  and  no  prehistoric  features  have  been  identified  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  of  the  recorded  historic  mining  sites.  Mining  activity 
continued  into  the  recent  historic  period,  and  mining  activity  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s  altered  and  obliterated  some  of  the  earlier  historic  artifacts  and  features. 
Visual  integrity  of  the  historic  landscape  is  an  important  part  of  interpreting 
cultural  resources  for  the  public. 

The  underground  mining  features,  shafts  and  adits,  create  a human-made  habitat 
for  a number  of  animals.  Mines  provide  important  habitat  for  several  sensitive 
bat  species.  Many  abandoned  mines  are  being  used  by  bats  for  maternity  roosts 
and  winter  or  summer  roost  sites.  Mines  also  provide  important  habitat  for  other 
wildlife  species  including  the  Sonoran  Desert  tortoise.  The  proposed  ACEC  area 
is  classified  by  LHFO  BLM  as  Category  III  desert  tortoise  habitat. 


Crossman  Peak  Scenic 

Akoke-humi,  the  Mojave  name  for  Crossman  Peak,  has  been  identified  as  a 
significant  place  of  traditional  cultural  importance  and  is  included  in  oral 
traditions  concerning  creation  of  the  Colorado  River.  In  the  1987  YUMA  RMP, 
much  of  this  same  area  behind  Lake  Havasu  City  was  recognized  for  special 
management  by  BLM  allocating  it  as  a Natural  Scenic  Area.  (See  Map  2-59). 

The  area  proposed  as  an  ACEC  would  protect  this  natural  scenic  backdrop  along 
with  additional  acreage  to  protect  the  cultural  and  other  resource  concerns;  the 
extent  of  the  area  depends  on  boundaries  set  by  alternatives  (See  Maps  2-60, 
2-61,  2-62,  and  2-63).  Public  land  in  this  general  area  contains  sacred  mountain 
and  sites  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the  NRHP  including  petroglyph  sites.  It  also 
encompasses  important  wildlife  habitat  including  Category  II  desert  tortoise 
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habitat,  and  sensitive  bighorn  sheep  habitat.  A large  tract  of  public  land  in  the 
southeast  end  of  the  proposed  ACEC  exhibits  a high  degree  of  naturalness  with 
little  human  modification  of  the  landscape  and  opportunities  for  solitude  and 
unconfmed  recreation. 


Swansea  Historic  District 

The  proposed  ACEC  encompasses  the  historic  Swansea  Townsite,  which 
contains  ruins  of  numerous  structures  and  mining  features,  including  associated 
shafts,  adits,  roads,  railroad,  and  the  Swansea  pump  station  (see  Maps  2-60,  2-61, 
2-62,  and  2-63).  The  historic  archaeological  district  (as  mapped  in  Alternative  2) 
has  been  determined  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the  NRHP.  Prospected  in  the 
1 880s,  the  copper  mining  town  was  established  in  1908.  The  next  50  years  saw  a 
series  of  booms  and  busts.  The  mine  became  inactive  in  the  early  1960s.  The 
recreational  use  of  the  town  never  stopped. 

The  Swansea  mining  camp  is  located  in  La  Paz  County,  approximately  35  miles 
southeast  of  Parker,  Arizona.  Physiographically,  the  area  lies  in  what  is  referred 
to  as  the  Basin  and  Range  province.  The  biological  environment  of  the  site  is 
typical  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  ecosystem,  containing 
saguaro,  cholla,  creosote,  ocotillo,  palo  verde,  and  mesquite. 

The  camp  is  situated  in  a northeast-southwest  trending  valley  bordered  by  the 
Rawhide  Mountains  to  the  north  and  the  Buckskin  Mountains  to  the  south,  and 
lies  just  south  of  the  Bill  Williams  River.  The  mine  and  camp  area  rests  on  low 
undulating  alluvial  flats  dissected  by  washes.  Material  remains  consist  of  the 
foundations  and  other  structural  remains  of  mine  shafts,  the  processing  plant,  the 
mine  haulage  system,  water  and  power  conveyance  systems,  domestic  and 
commercial  buildings,  tent  foundations,  wooden  building  ruins,  two  cemeteries, 
the  Arizona  and  Swansea  Railroad  grade,  depot,  weigh  scale,  and  repair 
buildings.  Sheet  refuse  from  mining  and  domestic  uses,  such  as  machine  parts, 
slag,  tin  cans,  bottles,  and  building  materials,  covers  broad  areas  of  the  site. 
Topographically  and  visually,  the  site  is  dominated  by  Clara  Peak,  just  to  the 
south  and  east. 


Three  Rivers  Riparian 

This  ACEC  was  designated  in  the  1995  Kingman  Resource  Area  Resource 
Management  Plan  and  approximately  16,100  acres  of  BLM  public  land  are 
within  the  LHFO  planning  area.  The  area  within  LHFO  is  around  Alamo  Lake 
and  extends  along  either  side  of  the  Bill  Williams  River  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Swansea  Wilderness  (see  Maps  2-59,  2-60,  2-61,  2-62,  and  2-63). 

Approximately  8,01 1 acres  within  the  current  ACEC  and  under  LHFO  BLM 
administration  were  designated  as  part  of  the  Rawhide  and  Swansea  Wilderness 
Areas  in  1990,  and  approximately  3,148  acres  of  public  lands  along  the 
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Bill  Williams  River  have  been  nominated  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  System. 

The  ACEC  was  designated  to  protect  riparian  resources,  scenic  values,  and 
threatened  and  endangered  species  habitat,  specifically  bald  eagle  aeries.  This 
riparian  habitat  is  extremely  valuable  for  available  year-round  water,  diversity  of 
vegetation  and  crucial  habitat  for  bird,  fish,  other  wildlife,  and  insect  populations. 
The  riparian  habitat  provides  both  wintering  and  breeding  habitat  for  the 
southwestern  willow  flycatcher,  bald  eagle,  and  peregrine  falcons.  The  extensive 
riparian  habitat  with  native  cottonwood  and  willow  trees  provides  outstanding 
scenic  qualities  with  the  free-flowing  river,  surrounding  mountains,  and  cliff 
features  offering  solitude  and  water-based  recreation  opportunities. 

Within  the  current  ACEC  boundary  but  not  subject  to  BLM  LHFO  management 
(not  counted  in  the  ACEC  acreage  figure)  is  Alamo  Lake.  Approximately 
3,488  acres  of  public  land  were  withdrawn  by  Public  Land  Order  (PLO)  492  on 
July  2,  1948,  by  the  Corps  for  flood  control.  Alamo  Dam  constructed  for  this 
purpose  was  completed  in  the  late  1 960s  and  the  Corps  has  leased  most  of  the 
withdrawn  lands  to  Arizona  State  Parks  and  AZGFD.  BLM  manages  the  grazing 
on  these  withdrawn  lands.  Alamo  State  Park  also  operates  an  additional 
4,893  acres  under  a Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  BLM.  The  majority  of 
the  lands  subject  to  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  is  included  within  the 
current  ACEC  acreage  but  does  not  encompass  any  of  the  designating  features  of 
the  ACEC. 


Whipple  Wash  Natural  Area 

The  unique  geological  formations  within  this  area  provide  excellent  and 
important  habitat  for  desert  bighorn  sheep,  bat  habitat  (including  maternity  roosts 
and  lek  sites),  raptor  habitat,  nesting  areas  for  neotropical  migratory  birds,  and 
habitat  for  the  threatened  Mojave  Desert  tortoise.  This  proposed  ACEC  contains 
a natural  viewshed  for  Lake  Havasu,  important  plant  and  wildlife  habitat,  and  the 
remains  of  historic  mining  from  the  late  19th  century  to  the  1930s 
(see  Map  2-60). 


Back  Country  Byways 

Back  Country  Byways  are  specific  routes  designated  because  of  the  scenic 
quality  of  the  landscape  and/or  interpretive  opportunities  for  various  levels  of 
vehicular  travel.  “Section  1047  of  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation 
Efficiency  Act  of  1991  created  a national  scenic  byway  program  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The  Act  recognized  the  BLM  back 
country  byway  program  as  a component  of  the  national  byway  system”  (Bureau 
of  Land  Management  1993b).  Currently,  LHFO  manages  one  Back  Country 
Byway  within  the  planning  area.  This  is  the  Parker  Dam  Road  byway  along  the 
west  side  of  the  Parker  Strip  in  San  Bernardino  County,  California 
(see  Map  2-59). 
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Parker  Dam  Road 

This  was  the  61st  designated  National  Back  Country  Byway  in  the  Nation.  The 
Parker  Dam  Road  is  a paved  road  maintained  by  San  Bernardino  County, 
California,  traveling  along  the  California  side  of  the  Colorado  River.  The  byway 
theme  interprets  the  Colorado  River  as  the  “thread  of  life”  connecting  people, 
wildlife,  and  vegetation  in  the  river  canyon  as  well  as  the  communities  of  Parker 
Dam,  California,  and  Parker,  Arizona.  The  byway  connects  the  many  developed 
recreation  facilities,  both  commercial  resorts  and  BLM  campground  and  day  use. 
The  byway  is  used  by  recreational  visitors  to  access  1 1 BLM-developed 
recreation  sites  and  1 1 concessions.  There  are  six  developed  wayside  exhibits  for 
the  byway. 

This  RMP  analyzed  the  following  six  other  possible  Back  Country  Byways. 


Alamo  Lake 

This  potential  byway  incorporates  25  miles  of  an  all-season  county  paved  road 
that  ends  at  Alamo  Lake  State  Park,  the  Wayside  Recreational  Vehicle  Park,  and 
other  private  lands  in  the  Alamo  Lake  area.  The  route  extends  north  along  the 
east  side  of  Butler  Valley,  and  provides  distance  views  of  the  Harcuvar  and 
Rawhide  Mountains  Wilderness  Areas.  There  is  an  existing  interpretive  kiosk 
located  halfway  to  the  state  park  that  is  maintained  by  BLM.  Most  of  the  use  on 
this  road  is  by  visitors  traveling  to  the  state  park  though  some  use  on  this  road  is 
to  access  the  OHV  trails  that  bisect  the  paved  roads. 


Camp  Bouse 

This  potential  byway  consists  of  more  than  20  miles  of  sandy  gravel,  county- 
maintained  power  line  maintenance  road,  connecting  two  other  potential  byways. 
Alamo  Lake  and  Bouse-Swansea-Parker  (Midway).  This  route  crosses  the  Butler 
Valley  and  state  lands.  In  the  center  of  the  valley  is  the  historic  location  for  one 
of  General  Patton’s  WWII  training  camps.  Portions  of  this  route  are  extremely 
sandy  and  require  four-wheel-drive  vehicles. 


Parker  - Bouse  Swansea 

This  potential  byway  incorporates  three  county  maintained  roads:  13.16  miles  of 
the  paved  Shea  Road,  10.10  miles  of  the  all-weather  gravel  Swansea  Mine  Road, 
and  18  miles  of  the  all-weather  gravel  Swansea  Road.  Past  the  intersection  of 
Swansea  Mine  and  Swansea  roads,  the  last  7 miles  take  the  traveler  into  the 
Swansea  Townsite.  While  this  section  of  road  is  maintained  by  the  county,  the 
terrain  encourages  the  use  of  high-clearance  vehicles.  Besides  the  townsite,  this 
potential  byway  offers  views  of  the  Gibraltar  Mountain  and  East  Cactus  Plain 
Wilderness  Areas,  remnants  of  ranching  activities,  the  old  Swansea  railroad 
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grade,  the  Central  Arizona  Project  (CAP),  and  prehistoric  sites.  A kiosk  has  been 
installed  on  Shea  Road  and  a bulletin  board  appears  on  Swansea  Road  near  the 
CAP,  and  another  kiosk  has  been  installed  at  Swansea  Townsite. 


Cienega 

This  potential  byway  incorporates  one  county-maintained  all-weather  gravel  road 
and  an  OHV  route.  The  Cienega  Springs  road  ends  on  private  lands  at  the 
popular  local  attraction,  “The  Desert  Bar.”  The  Gray  Eagle  Mine  Loop  is  a 
popular  OHV  trail  that  passes  through  dramatic  geological  formations  and 
remnants  of  mining  from  the  last  century.  This  potential  byway  also  offers  views 
of  the  Gibraltar  Mountain  Wilderness  Area  and  the  Colorado  River.  The  Gray 
Eagle  Mine  Loop  is  well  marked  and  has  bulletin  boards  on  both  ends  of  the  trail. 


Plomosa 

This  potential  byway  is  a paved  county  road  that  connects  areas  around  Quartzite 
and  Bouse,  Arizona,  a distance  of  about  1 8 miles.  The  potential  byway  offers 
views  of  the  dramatic  Plomosa  Mountains  and  Sonoran  Desert.  The  Bouse 
Fisherman  intaglio  is  another  reason  the  route  is  popular  with  winter  visitors. 
There  is  a kiosk  at  the  west  end  of  the  route  near  SR  95.  The  potential  byway 
would  be  cooperatively  managed  by  LHFO  and  the  Yuma  FO. 


Little  Harquahala 

This  potential  byway  connects  I- 10  (Hovatter  Road),  to  Salome,  Arizona.  The 
potential  byway  is  a county-maintained  all  weather  gravel  road,  which  travels 
through  scenic  Sonoran  Desert  landscape.  This  10-mile  stretch  includes  a 
winding,  rolling,  and  rocky  course  through  the  Little  Harquahala  Mountains.  The 
area  is  rich  in  historic  and  current  mining  activity,  including  a historic  cemetery. 


Wilderness 

With  the  passage  of  the  Arizona  Desert  Wilderness  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law 
101-628,  dated  November  28,  1990),  Congress  designated  some  1.1  million  acres 
of  BLM-administered  land  in  Arizona  as  wilderness.  Five  separate  wilderness 
areas,  totaling  more  than  97,500  acres  of  public  lands,  are  located  within  the 
LHFO  planning  area.  These  wilderness  areas  are  East  Cactus  Plain,  Gibraltar 
Mountain,  Harcuvar  Mountains,  Rawhide  Mountains,  and  Swansea  Wilderness 
Areas.  A small  portion  of  Arrastra  Mountain  Wilderness  lies  inside  the  planning 
area  but  is  managed  by  the  Kingman  Field  Office.  The  Arizona  Desert 
Wilderness  Act  also  retained  Cactus  Plain  as  Wilderness  Study  Area  (WSA) 

(see  Map  2-64). 
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LHFO  also  manages  7,030  acres  of  public  lands  as  portions  of  the  Chemehuevi 
Mountains,  Dead  Mountains,  and  the  Whipple  Mountains  Wilderness  Areas, 
designated  in  the  California  Desert  Protection  Act  of  1994.  The  major  portions 
of  these  areas  are  within  the  Needles  Field  Office/Califomia  Desert  District. 


Gibraltar  Mountain  Wilderness 

The  Gibraltar  Mountain  Wilderness  is  at  the  western  end  of  the  Buckskin 
Mountains  about  10  miles  east  of  Parker  in  La  Paz  County,  Arizona.  The  unit’s 
boundaries  are  formed  by  a transmission  line  ROW,  maintained  roads,  state  and 
private  lands,  and  the  Parker  400  racecourse.  The  area  consists  largely  of  a 
rugged  mass  of  volcanic  rock  dissected  by  deep,  sandy  drainages  and  rocky 
canyons.  Vegetation  consists  primarily  of  a thin  cover  of  creosote,  staghorn 
cholla,  and  barrel  cactus  with  several  dense  concentrations  of  palo  verde 
occurring  in  the  washes. 

Opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  and  unconfmed  recreation  are 
outstanding.  The  deep  drainages  and  rocky  canyons  with  their  dense  stands  of 
palo  verde  provide  effective  screening.  In  addition,  the  rugged  topography  and 
subtle  vegetation  changes  make  the  area  highly  attractive  for  hiking  and 
horseback  riding.  Human-made  developments  include  vehicle  ways  and 
evidence  of  mining  and  grazing  activity.  However,  because  these  developments 
are  widely  dispersed  and  largely  unnoticeable  due  to  topography,  they  do  not 
detract  from  the  area’s  overall  naturalness.  The  Gibraltar  Mountain 
Interdisciplinary  Management  Plan  was  completed  in  March  2001 . Route 
designation  within  the  planning  area  has  been  completed  and  75%  of  the 
wilderness  boundary  routes  have  been  signed.  Vehicle  trespass  continues  to  be  a 
problem  in  two  or  three  areas  along  the  boundary. 


East  Cactus  Plain  Wilderness 

The  East  Cactus  Plain  Wilderness  Area  is  east  of  Parker  in  La  Paz  County, 
Arizona.  The  area  is  bounded  by  maintained  roads,  state  land,  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  (CAP)  canal,  a transmission  line  ROW,  and  the  Parker  400 
racecourse.  There  is  a 640-acre  inholding  of  state  land  in  this  wilderness.  The 
wilderness  terrain  is  formed  by  stabilized  and  partially  stabilized  sand  dunes. 
Vegetation  includes  big  galleta  grass  along  with  saguaro,  ocotillo,  blue  and 
foothills  palo  verde,  buckhom  and  silver  cholla,  and  white  bursage. 

Opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  and  unconfmed  recreation  are 
outstanding.  Topographic  screening  from  the  stabilized  sand  dunes  and 
vegetative  screening  provide  privacy  barriers.  Recreational  opportunities  include 
horseback  riding,  hiking,  nature  study,  sightseeing  (especially  during  the 
mornings  and  evenings),  and  photography.  Human-made  developments  are 
substantially  unnoticeable,  consisting  mostly  of  a grazing  development,  old 
vehicle  ways,  and  the  graded  route  of  an  old  railroad.  The  East  Cactus  Plain 
Wilderness  Management  Plan  was  completed  in  September  1 994. 
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Implementation  of  the  management  actions  described  in  the  plan  has  reached 
85%.  Monitoring  of  compliance  and  effectiveness  of  actions  is  ongoing. 


Harcuvar  Mountains  Wilderness 

The  Harcuvar  Mountains  Wilderness  Area  comprises  an  area  of  rugged 
mountains  rising  abruptly  from  the  desert  floor — a classic  Sonoran  Desert 
mountain  range.  Elevations  range  from  2,400  to  5,135  feet,  a vertical  change  of 
nearly  2,800  feet.  The  rocky  canyons,  sculpted  ridgelines,  and  challenging  desert 
peaks  offer  an  outstanding  setting  for  primitive  forms  of  recreation.  The  northern 
ridgeline  of  the  Harcuvar  Mountains  is  isolated  and  rarely  visited,  greatly 
enhancing  opportunities  for  solitude.  This  high  ridgeline  features  a 3,500-acre 
island  of  chaparral  habitat.  Human-made  developments  include  vehicle  ways 
and  evidence  of  mining  and  grazing  activity.  However,  because  these 
developments  are  widely  dispersed  and  largely  unnoticeable  due  to  topography, 
they  do  not  detract  from  the  area’s  overall  naturalness. 


Rawhide  Mountains  Wilderness 

The  Rawhide  Mountains  Wilderness  is  bisected  by  the  Bill  Williams  River. 
Elevations  range  from  1,730  to  2,430  feet.  The  Rawhide  Mountains  contain 
many  rugged  outcroppings  and  canyons,  creating  a wide  variety  of  landscapes. 
The  600-foot  gorge  of  the  Bill  Williams  River  is  a favorite  of  hikers.  Rugged 
landforms,  riparian  vegetation,  and  water  combine  to  provide  a variety  of  scenery 
unmatched  within  the  planning  area.  Wilderness  management  planning  for  this 
area  will  begin  after  this  RMP  is  completed. 


Swansea  Wilderness 

The  Swansea  Wilderness  Area  is  25  miles  northeast  of  Parker  in  La  Paz  County, 
Arizona.  Its  boundaries  are  fornied  by  maintained  roads,  transmission  line  and 
gas  pipeline  ROWs,  and  state  and  private  lands.  There  is  a 1 10-acre  inholding  of 
private  land  in  this  wilderness  area.  The  wilderness  adjoins  a short  segment  of 
the  Bill  Williams  River,  portions  of  the  Buckskin  Mountains  to  the  south,  and  the 
Rawhide  Mountains  to  the  north.  The  area’s  terrain  is  highly  varied  and  includes 
a river  canyon  flanked  by  rugged  mountains  and  some  open  tableland  at  the 
northern  end.  A complex  system  of  drainages  dissects  the  mountains. 

Vegetation  consists  primarily  of  creosote  in  association  with  staghorn  cholla, 
barrel  cactus,  and  palo  verde.  Opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  and 
unconfmed  recreation  are  outstanding.  The  wilderness’  size,  remoteness,  and 
topography  provide  opportunities  to  recreate  without  seeing  or  hearing  other 
people  or  outside  influences.  Camping,  backpacking,  photography,  nature  study, 
and  hunting  are  some  of  the  current  recreational  uses  of  this  area.  Human-made 
developments  include  scattered  evidence  of  past  mining,  including  vehicle  ways 
leading  to  mines.  However,  the  wilderness’  size  and  topography  make  these 
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developments  virtually  unnoticeable.  Wilderness  management  planning  for  this 
area  will  begin  after  this  RMP  is  completed. 


Cactus  Plain  Wilderness  Study  Area 

The  Cactus  Plain  WSA  is  15  miles  southeast  of  Parker  in  La  Paz  County, 

Arizona.  The  WSA  boundaries  include  maintained  roads,  the  CAP  canal,  a 
railroad,  a transmission  line  right-of-way,  the  Parker  400  racecourse,  and  state 
and  private  lands.  Three  sections  inside  the  area  are  owned  by  the  State  of 
Arizona.  The  WSA  is  in  the  western  half  of  the  Cactus  Plain,  an  immense  open 
area  of  stabilized  and  partially  stabilized  sand  dunes.  Vegetation  in  the  area 
includes  big  galleta  grass  along  with  saguaro,  ocotillo,  blue  and  foothills  palo 
verde,  buckhom  and  silver  cholla,  and  white  bursage.  Opportunities  for  solitude 
and  primitive  and  unconfined  recreation  are  outstanding  because  of  the 
topography,  a dense  network  of  ridges  and  hollows  that  screens  out  sights  and 
sounds  of  other  people.  Also,  the  large  number  of  potential  trailheads  would  tend 
to  disperse  use.  Human-made  developments  are  few,  widely  dispersed,  and 
substantially  unnoticeable. 


Chemehuevi  Mountains  Wilderness 

This  small  portion  of  wilderness  is  surrounded  by  the  Havasu  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  Wilderness  and  the  rest  of  the  Chemehuevi  Mountains  Wilderness  Area 
in  the  California  Desert  Conservation  Area  (CDCA).  The  terrain  is  rugged,  with 
a 200-foot  difference  in  altitude  occurring  in  its  less  than  0.5-mile  width. 
Vegetation  is  sparse,  consisting  mainly  of  creosote  and  bursage.  There  are  no 
human-made  developments  in  this  portion  of  the  wilderness.  The  unit  offers 
outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  and  unconfined  recreation 
when  it  is  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  adjacent  wilderness  lands. 


Dead  Mountains  Wilderness 

These  two  small  and  separate  portions  of  the  Dead  Mountains  Wilderness  Area 
are  located  in  San  Bernardino  County,  California.  They  are  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  CDCA  and  elsewhere  by  state  and  private  lands  and  a transmission  line 
maintenance  road.  These  areas  lie  on  a bajada  sloping  eastward  from  the  Dead 
Mountains,  with  gently  rolling  hills  and  deeply  cut  washes.  Vegetative  cover  is 
extremely  sparse,  consisting  mostly  of  creosote,  bursage,  and  cholla.  In  the 
southern  addition,  the  plant  life  normally  associated  with  desert  washes  is 
conspicuously  lacking.  This  portion  of  the  Dead  Mountains  Wilderness  offers 
outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  and  unconfined  recreation 
when  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  adjoining  CDCA  Wilderness. 
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Whipple  Mountains  Wilderness 

The  Whipple  Mountains  Addition  is  located  approximately  5 miles  northwest  of 
Parker  Dam  in  San  Bernardino  County,  California.  The  area  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  CDCA’s  Whipple  Mountains  Wilderness  and  elsewhere  by 
maintained  roads  and  state  and  private  lands.  The  area,  which  is  located  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Whipple  Mountains,  has  rugged  topography  with  four  major 
washes.  Vegetation  on  the  mountains  is  sparse  and  consists  primarily  of 
creosote,  bursage,  and  cholla.  The  washes  have  dense  vegetation  with  palo  verde 
being  the  predominate  tree.  These  woodland  washes  provide  important  wildlife 
habitat  for  foraging  bats  and  nesting  neotropical  migratory  birds.  The  Whipple 
Mountains  Addition  offers  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive 
and  unconfmed  recreation  as  part  of  CDCA’s  adjoining  wilderness  lands. 
Human-made  developments  include  a few  scattered  mining  sites,  but  these  are 
not  substantially  noticeable. 


Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 

Rivers  within  the  LHFO  planning  area  were  analyzed  in  accordance  with  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (December  23,  1980)  and  BLM  Information 
Memoranda  87-515  (July  23,  1987)  and  88-570  (September  8,  1988)  to 
determine  their  eligibility  to  be  studied  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  Three  segments  of  the  Bill  Williams  River  were 
determined  to  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  of  being  “free-flowing”  and 
having  one  or  more  “outstandingly  remarkable”  values  (see  Map  2-64).  In 
December  1994,  the  Arizona  State  Wide  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Legislative 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  determined  these  segments  as  suitable  for 
designation.  The  outstandingly  remarkable  values  for  each  eligible  river  segment 
are  described  below. 


Suitable  River  Segments 

The  Bill  Williams  River  begins  at  Alamo  Dam  and  stretches  for  37  miles  to  Lake 
Havasu.  The  21  miles  of  the  river  from  the  dam  downstream  to  Planet  Ranch 
contain  approximately  16  miles  of  BLM-administered  land.  In  1969,  the  flow  of 
the  Bill  Williams  River  became  regulated  with  the  construction  of  Alamo  Dam. 
The  Corps,  who  operated  Alamo  Dam,  recognizes  a “gentleman’s  agreement”  to 
a minimum  of  10  cubic  feet  per  second  to  satisfy  the  existing  water  rights  for 
private  water  users  and  the  Bill  Williams  National  Wildlife  Refuge  downstream. 
Annual  flows  below  the  dam  averaged  153  cubic  feet  per  second.  See  Table  3-7. 
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Table  3-7.  Annual  Flows  below  Alamo  Dam 

Cubic  feet  per 

Years  second  in  a water 

Low  High 

1973-1986  2.05  888.00 


The  river  gorge  is  narrow  with  numerous  deep  side  canyons.  Perennial  water  and 
riparian  vegetation  create  a dramatic  oasis,  which  enhances  the  overall  scenic 
quality  of  the  area. 

The  river  is  one  of  the  most  important  desert  riparian  ecosystems_in  the  state  of 
Arizona.  The  riparian  zone  is  dominated  by  mesquite  bosques,  saltcedar, 

Fremont  Cottonwood,  and  willow.  The  river  provides  important  habitat  for 
numerous  species.  High  primary  productivity  has  produced  an  abundance  of 
non-game  birds,  amphibians,  reptiles,  and  mammals.  Approximately  three 
different  species  of  fungi  and  lichens,  288  species  of  plants,  343  species  of  birds, 
56  species  of  mammals,  28  species  of  reptiles,  six  species  of  amphibians, 

29  species  of  fish,  153  species  of  terrestrial  and  94  species  of  aquatic  arthropods, 
and  six  species  of  annelids  are  known  or  suspected  to  occur  along  the  Bill 
Williams  River  corridor.  The  Bill  Williams  River  drainage  contains  the  fourth- 
highest  diversity  of  raptors  found  in  Arizona.  The  riparian  area  provides 
wintering  and  breeding  habitat  for  bald  eagles  and  potential  habitat  for  breeding 
peregrine  falcons.  This  particular  area  could  significantly  contribute  to  bald 
eagles  recolonizing  the  Colorado  River.  Fish  may  occur  in  the  Bill  Williams 
River  following  high  release  from  Alamo  Dam  and  where  there  is  flowing 
surface  water. 

Outstanding  recreation  opportunities  exist  along  this  river.  Backpacking  and 
hiking  opportunities  are  superb  along  the  river  and  its  many  side  canyons.  While 
the  river  is  flowing,  opportunities  exist  for  non-motorized  float  trips  using  rafts, 
canoes,  and  kayaks.  There  are  no  developed  recreations  sites  along  the  river. 

Bill  Williams  River  (Segment  1 or  A) 

Segment  A of  the  Bill  Williams  River  possesses  outstanding  scenic  qualities, 
recreational  values,  and  is  part  of  an  important  desert  riparian  ecosystem.  This 
segment  of  the  river  is  in  the  Rawhide  Mountains  Wilderness  and  has  the 
potential  to  be  a major  destination  for  visitors  to  the  wilderness  area.  Segment  A 
is  classified  as  Wild,  since  it  is  free  of  impoundments  and  generally  inaccessible 
except  by  trail  or  float. 

Bill  Williams  River  (Segment  2 or  B) 

Segment  B of  the  Bill  Williams  River  possesses  outstanding  scenic  value  and  is 
part  of  an  important  desert  riparian  ecosystem.  The  mile-wide  San  Juan  Utility 
Corridor,  with  the  existing  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Line  (both  buried  and  above 
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ground)  crosses  the  Bill  Williams  River  in  this  segment.  The  pipeline  ROW  is 
50  feet  wide  and  includes  a maintained  maintenance  road  and  20  acres  that  could 
be  developed  for  a bridge.  This  segment  is  classified  as  Scenic,  since  it  is  free  of 
impoundments  but  the  segment  is  accessible  by  a road  and  OHV  routes. 

Bill  Williams  River  (Segment  3 or  C) 

Segment  C of  the  Bill  Williams  River  possesses  outstanding  scenic  qualities  and 
recreational  values  and  is  part  of  an  important  desert  riparian  ecosystem.  This 
portion  of  the  river  is  in  the  Swansea  Wilderness  and  has  the  potential  to  be  a 
major  destination  for  visitors  to  the  wilderness  area.  Segment  C is  classified  as 
Wild,  since  it  is  free  of  impoundments  and  generally  inaccessible  except  by  trail 
or  float. 


Lake  Havasu/Colorado  River  Regional 
Management  Area 

The  proposed  Lake  Havasu/Colorado  River  Regional  Management  Area 
(LH/CRRMA),  spanning  the  river  and  lake  from  Davis  Dam  to  Parker  Dam  is  a 
high-value  area.  It  exists  in  close  proximity  to  the  communities  of  Lake  Havasu 
City,  Parker,  and  Bullhead  City  in  Arizona;  Laughlin,  Nevada;  and  Needles, 
California.  It  receives  national  attention  as  it  plays  host  to  winter  visitors  from 
all  over  the  country.  The  LH/CRRMA  is  also  a summer  recreation  destination. 
Beyond  its  recreational  scope,  the  area  contains  important  geological  and 
hydrological  features  and  hosts  a variety  of  threatened  and  endangered  species 
and  their  associated  habitats.  The  biological  resources  include  numerous  fish  and 
bird  species,  and  important  wildlife  resources  such  as  desert  tortoise  and  bighorn 
sheep  habitat.  These  resources  are  strongly  linked  to  the  recreational  value  of  the 
area  and  as  such  no  one  resource  can  be  regarded  in  isolation.  For  more  details 
about  the  affected  environment,  see  Special  Designations  discussions  of  the 
potential  Aubrey  Hills  ACEC  and  the  Whipple  Wash  ACEC. 


Visual  Resource  Management 

Visual  Resource  Management  (VRM)  is  a process  BLM  uses  to  identify  and 
manage  scenic  values  and  reduce  the  visual  impacts  of  development  or  other 
surface-disturbing  activities  on  public  lands.  VRM  establishes  management 
classes  determined  by  the  visual  resource  inventory  rating  assigned  to  specific 
areas.  The  inventory  ratings  are  based  on; 

■ Scenic  quality  evaluation  - The  relative  scenic  worth  of  a landscape  from  a 
visual  perspective  (see  Map  3-2). 

■ Sensitivity  level  analysis  - An  assessment  of  public  concern  (high,  medium, 
low)  for  the  maintenance  of  scenic  quality  (see  Map  3-3). 
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Map  3-2  Visual  Resource  Management  Inventory 
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Map  3-3  Visual  Resource  Management  Inventory 
H20E  R21E  Visual  Sensitivity 
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■ Distance  zones  - Three  subdivisions  of  distance  from  which  a landscape  is 
observed:  1)  foreground/middle  ground,  2)  background,  and  3)  seldom  seen 
(See  Map  3-4). 

An  updated  inventory  of  the  LHFO  planning  area  was  completed  in  mid-2004. 
The  data  collected  by  the  interdisciplinary  team  was  used  to  create  Geographic 
Information  Systems  (GIS)  layers  to  find  VRM  inventory  values.  These  values, 
along  with  management  objectives  were  used  to  develop  the  proposed  VRM 
management  allocations  described  in  Chapter  2. 

The  VRM  classes  describe  objectives  for  the  degree  of  landscape  modification 
allowed.  These  objectives  are  provided  below: 

■ Class  1 - To  preserve  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape.  The  level  of 
change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  should  be  very  low  and  must  not 
attract  attention. 

■ Class  II  - To  retain  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape.  The  level  of 
change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  should  be  low. 

■ Class  III  - To  partially  retain  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape.  The 
level  of  change  to  the  characteristic  landscape  should  be  moderate. 

■ Class  IV  - To  provide  for  management  activities  that  would  allow  for  major 
modification  of  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape.  The  level  of  change 
to  the  characteristic  landscape  can  be  high. 

The  scenic  quality  of  the  LHFO  planning  area  varies  considerably.  Urbanization 
is  clearly  evident  in  many  areas  north  of  1-40,  often  lowering  the  scenic  quality  to 
Class  IV.  Elsewhere  in  LHFO,  public  lands  provide  a dramatic  natural  setting  or 
backdrop  to  the  Lake  Havasu  shoreline  and  fall  into  VRM  management 
Classes  II  and  III. 

Other  portions  of  the  planning  area,  such  as  the  Bill  Williams  River  corridor, 
have  high  scenic  qualities  and  have  been  nominated  for  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
status.  LHFO  also  administers  five  Wilderness  Areas,  portions  of  three  others, 
and  an  ACEC,  each  of  which  has  high  scenic  qualities  and  viewsheds. 

The  Wilderness  Areas  and  the  proposed  Wild  and  Scenic  River  corridor  would 
fall  under  the  Class  I management  objectives.  In  addition,  the  vast  areas  of  open 
desert  with  dramatic  views  of  mountain  ranges  such  as  the  Harcuvar,  Mohave, 
Rawhide,  and  Buckskin  Mountains  provide  quality  natural  open  space 
viewsheds. 


Wilderness  Characteristics 


During  the  scoping  process,  individuals  providing  public  input  requested  blocks 
of  public  lands  outside  of  designated  wilderness  or  established  wilderness  study 
areas  to  be  protected  for  their  wilderness  characteristics  (see  Map  2-52). 

This  request  was  documented  in  Wilderness  and  General  Management  Proposals 
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to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Lake  Havasu  Field  Office  (Arizona 
Wilderness  Coalition  2003). 

Consistent  with  current  policy,  BLM  updated  the  inventory  of  the  public  lands 
discussed  above.  BLM’s  Instruction  Memoranda  2003-274  and  2003-275 
initiated  the  process  for  assessment  and  evaluation  of  lands  for  wilderness 
characteristics.  The  original  intensive  inventory  was  completed  and  findings 
were  published  in  Wilderness  Review  Arizona,  Intensive  Inventory  oj Public 
Lands  Administered  by  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Decision  Report  (Bureau  of 
Land  Management  1980c).  The  data  gathered  at  that  time  along  with  additional 
data  gathered  in  2003  by  the  Arizona  Wilderness  Coalition  was  used  as  baseline 
information.  Additional  inventory  field  work  was  completed  in  summer  of  2004 
by  BLM  contractors. 

In  the  inventory  and  evaluation  of  lands  in  the  planning  area  for  wilderness 
characteristics,  the  following  descriptions  from  Instruction  Memorandum  2003- 
275,  Attachment  I (see  Appendix  B),  were  used: 

■ Naturalness:  Lands  and  resources  exhibit  a high  degree  of  naturalness,  are 
affected  primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature,  and  are  areas  where  the  imprint  of 
human  activity  is  substantially  unnoticeable.  BLM  has  authority  to 
inventory,  assess,  and/or  monitor  the  attributes  of  the  lands  and  resources  on 
public  lands,  which,  taken  together,  are  an  indication  of  an  area’s  naturalness. 
These  attributes  may  include  the  presence  or  absence  of  roads  and  trails, 
fences  and  other  improvements,  the  nature  and  extent  of  landscape 
modifications,  the  presence  of  native  vegetation  communities,  and  the 
connectivity  of  habitats. 

■ Outstanding  Opportunities  for  Solitude:  Visitors  may  have  outstanding 
opportunities  for  solitude  [...]  when  the  sights,  sounds,  and  evidence  of  other 
people  are  rare  or  infrequent  [and]  where  visitors  can  be  isolated,  alone,  or 
secluded  from  others. 

■ Outstanding  Opportunities  for  a Primitive  and  Unconfined  Type  of 
Recreation:  Visitors  may  have  outstanding  opportunities  for  primitive  and 
unconfmed  types  of  recreation  [...]  where  the  use  of  the  area  is  through  non- 
motorized,  non-mechanical  means,  and  where  no  or  minimal  developed 
recreation  facilities  are  encountered. 

BLM  lands  identified  with  the  above  wilderness  characteristics  may  be  managed 
to  protect  and/or  preserve  some  or  all  of  those  characteristics.  Each  characteristic 
has  been  evaluated  and  mapped  individually  (see  Map  3-5). 

Generally  nine  regions  within  LHFO  were  examined  for  their  wilderness 
characteristics:  Public  lands  around  Crossman  Peak,  Planet  Peak,  Black 
Mountain,  Fox  Wash,  the  edges  of  the  Swansea  Mountains,  Harcuvar  Mountains 
bajada,  and  Buckskin  Mountains.  [No  public  lands  within  Designated 
Wilderness  Areas  were  part  of  this  review.]  These  regions  are  blocks  of  public 
lands  with  few  inholdings.  An  influence  in  the  regions  around  Crossman  Peak 
and  the  two  washes  is  an  estimated  15,000  acres  of  mineral  estate  in  private 
ownership  and/or  State  of  Arizona  ownership. 
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Map  3-4  Visual  Resource  Management  Inventory 
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Map  3-5  Wilderness  Characteristics  Assessment 
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The  imprint  of  humans  is  substantially  unnoticeable  within  most  of  these  regions 
with  the  exception  a few  mining  shafts,  prospects,  old  mining  camps,  and  vehicle 
travel  routes  or  ways.  There  is  a large  presence  of  livestock  grazing  in  regions 
around  the  Harcuvar  Mountains  bajada  and  Buckskin  Mountains.  Most  of  these 
impacts  were  previously  identified  in  the  1980  inventory.  Since  the  intensive 
inventory,  three  additional  wildlife  water  catchments  have  been  installed,  two  in 
the  region  around  Black  Mountain,  and  one  near  Planet  Peak.  These  facilities 
minimally  affect  the  naturalness  directly  in  their  sphere  of  influence  of  0.5  to 
1 mile  and  not  over  any  great  area  within  these  regions.  No  other  noteworthy 
changes  have  occurred  to  the  naturalness  of  the  area  since  that  original  inventory 
in  1980. 

Most  of  these  regions  are  free  of  developed  recreation  facilities.  The  regions 
around  the  Planet  Peak,  Swansea  Mountains,  Harcuvar  Mountains,  and  Buckskin 
Mountains  have  high  potential  for  OHV  use,  in  the  winter  months,  on  old  mining 
routes/  ways  and  especially  in  wash  areas.  On  mesas  northeast  of  Black 
Mountain  and  southwest  of  Fox  Wash,  recreation  use  is  minimal  and  non- 
motorized.  Rugged  relief  plus  vegetation  provides  some  degree  of  screening 
from  other  people  who  might  be  in  these  regions.  Two  areas  where  the 
opportunity  for  solitude  is  constrained:  near  the  CAP  canal  and  on  ridgelines 
overlooking  SR  95.  A major  disturbance  can  be  low-flying  aircraft  operations 
related  to  the  canal  and  military  overflights. 


Environmental  Justice 

On  February  1 1,  1994,  Executive  Order  12898  (Federal  Action  to  Address 
Environmental  Justice  in  Minority  Populations  and  Low-Income  Populations) 
was  published  in  the  Federal  Register  (59  FR  7629).  The  order  requires  each 
federal  agency  to  recognize  and  address  disproportionately  high  and  adverse 
human  health  or  environmental  effects  of  its  programs,  policies,  and  activities  on 
minority  and  low-income  populations.  EPA  has  defined  environmental  Justice  as 
the  fair  treatment  and  meaningful  involvement  of  all  people,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  or  income  with  respect  to  the  development, 
implementation,  and  enforcement  of  environmental  laws,  regulations,  and 
policies. 

In  December  1997,  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  issued  guidance  on 
environmental  justice.  In  addition.  Executive  Order  13045,  Protection  of 
Children  from  Environmental  Health  Risks,  requires  that  actions  be  evaluated  to 
identify  and  assess  environmental  health  risks  and  safety  risks  that  may 
disproportionately  affect  children. 

Arizona  (including  LHFO)  is  home  to  a culturally  rich  population,  including 
many  minority  populations  (see  Appendix  O).  In  accordance  with  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality’s  environmental  justice  guidelines,  minority  populations 
should  be  identified  when  1 ) the  minority  population  of  the  affected  area  exceeds 
50%;  2)  the  minority  population  of  the  affected  area  is  meaningfully  greater  than 
the  minority  population  percentage  in  the  general  population  or  other  appropriate 
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unit  of  geographic  analysis  (Environmental  Protection  Agency  1 998).  Although 
the  population  of  Hispanics,  Latinos,  or  American  Indians  does  not  exceed  50%, 
their  population  in  portions  of  the  analysis  area  is  “meaningfully  greater”  than  the 
minority  population  in  the  general  population  of  the  State  of  Arizona.  Therefore, 
for  the  purposes  of  screening  for  environmental  justice  concerns,  a minority 
population  exists  within  the  planning  area.  The  portion  of  Arizona  residents 
living  below  the  poverty  level  was  13.9%  in  1999,  compared  to  the  U.S.  average 
of  12.4%.  Of  all  the  counties  located  within  the  planning  area.  La  Paz  County 
had  the  largest  percentage  (19.6%)  of  residents  living  below  the  poverty  level 
(U.S.  Census  Bureau  2000).  This  data  represents  a point  in  time  based  upon  the 
Census  Bureau’s  Census  2000  results.  For  an  estimate  of  people  living  in 
poverty  between  1989  and  2000,  see  Tables  P-1 1 and  P-12  in  Appendix  P 
(Socioeconomic  Conditions). 

BLM  has  involved  the  public  by  open  invitation  to  local  scoping  meetings  at  the 
beginning  of  the  EIS  process.  In  other  meetings,  the  public  has  been  invited  to 
listen  and  contribute  their  issues  and  concerns  about  the  planning  area  as  well  as 
to  actively  participate  in  developing  the  management  plan  (see  Chapter  1 ). 


Hazardous  Materials 


Recognized  environmental  conditions  are  known  to  exist  within  the  planning 
area.  A recognized  environmental  condition  is  defined  as  the  presence  or  likely 
presence  of  any  hazardous  substance  or  petroleum  product  on  the  property  under 
conditions  that  indicate  an  existing  release,  a past  release,  or  threat  of  a release 
into  the  ground,  groundwater,  or  surface  water. 

BLM  is  currently  working  cooperatively  with  other  federal,  state,  county,  and 
local  agencies  to  support  the  cleanup  of  three  sites  within  the  Lake  Havasu  Field 
Office.  The  first  site  is  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  at  Topock,  California 
along  the  Colorado  River.  BLM  is  providing  support  for  this  clean-up  since  the 
Chromium  6 plume  is  under  BLM-administered  lands.  Clean-up  is  ongoing  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

The  second  site  had  a leaking  underground  fuel  storage  tank  that  was  removed 
from  the  Big  Bend  Concession  Lease  on  the  California  side  of  the  river  across 
from  Parker,  Arizona.  Final  remedial  approval  of  this  location  is  currently  in 
process  and  should  be  completed  by  January  2007.  Final  remediation  includes 
monitoring  wells  that  have  been  installed;  monitoring  will  continue  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

The  third  site  concerns  a leaking  underground  fuel  storage  tank  that  was  removed 
from  the  Rite  Spot  Market  Concession  Lease  on  the  California  side  of  the  river 
across  from  Parker,  Arizona.  The  tank  was  removed  in  1 999  and  additional 
cleanup  is  currently  underway.  The  installation  of  wells  and  air  sparge  system 
for  the  remedial  action  will  remove  immediate  threat  to  health,  human  safety,  and 
the  environment.  This  cleanup  will  be  scheduled  for  completion  in  2012. 
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Unexploded  ordnance  and  Formerly  Used  Defense  Sites  are  present  within  the 
planning  area  from  the  WWII  military  training  sites.  When  unexploded  ordnance 
is  located  within  the  planning  area,  the  Department  of  Defense  is  contacted  and 
they  travel  to  the  site  and  destroy  or  remove  the  ordnance  immediately. 

Socioeconomics 

Population 

Most  of  the  area  of  concern  is  within  La  Paz  and  Mohave  Counties  where  the 
populations  are  about  19,700  and  155,000  respectively  (Table  3-8).  These 
counties  are  rural  in  nature  and  characterized  by  large  open  spaces  with  widely 
spaced  small  population  nodes  located  along  major  transportation  routes.  About 
half  of  Mohave’s  people  are  concentrated  in  Bullhead  City  and  Lake  Havasu  City 
(see  Appendix  P). 


Table  3-8.  Affected  Area  Population  for  Counties  and  Other  Selected 
Areas 


Area 

1990 

Census 

2000 

Census 

Percentage 
Change 
1990  to 
2000 

Annual 
rate  of 
growth 

La  Paz  County,  AZ 

13,844 

19,715 

42.4% 

3.6% 

Bouse 

NA 

615 

NA 

NA 

Parker 

2,897 

3,140 

8.4 

0.8 

Salome 

NA 

1,690 

NA 

NA 

Wenden 

NA 

556 

NA 

NA 

Maricopa  County,  AZ 

2,122,101 

3,072,149 

44.8 

3.8 

Mohave  County,  AZ 

93,497 

155,032 

65.8 

5.2 

Bullhead  City 

21,951 

33,769 

53.8 

4.4 

Lake  Havasu  City 

24,363 

41,938 

72.1 

5.6 

Yavapai  County,  AZ 

107,714 

167,517 

55.5 

4.5 

Arizona 

3,665,228 

5,130,632 

40.0 

3.4 

San  Bernardino  County,  CA 

1,418,380 

1,709,434 

20.5 

1.9 

Needles 

5,191 

4,830 

-7.0 

-0.7 

California 

29,760,021 

33,871,648 

13.8 

1.3 

United  States 

248,709,873 

281,421,906 

13.2% 

1.2% 

NA  = not  available 

Source;  U.S.  Census  2000a,  1990a  and  1900b 

There  are  three  American  Indian  Reservations  within  the  planning  area 
(Table  3-9).  [Please  note  that  two  of  the  three  reservations  are  located  in  more 
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than  one  state.  In  2000,  collected  data  for  American  Indian  Reservations  was 
presented  for  each  segment  of  a reservation  by  state.]  Two  of  the  three 
Reservations  gained  population  during  the  period  between  1990  and  2000.  The 
largest,  the  Colorado  River  Reservation,  had  a 17%  increase,  adding  more  than 
1,300  persons.  The  Fort  Mojave  Reservation  increased  by  more  than  one-third  or 
285  people.  The  smallest  reservation,  the  Chemehuevi,  went  against  the  general 
growth  trend  and  decreased  by  1 3 persons. 


Table  3-9.  Population  of  Selected  American  Indian  Reservations 

Area 

1990 

2000 

Change  1990 
to  2000 

Annual 
rate  of 
growth 

Chemehuevi  Reservation,  California 

358 

345 

-3.6% 

-0.4% 

Colorado  River  Reservation 

7,865 

9,201 

17.0% 

1.6% 

Fort  Mojave  Reservation 

758 

1,043 

37.6% 

3.2% 

Source:  U.S.  Census  2000a  and  1990a 

Income 

The  per  capita  personal  income  (PCPI)  for  Arizona  ($20,275)  was  approximately 
94%  of  the  national  average  of  $21,588.  PCPI  is  the  total  personal  income 
divided  by  the  total  population  of  an  area.  Personal  income  included  income 
from  all  sources:  wages,  investments,  social  security,  etc.  (Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  2000). 

La  Paz  County  had  the  lowest  PCPI  of  the  four  Arizona  counties  - $14,917,  less 
than  74%  of  the  state  average.  Mohave  County’s  PCPI  was  $16,788,  almost  83% 
of  the  state  average.  The  more  rural  counties  and  small  towns  tend  to  have  lower 
PCPIs  due  in  part  to  the  small  populations,  which  support  smaller  local 
economies  that  do  not  have  the  diversity  or  the  capability  to  provide  higher- 
paying job  opportunities.  Lake  Havasu  City  is  the  local  exception  with  a PCPI 
just  over  the  Arizona  average. 

Total  Personal  Income  in  the  five-county  region  amounted  to  more  than 
$133  billion  in  2000.  Total  Personal  Income  includes  all  income  including 
income  from  wages  and  salaries,  investments,  retirement  pensions,  government 
transfer  payments  (such  as  social  security  and  unemployment  insurance)  etc. 

La  Paz  County,  with  less  than  20,000  residents,  generated  less  than  $0.35  billion, 
0.3%  of  the  state  total.  Mohave  County  had  a Total  Personal  Income  of 
$2.9  billion,  2.2%  of  Arizona’s  total. 
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Earnings  by  Industry 

Earnings  in  the  region  exceeded  $97.6  billion  in  2001 . Earnings  are  composed  of 
wages,  salaries,  other  labor  income,  and  proprietor’s  income  (Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  2001a).  Diversification  across  the  major  industrial  sectors 
characterizes  the  region’s  earnings.  The  chief  components  of  the  regional 
earnings  situation  were  Manufacturing,  Local  Government,  Retail  Trade, 
Professional  and  Technical  Services,  Finance  and  Insurance,  and  Construction 
(U.S.  Census  2000  categories).  Each  of  these  sectors  accounted  for  between 
7 and  9%  of  the  region’s  total  earnings.  These  six  sectors  accounted  for  nearly 
48%  of  all  earnings.  Farming,  Forestry  and  Fishing,  and  Mining  provided  less 
than  1%  of  the  region’s  total  earnings.  Maricopa  County  ($70.6  billion)  and  San 
Bernardino  County  ($23.7  billion)  produced  98.4%  of  all  earnings  in  the  region. 

These  figures  are  somewhat  misleading  since  the  Lake  Havasu  Planning  Area  is 
located  mostly  in  La  Paz  and  Mohave  Counties  and  the  economic  centers  of 
Maricopa  County  and  San  Bernardino  Counties  are  more  than  150  miles  from  the 
main  centers  of  economic  activity  (Bullhead  City,  Lake  Havasu  City,  and  Parker) 
within  the  planning  area.  Earnings  for  La  Paz  and  Mohave  Counties  were  only 
about  $0.18  billion  and  $1.43  billion.  These  two  counties  account  for  only  1.6% 
of  the  total  earnings  for  the  five-county  region. 


Employment  by  Industry 

Again,  two  of  the  five  counties  in  the  affected  area  dominated  the  employment 
situation  for  the  region.  There  were  nearly  2,800,000  full-  and  part-time 
positions  in  the  region  in  2001 . More  than  95%  of  this  total,  approximately 
2,664,000  jobs,  were  found  in  Maricopa  and  San  Bernardino  Counties.  The  top 
sectors  providing  job  opportunities  were  Retail  Trade,  Finance  and  Insurance, 
Administrative,  and  Waste  Services,  Local  Government,  and  Construction. 

These  sectors  accounted  for  nearly  40%  of  the  total  for  the  region. 

The  retail  trade,  construction,  health  care,  and  social  assistance,  and 
accommodations  and  food  services  industry  sectors  provided  more  than  48%  of 
all  positions  in  Mohave  County.  Farming  had  only  324  employees.  The 
contributions  of  forestry  and  mining  are  not  reported  and  indetenninate  because  a 
single  finn  dominates  each  sector. 

The  major  players  in  the  employment  picture  for  La  Paz  County  are  the  same  as 
for  earnings:  Local  Government  (26.8%),  Retail  Trade  (18.4%),  and  Farming 
(5%).  The  small  size  of  the  local  economy  produced  a few  more  than  7,100  jobs. 
Mirroring  earnings,  there  was  only  one  business  firm  in  seven  of  the  24  industry 
categories. 
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Unemployment 

The  basic  concepts  of  employment  and  unemployment  are:  People  with  jobs  are 
employed.  People  who  are  jobless,  and  looking  for  work,  and  available  for  work 
are  unemployed.  People  who  are  neither  employed  nor  unemployed  are  not  in 
the  labor  force  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  2001). 

Generally,  the  unemployment  rates  have  followed  the  trend  of  the  overall  rate  for 
the  United  States.  The  Arizona  unemployment  rate  has  been  very  close  to  the 
national  rate  for  the  period  from  1990  to  2002.  For  most  of  this  time,  Mohave 
County  experienced  higher  unemployment  levels  than  the  state  as  a whole.  In 
2001  and  2002,  the  county’s  unemployment  situation  improved  so  the 
unemployment  rate  fell  below  the  state  average.  Until  2002,  La  Paz  County’s 
unemployment  situation  has  consistently  been  worse  than  the  average  for  the 
state.  The  unemployment  rate  was  as  high  as  15.6%  in  1993;  only  in  2002  did  it 
fall  below  the  Arizona  average.  La  Paz  is  the  least  populated  county,  has  the 
smallest  economy,  and  as  such  is  more  vulnerable  to  economic  shocks  (such  as 
the  closing  of  a large  business)  that  can  affect  employment  and  other  economic 
indicators. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  while  unemployment  rates  may  be  high  or  low 
they  do  represent  the  numbers  of  people  out  of  work  and  actively  seeking  jobs. 
Even  though  La  Paz  County  had  the  highest  rates  of  unemployment,  these  rates 
represented  hundreds  of  people  out  of  work  while  the  other  counties  with  lower 
rates  had  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  unemployed  workers  seeking 
suitable  positions. 

The  range  of  unemployment  rates  for  the  three  American  Indian  Reservations  for 
2000  was  between  7.2%  and  9.6%.  Only  La  Paz  County  had  a rate  within  this 
range  in  2000.  These  rates  were  3 to  6%  higher  than  those  of  other  geographic 
areas.  The  unemployment  situations  on  American  Indian  Reservations  can 
actually  be  worse  than  the  unemployment  rates  suggest.  Often  there  are  many 
individuals  who  have  given  up  trying  to  find  work.  These  people  are  not  counted 
as  part  of  the  workforce,  but  they  are  unemployed. 


Poverty 

For  the  most  part,  poverty  rates  for  the  counties  and  states  followed  the  general 
trends  of  the  national  rate.  During  the  period  between  1990  and  2002,  the 
poverty  rates  for  Arizona  and  California  have  been  higher  than  the  national 
averages. 

Mohave  County  started  the  decade  with  a poverty  rate  lower  than  Arizona’s 
averages.  Since  1995,  this  county’s  rates  were  higher  than  the  state  averages. 
The  number  of  persons  living  in  poverty  rose  from  a low  of  13,000  in  1989  to 
nearly  24,300  in  2000. 
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La  Paz  County  has  had  the  smallest  number  of  people  in  poverty,  fewer  than 
4,000  for  each  year,  simply  because  it  had  a much  smaller  population. 
Proportionally  the  county’s  residents  had  the  highest  poverty  rates  for  each  year. 
Rates  ranged  from  17%  to  28%.  Between  one  in  five  and  one  in  four  persons 
suffered  in  poverty  for  more  than  a decade  while  the  national  average  was  about 
one  in  eight. 

Poverty  on  the  three  reservations  was  higher,  with  the  Colorado  River 
Reservation  and  the  Fort  Mojave  Reservation  each  having  about  21%  of  their 
people  living  below  the  poverty  level.  The  rate  for  the  Chemehuevi  Reservation 
was  the  highest  at  30.7%  (U.S.  Census  2000b  and  2000c). 


Economic  Impact  of  Public  Lands 

More  than  79.5%  of  the  land  within  the  planning  area  is  in  public  ownership 
(federal,  state,  local).  Only  12%  is  in  private  ownership.  Tribal  reservations 
account  for  the  rest.  Grazing,  mining,  recreation,  commercial  facilities,  public 
purpose  facilities,  utilities,  and  infrastructure  in  the  planning  area  are  dependent 
to  some  extent  upon  public  lands  (and  waters)  and  access  to  these  resources.  One 
or  more  of  the  action  alternatives  may  affect  the  following  topics. 


Recreation  and  Tourism 
Recreation 

Recreation  and  Tourism  has  become  an  economic  mainstay  in  virtually  every 
Western  state,  ranked  at  the  highest  level  or  within  the  top  three  revenue- 
producing  industries  of  each  state.  Many  communities  have  moved  away  from 
an  economy  once  based  and  highly  reliant  upon  extractive,  resource-dependent 
industries  subject  to  “boom  and  bust”  cycles  (e.g.,  mining  and  timber)  to  a more 
service-oriented  economy,  which  includes  growing  and  more  sustainable 
recreation  and  tourism-oriented  enterprises.  Many  rural  counties,  cities,  towns, 
and  other  communities  are  experiencing  economic  growth  because  of  nearby 
recreational  amenities  such  as  state  parks,  national  parks,  forests,  wildlife 
refuges,  lakes,  reservoirs,  rivers  and  streams,  and  other  public  lands — i.e.,  BLM- 
administered  areas — and  waters  with  available  recreational  access.  Visitors  to 
these  popular  recreational  areas  depend  on  nearby  communities  for  services  and 
supplies,  particularly  food  and  lodging. 

Recreation  and  tourism  are  an  essential  economic  industry  for  the  communities 
near  and  along  the  Colorado  River  and  Lake  Havasu.  In  summer,  water-based 
recreation  is  clearly  the  primary  attraction  of  the  region.  In  winter,  conversely, 
sunshine  and  the  mild  temperatures  are  clearly  the  main  attractions  of  the  region. 
The  Lake  Havasu  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  estimates  the  city  receives 
1 .5  million  visitors  annually  (Cunning  pers.  comm.).  Bullhead  City  and  the 
Town  of  Parker  are  other  communities  that  capitalize  on  their  locations  on  the 
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water  and  mild  winter  climate  to  promote  outdoor  recreation  and  the  economic 
benefits  associated  with  it.  These  communities  have  a variety  and  growing 
number  of  enterprises  providing  food,  lodging,  lake  tours,  marine  rentals/sales 
and  service,  and  other  recreational  support  goods  and  services. 

The  counties,  local  governmental  entities,  and  non-profit 
associations/organizations  utilize  federal  land  to  provide  for  these  and  other 
recreational  opportunities  such  as  parks,  shooting  ranges,  golf  courses,  launch 
ramps,  and  public  beaches. 

Tourism  spending  contributes  to  most  of  the  other  industrial  sectors.  The  two 
most  directly  associated  with  tourism  are  Arts,  Entertainment,  and  Recreation 
and  Accommodations  and  Food  Service  (U.S.  Census  2000  categories).  In  2001, 
the  Arts,  Entertainment,  and  Recreation  sector  of  the  regional  economy 
accounted  for  $2.0  billion  in  earnings,  2.1%  of  the  total  for  the  five-county 
region.  This  sector  provided  more  than  92,250  jobs  within  the  five-county 
region,  which  was  3.3%  of  the  total.  The  Accommodations  and  Food  Services 
sector  provided  almost  $4.0  billion  in  earnings,  4.0%  of  the  region's  total 
earnings.  More  than  161,250  positions  in  this  sector  made  up  5.8%  of  the 
region's  total  jobs. 

In  Mohave  County  in  2001,  total  earnings  were  $1.4  billion.  The  Arts, 
Entertainment,  and  Recreation  sector  accounted  for  $1 1.7  million  in  earnings 
(approximately  0.8%  of  the  total  earnings  for  Mohave  County)  and  929  jobs 
(about  1 .6%  of  the  total  56,449  jobs  in  Mohave  County).  Accommodations  and 
Food  Services  provided  $78.8  million  in  earnings  (5.5%  of  the  total)  and 
5,274  jobs  (about  9.3%  of  the  total).  Two  sectors  that  cater  to  the  visiting  public 
provided  1 1.0%  of  the  county's  jobs  and  6.4%  of  the  earnings.  (This  information 
for  La  Paz  County  is  not  available.) 

Retail  Trade  is  another  sector  of  the  economy  benefiting  from  travel  and  tourism. 
Certainly,  spending  by  visitors,  including  retail  sales  of  souvenirs,  sporting 
goods,  tools,  equipment  and  clothing,  etc.  constitute  a vital  part  of  the  tourism 
economy. 


BLM  Recreation  Revenues 

As  part  of  the  LHFO  recreation  program,  special  recreational  activities  and 
events  are  authorized  to  use  the  public  lands  through  Special  Recreation  Permits 
(SRPs)  and  individuals  and  small  groups  may  utilize  recreational  facilities 
through  daily  or  annual  Recreation  Use  Permits.  Special  Recreation  Permits 
cover  commercial,  organized,  or  competitive  uses  of  public  land  and  are 
authorized  through  the  NEPA  process.  SRP  fees  are  collected  on  a basis  of  a 
percentage  of  gross  revenue  generated  by  the  event  or  on  a cost-recovery  basis. 

In  fiscal  year  2004,  two  OHV  desert  racing  events  were  held  at  the  designated 
Parker  400  course.  These  two  events  accounted  for  more  that  $8,500  in  fees 
collected.  Other,  smaller,  events  occurred  that  were  eharged  the  minimum  fee  of 
$80.  This  minimum  fee  was  also  collected  for  buoy  anchors  used  to  designate 
powerboat  race  courses.  Three  multi-year  SRPs  also  generated  nearly  $3,000  in 
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user  fees.  In  Fiscal  Year  2004,  SRP  collections  amounted  to  more  than  $1 1,500. 
Most  of  these  events  were  multi-day  activities  requiring  overnight  stays  by 
participants  from  outside  the  region.  Anecdotal  evidence  indicates  that  the  larger 
events  add  substantially  to  the  sales  and  income  of  many  tourist-related 
enterprises. 

Recreation  fees  cover  the  daily  use  of  BLM  recreational  facilities  such  as 
campgrounds  and  picnic  areas.  These  charges  were  levied  for  the  use  of  the 
Bullfrog  Day  Use  Area  (about  $1,000),  Crossroads  Campground  (about  $4,800), 
and  the  Lake  Shoreline  (about  $9,700).  Annual  permits  were  also  sold  and 
accounted  for  $14,450  in  revenue  for  the  federal  government.  Total  income  from 
the  Recreation  fee  program  was  nearly  $30,000.  More  than  $41,500  in  total 
income  was  generated  by  recreation  during  fiscal  year  2004. 


Arizona  BLM  currently  has  responsibility  for  16  recreational  concessions 
operating  on  BOR  withdrawn  lands  along  the  lower  Colorado  River.  Fourteen 
recreational  concessions  are  under  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  LHFO  and 
primarily  provide  recreational  vehicle  and  vacation  mobile  home  site  rentals  and 
supporting  services.  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA)  leases 
authorize  13  of  these  concessions  and  one  is  authorized  under  Reclamation  Act 
of  1932. 

The  concession  program  administered  by  LHFO  affects  the  local  economies  of 
Lake  Havasu  and  the  surrounding  communities  located  in  Mohave  County, 
Arizona,  and  San  Bernardino,  California.  For  2005,  concessionaires  operating 
within  LHFO  reported  gross  revenues  of  $19.2  million  and  paid  $634,685  in 
lease  fees.  Concessionaires’  lease  fees  are  based  on  a percentage  of  gross 
receipts  and  are  defined  within  individual  lease  or  contract  language.  Length  of 
leases/eontracts  varies;  however,  the  majority  has  been  issued  for  50-year  terms. 
The  2005  gross  receipts  reported  by  concessionaires  decreased  by  12%  from 
those  reported  in  2004. 

Visitation  (visitor  days)  at  LHFO  recreational  concessions  contained  in  the 
BLM’s  Recreation  Management  Information  System  for  FY2005  are  as  follows 
in  Table  3-10: 

Table  3-10.  Visitor  Use  of  Concession  Facilities 


Concessions 


Fiscal  Year  2005 


Concessionaire 


Visitor  Days 


Big  Bend  Resort 
Black  Meadow  Landing 
Desert  Riviera  Resort 
Echo  Lodge  Resort 


382,585 

373,964 

142,789 

609,577 
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Table  3-10.  Visitor  Use  of  Concession  Facilities 
Fiscal  Year  2005 


Concessionaire 

Visitor  Days 

Emerald  Cove  Resort 

638,342 

Havasu  Springs  Resort 

748,202 

Needles  Marina  Park 

35,344 

Rio  del  Colorado  Resort 

326,917 

Rite  Spot 

136 

Riverland  Resort 

398,709 

River  Lodge  Resort 

267,351 

Silver  Shores  LLC 

No  development 

Sunshine  Resort 

115,443 

Windmill 

107,180 

Total 

4,146,539 

Source:  Bureau  of  Land  Management  2004 


As  partners  of  BLM,  concessionaires  provide  a safe,  quality  outdoor  recreational 
experience  for  an  ever-growing  segment  of  the  recreating  public  by  providing 
developed  Recreational  Vehicle  (RV)  and  mobile  home  site  rentals  and  related 
facilities.  As  the  RV  industry  continues  to  grow  nationally  and  as  Lake  Havasu 
and  its  surrounding  area  continue  to  be  a popular  destination  for  both  winter  and 
summer  visitors,  it  is  expected  that  demand  by  the  public  to  recreate  at  BLM 
concessions  will  continue  to  grow.  In  recent  years,  the  off-season  window  has 
become  smaller  with  winter  and  summer  visitor  use  often  overlapping  as  winter 
season  visitors  extend  their  stays  into  early  October  and  late  April  and  summer 
season  users  often  begin  their  use  in  late  April.  In  addition  to  visitors  having  an 
economic  impact  on  surrounding  communities,  concessionaires  provide  BLM 
with  over  $600,000  in  lease  fees  each  year. 

Unlike  many  other  land  management  agencies,  BLM  requires  concessionaires  to 
construct  improvements  on  leased  land  rather  than  the  agency  being  responsible 
for  the  cost  of  major  capital  improvements,  including  infrastructure.  These 
multi-million-dollar  investments  made  by  concessionaires  in  constructing, 
improving,  and  maintaining  developed  recreational  facilities  are  included  in  the 
analysis  of  fair  return  to  the  government.  Concessionaires’  facilities  have 
evolved  based  upon  growth  in  local  communities  and  have  contributed  to  the 
local,  state,  and  regional  economies.  The  relationship  of  the  BLM  recreational 
concession  program  to  community  growth  and  subsequent  needs  of  local 
tourism-related  businesses  continues  to  contribute  towards  the  health  of  gateway 
communities  and  also  plays  a significant  role  in  determining  fair  value.  For 
example,  LHFO  is  currently  reviewing  a proposal  for  improvements  at  Havasu 
Springs  Resort  estimated  to  exceed  $3.5  million.  These  improvements  not  only 
benefit  the  public  by  providing  better  facilities,  but  they  also  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  local  communities. 
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Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Leases  and  Other 
Use  Authorizations 

Leases  in  the  planning  area  are  issued  to  accommodate  accelerated  growth, 
especially  in  and  around  Lake  Havasu  City  and  Bullhead  City,  Arizona.  The 
Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  (R&PP)  leases  are  developed  for  various 
recreation,  public  purpose,  and  commercial  needs,  such  as  parks,  golf  courses, 
launch  ramps,  public  beaches,  shooting  ranges,  schools,  colleges,  sanitary 
landfills,  landfill  transfer  stations,  wastewater  treatment,  county  administrative 
complex,  law  enforcement  facilities,  chamber  of  commerce,  public  health 
facilities,  RV  parks,  and  agriculture.  There  are  24  R&PP  leases  covering 
approximately  2,934  acres  of  public  land  within  LHFO.  These  leases  are  usually 
issued  to  county  and  local  governments.  These  entities  can  obtain  ownership  of 
these  leased  lands  under  the  provisions  of  the  R&PP  Act.  In  addition,  there  are 
four  California  and  two  Arizona  recreation  leases  covering  about  1,115  acres  and 
569  acres  of  BOR  federal  land.  Short-term  permits  authorize  television  and 
movie  filming  on  federal  land.  (This  section  does  not  discuss  the  concession 
leasing  program.  See  Recreation  Management.) 

Land  within  the  planning  area  is  also  used  to  provide  infrastructure  for  the 
communities  through  authorizations  to  the  counties,  other  governmental  entities, 
private  individuals,  and  companies.  These  uses  are  authorized  through  the 
issuance  of  ROW  grants.  Uses  include  access  roads,  power  distribution  lines, 
telephone  lines,  pipelines,  water  facilities,  and  communications  sites. 

Rental  collected  from  leases,  permits,  and  ROWs  are  deposited  into  the  U.S 
treasury.  Currently,  LHFO  administers  approximately  65  recreation,  public 
purpose,  and  commercial  leases,  totaling  6,336.68  acres,  and  501  ROWs,  totaling 
62,416.95  acres.  Short-term  penults  that  authorize  filming  are  not  done  on  an 
annual  basis,  but  are  issued  as  needed  by  the  filming  industry.  In  2003,  two 
penults  were  issued  utilizing  5 acres.  The  annual  revenue  collected  from  these 
leases  is  approximately  $52,339;  revenues  for  ROWs  total  approximately 
$84,277.  Rental  collected  for  the  filming  was  $350. 


Off-Highway  Vehicle  Use/Motorized  Access 

In  addition  to  the  lake  and  the  river,  the  planning  area  provides  several  regionally 
recognized  opportunities  for  motorized  access  and  recreation  utilizing  public 
lands.  A 2003  report  by  the  Arizona  State  Parks  stated  that  2 1 % of  Arizonans  or 
1.1  million  people  consider  themselves  OHV  enthusiasts.  Of  these  people  48% 
use  4-wheel-drive  pickup  truck;  35%  use  ATV;  33%  use  sport  utility  vehicle 
(SUV);  1 1%  use  trail  motorcycle/dirt  bike,  and  7%  use  dune  buggy/sand  rail. 

This  study  stated  that  for  the  two  counties  that  make  up  the  majority  of  the 
planning  area  (Arizona  State  Parks  2003): 

■ 26%  of  the  households  in  Mohave  County  are  OHV  users  and  1 1%  of  all 

Arizona  OHV  trip  destinations  were  to  Mohave  County. 
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■ 34%  of  the  households  in  La  Paz  County  are  OH  V users  and  5%  of  all 

Arizona  OHV  trip  destinations  were  to  La  Paz  County. 


Disposal  and  Acquisition  of  Public  Lands 

LHFO  encompasses  more  than  1.3  million  acres  of  public  lands  within  the 
2.1 -million-acre  planning  area.  Over  the  years,  relatively  small  portions  of  the 
BLM-administered  lands  have  transferred  to  state  and  local  government,  to  other 
federal  agencies,  and  to  private  ownership/control.  Other  federal  agencies  also 
manage  lands  and  waters  within  the  planning  area  (nearly  60,000  acres).  Three 
American  Indian  Reservations  amounting  to  more  than  179,000  acres  (8.5%)  are 
included  in  the  planning  area.  State  land  amounts  to  nearly  250,000  acres 
( 1 1 .9%).  Privately  owned  lands  account  for  nearly  25 1 ,000  acres  or  about  12% 
of  the  planning  area. 

In  the  process  of  converting  some  of  the  public  estate  to  other  public  and  private 
ownership  entities,  a fractured  or  checkerboard  land-ownership  pattern  has 
resulted.  Often  inholdings  of  state  or  private  land  are  surrounded  by  BLM  land 
and  vice-versa.  In  some  instances,  surface  and  sub-surface  rights  are  held  by 
separate  entities.  Sometimes  these  situations  make  efficient  resource 
management  difficult  if  not  impossible.  To  rectify  this  situation,  LHFO,  through 
this  planning  process,  identifies  federal  lands  available  for  disposal  as  well  as 
lands  to  acquire  from  owners  who  are  willing  to  sell,  exchange,  or  donate.  (See 
also  Lands  and  Realty  in  this  chapter.) 


Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 

The  federal  government  makes  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  to  local  governments 
(usually  counties)  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  local  public  services.  Many 
counties,  especially  in  the  West,  have  large  areas  of  federal  ownership,  which  are 
not  subject  to  local  property  taxes.  Financing  essential  services  such  as  fire  and 
police  protection,  schools,  roads,  and  search  and  rescue  is  difficult  because  of  the 
reduced  tax  base.  To  compensate  for  the  reduced  tax  base  Congress  appropriates 
Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  each  year.  These  payments  are  for  tax-exempt  land 
administered  by  BLM,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  USFWS,  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  for  federal  water  projects,  and  some  military  installations.  The  payment 
amounts  are  determined  based  on  the  amount  of  federal  land  in  each  county  and 
additional  criteria.  Forty-nine  states  plus  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  received  about  $218  million  in  fiscal  year  2003. 

La  Paz  County  received  $1,008,984  in  2003  and  Mohave  County  received 
$1,81 8,20 1 (Bureau  of  Land  Management  2004). 
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Livestock  Grazing 

In  four  of  the  five  counties  in  the  affected  area,  fanning  (including  ranching) 
accounted  for  less  than  1%  of  total  industry  earnings  and  1%  or  less  of  total  jobs. 
La  Paz,  the  most  sparsely  settled  county  in  the  affected  area,  is  the  only  county 
where  agriculture  was  somewhat  important  on  a countywide  basis.  Farming 
provided  more  than  $15.5  million  in  earnings  (almost  9%  of  the  total)  and 
employed  more  than  350  persons  (5%  of  all  employees). 

In  1997,  3,860  farms  covering  more  than  3.68  million  acres  were  in  operation  in 
the  affected  counties.  The  four  counties  in  Arizona  had  2,405  farms  on  more 
than  2.75  million  acres.  However,  both  the  number  of  farms  and  the  land  in  use 
have  declined  during  the  period  from  1987  to  1997.  The  number  of  farms 
decreased  by  more  than  1,200  (-24  %)  and  the  acreage  decreased  by  more  than 
3.89  million  acres  (-51%).  In  Mohave  County,  the  number  of  farms  decreased 
from  236  to  212  and  more  than  909,000  acres  went  out  of  production.  In  La  Paz 
County,  the  number  of  farms  was  reduced  from  109  to  97  yet  the  land  used  for 
farming  increased  by  5 1,900  acres. 

LHFO  currently  provides  17  grazing  allotments  utilized  by  various  ranch 
enterprises.  La  Paz  and  Mohave  Counties  contain  most  of  the  planning  area  and 
had  309  farms  in  production  in  1997.  Not  all  of  the  17  grazing  allotments  are 
used  each  year  due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  rainfall  necessary  to  produce  usable 
forage.  The  grazing  fees  received  from  1990  to  2003  ranged  from  $5,336.55  in 
1999  to  $9,981.90  in  1996.  A percentage  of  these  receipts  is  returned  to  the 
counties  for  rangeland  improvements. 

In  2000,  farming  and  ranching  activities  resulted  in  a net  loss  of  $4.3  million  in 
Mohave  County  and  net  income  of  $16.6  million  for  farms  in  La  Paz  County. 

The  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  Proposed  Revisions  to  Grazing 
Regulations  for  the  Public  Lands,  June  2005,  has  found  that  ranching  “tends  to  be 
a low-  or  negative-profit  enterprise”  (page  3-70  of  the  FEIS).  The  FEIS  also 
addresses  the  dependency  of  ranches  on  public  land  forage  resources,  with  60% 
of  Arizona  Ranchers  being  dependent  upon  public  land  forage. 


Mineral  Resources 

The  Lake  Havasu  Field  Office  minerals  program  consists  of  three  categories: 
Saleable,  Leasable,  and  Locatable.  Saleable  minerals  (also  referred  to  as  mineral 
materials)  include  sand,  gravel,  and  common  varieties  of  stone  and  clay.  These 
materials  are  sold  to  the  public  on  request  at  fair  market  value  or  are  provided  to 
federal,  state,  and  local  government  agencies  through  free-use  permits  (FUPs). 
Leasable  minerals  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  oil,  gas,  coal,  sodium, 
potassium,  and  geothermal  resources.  Locatable  minerals  are  those  minerals  that 
are  appropriated  by  the  public  under  the  General  Mining  Law  of  1 872,  as 
amended.  Locatable  minerals  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  metals  such  as  gold, 
silver,  zinc,  manganese,  copper,  and  uncommon  varieties  of  stone. 
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Saleable  Minerals 

The  majority  of  mineral  material  contracts  and  FUPs  issued  are  for  sand  and 
gravel.  The  majority  of  the  mineral  material  contracts  in  LHFO  are  issued  to 
government  entities  as  FUPs.  The  FUPs  are  used  primarily  for  road 
maintenance.  The  contracts  are  used  for  the  construction  industries,  landscaping, 
fill,  and  road  material.  Table  3-1 1 details  reported  mineral  material  production 
for  fiscal  years  1999  through  2004. 


Table  3-11.  Reported  Mineral  Material  Production  Fiscal 
Years  1999-2004 

Fiscal  Year 
Oct  1 to  Sept  30 

Value  of  Material  Removed 

1 999 

$22,657 

2000 

$35,333 

200 1 

$75,296 

2002 

$51,052 

2003 

$47,527 

2004 

$50,494 

Locatable  Minerals 


There  are  approximately  750  active  lode  and  placer  claims  within  LHFO.  These 
mining  claims  cover  a minimum  of  15,000  acres.  There  are  five  active  mining 
notices  covering  a total  of  1 1 acres  and  there  are  no  active  mining  plans  of 
operations.  The  mining  notices  mostly  consist  of  exploration  drilling  and  bulk 
sampling  of  material. 

Mining  activities  within  the  affected  area  are  a very  small  part  of  the  overall 
economy  in  each  of  the  counties  (Table  3-12).  Yavapai  County  is  the  only 
county  where  employment  and  income  from  mining  is  greater  than  1%  (but  less 
than  2%)  of  the  total  in  2000.  Obviously,  for  those  employed  or  otherwise 
associated  with  mining,  this  industry  is  an  important  source  of  employment 
(5,129  jobs)  and  income  (about  $195  million).  Since  1970,  regional  employment 
in  the  mining  industry  increased  by  approximately  92%  (2,451  jobs)  and  income 
grew  by  74%  ($83  million),  as  indicated  in  Table  3-13.  However,  in  La  Paz  and 
Mohave  Counties  mining  employment  decreased  by  372  jobs  (about  70%). 
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Table  3-12.  Mining- 

Employment  and  Income  - 

2000 

Employment 

Income 

County 

Number 
of  Jobs 

Percentage 
of  Total  Jobs 

(Millions  of 
dollars) 

Percentage  of 
Total  Income 

La  Paz,  AZ 

5 

0.1% 

* 

0.0% 

Maricopa,  AZ 

2,899 

0.2% 

102 

0.1% 

Mohave,  AZ 

149 

0.3% 

5 

0.2% 

Yavapai,  AZ 

1,236 

1.7% 

46 

1.3% 

San  Bernardino,  CA 

840 

0.1% 

42 

0.1% 

Notes: 

* Less  than  $0.5  million 

Source:  Economic  Profile  System,  April  2004 

Table  3-13.  Mining- 

Employment  and  Income  - 

1970 

Employment 

Income 

County 

Number 
of  Jobs 

Percentage 
of  Total  Jobs 

(Millions  of 
dollars) 

Percentage  of 
Total  Income 

La  Paz,  AZ"* 

1 

0.0% 

* 

0.0% 

Maricopa,  AZ 

464 

0.1% 

21 

0.1% 

Mohave,  AZ 

525 

5.6% 

21 

4.8% 

Yavapai,  AZ 

838 

6.7% 

32 

5.2% 

San  Bernardino,  CA 

850 

0.3% 

38 

0.3% 

Notes: 

M984  data 

* Less  than  $0.5  million 

Source:  Economic  Profile  System  2004 

Leasable  Minerals 

Currently  there  are  no  oil  and  gas  leases  within  the  field  office.  Oil  and  gas 
leases  have  been  issued  in  the  past. 


Recreation  Management 

The  BLM’s  goal  shall  be  to  manage  these  public  lands  with  a societal  benefits- 
based  approach  to  meet  the  targeted  outcomes. 
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BLM  has  the  responsibility  to  manage  public  lands  to  provide  diverse  recreation 
opportunities  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  populations  of  the 
American  West.  The  proximity  of  the  locale  to  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  Las  Vegas,  Nevada;  and  Southern  California  has  dramatically 
increased  recreational  visitation  within  the  planning  area.  The  region  has  become 
a popular  vacation  destination  for  both  winter  and  summer  visitors.  The  heavy 
tourism  in  the  region  has  resulted  in  more  than  3 million  visits  each  year  to  BLM 
public  lands.  About  660,000  people  visit  BLM  facilities  on  Lake  Havasu  itself 
annually.  Much  of  this  visitation  concentrates  around  the  concession  resorts, 
developed  campgrounds,  day  use  areas,  boat-in  campsites  and  OHV  areas. 

The  public  perceives  recreation  beyond  boating,  vehicle  touring,  camping, 
fishing,  and  hiking  etc.  Research  has  shown  that  people  choose  a specific  setting 
for  each  of  these  activities  to  realize  a desired  set  of  experiences.  Map  3-6, 
shows  the  Recreational  Opportunities  Spectrum  Inventory  or  the  range  of 
existing  setting  opportunities  available  within  the  LHFO  planning  area. 

Appendix  H describes  the  Recreation  Opportunity  Spectrum  in  relationship  to  the 
LHFO  area. 

LHFO  has  two  basic  seasons  of  recreation.  The  mild,  sunny  climate,  miles  of 
vast  open  spaces,  and  outstanding  desert  and  lake  scenery  make  LHFO  a very 
popular  winter  destination.  These  features  and  the  amenities  near  the  lake  and 
river  draw  increasing  numbers  of  visitors  each  summer.  However,  most  summer 
visitors  tend  to  avoid  the  desert  upland  areas,  where  the  summer  temperatures  of 
1 10  to  1 15°F  discourage  all  but  the  most  determined. 

The  winter  season  runs  from  late  October  through  late  March.  Winter  visitors  are 
typically  retired  persons  or  seniors  migrating  to  the  area  from  colder  climates 
such  as  the  Northwest,  Midwest  United  States,  and  Canada.  Most  winter  visitors 
spend  an  extended  period,  usually  2 to  6 months,  in  the  area.  The  planning  area 
offers  multiple  settings  for  a wide  range  of  opportunities  for  recreation,  most 
requiring  no  permits  and  no  or  minimal  fees.  Many  activities — particularly  away 
from  the  river  and  lake — occur  as  dispersed  recreation,  where  facilities  may  not 
be  necessary  or  desired.  Most  public  land  is  open  for  14-day  camping  and  OHV 
travel  is  very  popular  for  back  country  exploring.  Other  typical  back  country 
recreation  activities  include  hiking,  photography,  hunting,  target  shooting,  and 
rock  hounding.  However,  the  lake  itself  and  adjoining  lands  receive  the  most 
intense  and  impacting  use  due  to  numbers  of  visitors,  nature  of  use,  and  size  of 
the  visitation  areas  involved. 

The  summer  season  starts  in  March  to  early  April,  coinciding  with  spring  break 
and  the  Easter  holiday  weekend,  and  it  continues  through  the  Labor  Day  holiday 
in  early  September  and  the  resumption  of  the  traditional  school  year. 

Summer  visitors  typically  tend  to  stay  2 to  7 days;  they  are  younger,  often 
comprised  of  families  who  come  to  the  area  to  enjoy  the  lake  and  river  for  water- 
based  activities  such  as  skiing,  power  boating,  personal  watercraft,  fishing, 
sailing,  and  kayaking.  Many  choose  to  camp  in  developed  private  parks  adjacent 
to  the  lake,  in  state  parks,  and  in  concession  resorts.  Others  come  for  day-use 
activities,  usually  on  weekends.  Day-use  visitors  represent  all  the  age  groups  and 
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social  units  living  in  nearby  communities.  Because  of  the  tremendous  population 
growth  in  Arizona  and  the  region,  day  users  probably  represent  the  fastest 
growing  user  group. 

Special  Recreation  Management  Area/Zone:  The  entire  planning  area  has 
been  defined  in  terms  of  Recreation  Management  Areas  (see  Map  2-26).  Those 
areas  deemed  special,  unique  or  of  high  value  were  considered  to  be  Special 
Recreation  Management  Areas  (SRMAs).  These  SRMAs  would  require  a future 
activity  level  plan  to  specifically  determine  how  and  why  management 
prescriptions  are  created.  A SRMA  may  be  further  divided  in  to  Recreation 
Management  Zones  to  provide  for  micro-planning  in  zones  that  have  differing 
characteristics  or  management  needs  within  an  SRMA.  All  other  public  lands 
within  the  planning  area  would  make-up  the  Extensive  Recreation  Management 
Area. 

Off-Highway  Vehicles:  OHV  use,  including  numbers  of  vehicles  and  riders,  has 
surpassed  any  conceivable  projection  for  the  past  10  to  15  years  and  is  still 
growing.  The  open  spaces  and  extensive  amount  of  BLM-administered  public 
land  combine  to  provide  not  only  the  base  and  access,  but  for  many,  the  ideal 
riding  experience  for  exploring  the  many  trails  and  back  roads  offered  by  public 
lands.  Presently  on  public  land,  OHV  use  is  limited  to  existing  roads  and  trails, 
except  for  two  designated  open  areas  (2,603  acres)  on  the  California  side  of  the 
Parker  Strip.  An  additional  41,073  acres  with  designated  trails  is  available  for 
motorized  use.  The  Standard  Wash  OHV  Area  is  designated  as  limited  to 
existing  roads  and  trails.  There  is  one  designated  racecourse  for  the  Parker  400 
event,  which  is  open  to  competitive  commercial  OHV  race  events  December  1 
through  February  28  each  year.  The  five  wilderness  areas  are  closed  year-round 
to  OHVs  and  all  motorized/mechanized  use.  Some  areas  designated  critical  to 
wildlife  issues  have  motorized  use  with  seasonal  closures.  (See  also  the  section 
entitled  Travel  Management  in  this  chapter.) 


Special  Recreation  Permits:  BLM  issues  Special  Recreation  Permits  (SRPs) 
for  commercial,  organized,  and  competitive  activities  on  public  lands.  The 
permits  can  be  for  one-time  or  annual  events  such  as  a desert  OHV  race  or  other 
OHV  event,  equestrian  use,  group  camping  event,  or  for  an  activity  such  as 
scenic  jeep  tours  that  can  occur  many  times  over  several  years.  Field  Managers 
are  allowed  some  discretion  in  how  permits  are  managed.  Typically,  managers 
rely  on  staff  recommendations,  resource  data,  and  the  amount  of  community 
support  a proposal  may  have.  Generally,  issuance  of  an  SRP  is  contingent  on 
factors  describing  the  proposed  event  use.  Permits  have  been  evaluated  on  a 
case-by-case,  first-come,  first-served  basis. 

SRP  management  and  policy  are  contained  in  43  CFR  part  2930  et  al.  Use 
Authorizations,  including  subpart  2932,  Special  Recreation  Permits.  By  statute, 
an  SRP  application  is  subject  to  the  NEPA  process.  Factors  that  would  affect  the 
cost  of  permit  processing  and  potential  for  permit  approval  include  the  proposed 
event  or  activity’s  similarity  to  an  earlier  event  for  which  NEPA  analysis  had 
been  performed,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  NEPA  analysis  required  for  the 
current  proposal.  Considerations  include  location,  time  of  year,  types  and 
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numbers  of  vehicles  involved,  and  the  activity  s effect  on  natural  and  cultural 
resources.  Another  important  factor  is  the  level  of  monitoring  that  may  be 
required  for  the  proposed  activity  or  event. 

Vending:  Most  authorized  vending  is  currently  associated  with  existing  events 
sanctioned  under  an  SRP  or  concession  lease.  For  example,  vending  at  the 
annual  Parker  OHV  Race  Event  is  handled  by  the  permittee  for  the  event. 

Some  SRPs  have  been  issued  to  individuals  who  provide  recreational  services  on 
public  lands,  for  example,  pemiits  for  OHV  tours.  Lake  Havasu  itself  has  been 
subject  to  a growing  number  of  unauthorized  commercial  endeavors  resulting  in 
some  conflict  in  the  local  community.  Many  lake  visitors  have  no  objection  to 
waterborne  vending,  while  others  object  very  strongly.  Political  entities 
concerned  with  Lake  Havasu  including  BLM  are  now  involved  in  meetings  to 
provide  some  guidance  on  the  vending  issue. 

Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  (Act)  Leases:  This  program  authorizes  the 
sale  or  lease  of  public  lands  for  recreational  or  public  purposes  to  state  and  local 
governments  and  to  qualified  non-profit  organizations.  Typical  uses  are  for 
municipal  facilities,  law  enforcement,  landfills,  hospitals,  education/schools, 
parks  and  recreation,  sports  fields,  launch  ramps,  long-term  camping  with  utility 
hookups,  and  retail  sales  of  fuel,  food,  and  lodging. 


Colorado  River  Management  Unit 

Water-Based  Recreation  on  Lake  Havasu  and  Parker 
Strip 

The  planning  area  is  a regionally  significant  tourist  destination  and  recreation 
area,  drawing  increasing  numbers  of  visitors  each  year  from  Phoenix,  Las  Vegas, 
Southern  California,  and  from  across  the  nation.  The  great  majority  of  the 
3 million  annual  visits  occur  in  the  Colorado  River  Management  Unit  (MU) 
(Recreation  Management  Information  System  2004).  Most  of  the  developed 
facilities  both  public  and  private  are  located  along  the  Parker  Strip  and  on  Lake 
Havasu. 

Historically,  the  Parker  Strip  has  supplied  the  recreational  services,  facilities,  and 
attractions  that  draw  visitors  to  Lake  Havasu  and  the  Colorado  River.  Resort  and 
lodging  opportunities  are  provided  in  nine  privately  managed  resorts  on  leased 
public  land  below  Parker  Dam.  (See  Appendix  Q for  additional  information  on 
Parker  Dam.)  Two  additional  concession  resorts,  the  largest  in  the  area,  are  on 
Lake  Havasu  itself  The  river  and  lake  offer  a great  variety  of  recreation 
opportunities,  including  camping,  boating,  skiing,  personal  watercraft, 
swimming,  fishing,  hiking,  and  wildlife  viewing.  In  the  cool  months,  access  to 
back  country  areas  around  the  Whipple  Mountains  is  an  attraction  for  OHV 
enthusiasts.  The  two  developed  OHV  areas,  Copper  Basin  Dunes  and 
Crossroads,  also  are  very  popular  in  the  cool  months.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  aspect  of  the  area  is  its  moderate-to-mild  winter  climate,  attracting 
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countless  winter  visitors  or  “snow  birds.”  Most  travel  and  live  in  RVs  or  motor 
homes  and  seek  to  escape  more  harsh  winter  environments. 

Developed  Camping:  BLM  manages  three  developed  camping  areas,  all  located 
in  the  Colorado  River  MU: 

1 . Empire  Landing  Campground  (Parker  Strip) 

2.  Crossroads  Campground  (Parker  Strip) 

3.  87  Lake  Havasu  Shoreline  Camps  (Arizona  side  of  Lake  Havasu) 

Long-Term  Camping:  Long-term  camping  typically  describes  camping  for 
periods  longer  than  14  days  in  one  location.  Long-tenn  camping  is  authorized  at 
the  1 1 resort  concessions  in  the  Colorado  River  MU.  The  maximum  length  of 
stay  is  limited  to  5 months  (150  days)  during  a 365-day  period. 

Concessions:  The  developed  recreational  resort  facilities  of  the  Parker  Strip  and 
Lake  Havasu  bring  many  winter  visitors  from  cold  climates  for  months  at  a time. 
The  resorts  are  designed  to  enhance  opportunities  for  recreation  through 
providing  facilities  and/or  special  land  use  for  activities  and/or  services  BLM 
could  not  or  would  not  choose  to  provide.  Leasing  areas  for  concession  or 
commercial  recreation  purposes  helps  protect  more  environmentally  sensitive 
areas  by  restricting  the  type  of  recreation  use  or  the  amount  of  use  that  may  put  at 
risk  wildlife  habitat,  cultural  sites,  fragile  soils,  and  noise  and  air  quality.  The 
1 1 concession  resorts  are  located  along  the  California  side  of  the  river  and  on 
Lake  Havasu. 

The  maximum  length  of  stay  for  campers  within  developed  concession  resorts  or 
other  leased  areas  is  5 months. 

Continuous  occupancy  of  mobile  homes  in  concession  areas  is  restricted  to  one 
5-month  period  in  a single  year.  Permanent  residential  use  will  be  phased  out  as 
existing  penuanent  residents  leave  the  concession  areas. 

Shoreline  Fishing  Access:  The  Lake  Havasu  Fisheries  Improvement 
Partnership  initially  planned  nine  shoreline  fishing  access  developments  on  the 
Arizona  side  of  Lake  Havasu;  Primarily  because  of  land  ownership 
complications,  the  original  goal  was  adjusted  to  a more  achievable  total  of  six. 
Five  of  the  sites  have  been  completed.  These  are: 

1 . Mesquite  Bay 

2.  Site  Six 

3.  Bill  Williams  Refuge 

4.  Havasu  Springs  Resort 

5.  Take-off  Point. 

The  Take-off  Point  site  is  the  only  one  completely  on  BLM-administered  lands. 
These  facilities  are  designed  to  be  open  24  hours  and  free  to  the  public. 
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They  are  very  popular  and  well  used.  For  example,  the  Bill  Williams  Refuge  site 
has  averaged  almost  400  visitors  per  week  in  the  time  since  its  opening  in 
December  2003.  This  amount  of  use  indicates  an  existing  and  probably  growing 
demand  for  greater  and  more  diversified  shoreline  fishing  access. 

The  same  partnership  has  cooperated  since  1992  to  improve  recreational  angler 
satisfaction  on  Lake  Havasu  through  the  improvement  of  lake  bottom 
(administered  by  BLM)  fish  habitat  (see  Biological  Resources).  The  ambitious 
goal  to  increase  aquatic  structure  in  42  separate  locations  was  completed  in  2002. 
Without  stocking  a hatchery  sport-fish,  a socioeconomic  report  shows  that  fish 
are  easier  to  catch  now  in  Lake  Havasu  and  angler  use  has  increased  dramatically 
from  46,000  angler  use  days  per  year  in  1988  to  more  than  175,000  per  year  in 
2001.  This  renewable,  sustainable  natural  resource  is  always  open;  fishing  is 
never  closed.  The  promise  of  good  fishing  fills  campgrounds,  restaurants,  and 
hotels  in  all  nearby  communities. 


Bill  Williams  River  Management  Unit 

All  recreational  activities  are  considered  “dispersed.”  The  area  is  very  rugged, 
remote,  and  difficult  to  access.  There  are  no  developed  recreational  facilities 
except  in  the  Swansea  town  site.  However,  the  raw  naturalness  of  the  area, 
including  the  native  vegetation,  the  wildlife,  aquatic,  and  riparian  resources  of  the 
river,  and  the  upland  desert  mountains  of  the  Swansea  and  Rawhide  Wilderness 
Areas  provide  a unique  opportunity  for  recreation. 


Desert  Management  Unit 

The  LHFO  Desert  MU  is  by  far  the  largest  management  unit  and  offers  an 
extensive  gamut  of  opportunities  for  recreation  (mostly  dispersed  and 
undeveloped).  Characteristics  and  features  include  all  types  of  topography, 
terrain,  and  landscapes.  Scenic  quality  is  very  high.  The  vegetation,  wildlife, 
and  wilderness  areas  combine  with  historic  and  cultural  resources  to  offer  unique 
management  opportunities. 

The  primary  recreational  activities  are  OHV  riding,  camping,  rock  hounding, 
hunting,  birding,  nature  study/appreciation,  picnicking,  horseback  riding,  and 
target  shooting.  Generally,  these  activities  do  not  require  developed  facilities.  In 
fact,  most  visitors  prefer  the  isolated,  remote,  primitive,  and  unconfined 
recreational  experiences  encountered  on  BLM-administered  public  lands. 
However,  many  who  visit  enjoy  camping  in  developed  private  campgrounds  in 
Parker  or  smaller  communities  of  Brenda,  Salome,  Hope,  and  Bouse. 

Dispersed  Camping:  Dispersed  camping  involves  staying  overnight  on  public 
land  in  an  undeveloped  or  primitive  area.  Visitors  generally  use  the  existing 
roads  and  camp  in  dispersed  areas.  Most  users  camp  or  park  in  undeveloped  sites 
that  show  signs  of  previous  camping  activity,  usually  flat,  open  spaces  with  rock 
fire  rings.  Often  these  campsites  appear  unsightly  because  of  overuse  and 
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neglect;  their  appearance  often  detracts  from  the  experience  and  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  areas. 

Most  public  land  is  open  to  dispersed  camping  except  where  signage  prevents 
such  activity  in  the  interest  of  protecting  public  safety  or  natural  resources. 
Camping  is  limited  to  14  days  within  a 28-day  period;  thereafter  the  camper  must 
move  25  miles  from  the  previous  location.  No  fee  is  charged  and  no  permit  is 
necessary.  No  facilities  or  services  are  provided  and  currently,  camping  needs  to 
be  within  300  feet  of  an  existing  route.  The  Desert  MU  contains  nearly  all  of  the 
dispersed  camping  opportunities  and  all  of  the  issues  that  pertain  to  management 
of  dispersed  camping  are  represented  in  this  unit. 

Long-Term  Visitor  Areas:  LHFO  does  not  currently  have  any  designated  long- 
term visitor  areas  (LTV As).  These  areas  have  been  developed  in  southeastern 
California  and  southwestern  Arizona  Field  Offices  to  fulfill  the  needs  and 
demand  of  winter  visitors  while  protecting  the  local  desert  ecosystems  from 
overuse.  The  best  examples  of  LTVAs  are  near  Quartzite,  Arizona.  They  cover 
thousands  of  acres  and  provide  long-tenn  camping  (more  than  14  days  and  as 
much  as  7 months).  Facilities  and  services  generally  available  include:  potable 
water,  grey  and  black  water  dump  stations,  trash/  litter  disposal,  handicapped- 
accessible  restroom  facilities,  indoor/outdoor  showers,  vault  toilets,  paved  or 
improved  roads,  and  shade  ramadas.  LTVAs  are  generally  located  in  locales 
characterized  by  a mild  winter  climate,  flat  terrain,  and  sparse  vegetation. 

Popular  recreational  activities  include  OHV  or  all-terrain  vehicle  riding,  viewing 
historical/cultural  sites,  wildlife,  rock  hounding,  unique  desert  scenery,  hiking, 
fishing,  and  boating.  The  health  and  safety  of  visitors  and  the  wellbeing  of  the 
environment  are  protected  through  specific  use  rules  and  regulations  for  each 
LTVA. 


Rangeland  Management/Grazing 

All  or  portions  of  17  grazing  allotments  are  within  LHFO’s  boundary, 
comprising  approximately  1 ,02 1 ,842  acres  of  public  land  in  portions  of  La  Paz 
and  Mohave  Counties  and  smaller  portions  of  Yavapai  and  Maricopa  Counties. 
These  include  five  ephemeral  allotments  and  12  perennial-ephemeral  (P-E) 
allotments  (see  Map  2-3). 

Seven  additional  allotments  are  within  or  partially  within  LHFO  boundaries,  but 
these  allotments  are  administered  for  grazing  by  other  field  offices.  The  Yuma 
Field  Office  currently  administers  four  of  them  (Crowder-Weisser  Allotments 
03096  and  03022,  Calhoun  Allotment  03012,  and  K Lazy  B Allotment  03047). 
The  Phoenix  Field  Office  currently  administers  Home  Ranch  Allotment  04855. 
The  Kingman  Field  Office  currently  administers  Thumb  Butte  Allotment  00068, 
and  the  Needles  Field  Office  administers  the  Chemehuevi  Allotment  in 
California.  Those  allotments  are  covered  by  planning  documents  for  their 
administrative  offices. 
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Twelve  allotments  totaling  560,701  acres  are  designated  as  P-E  allotments  with 
an  authorized  annual  stocking  rate  of  14,05 1 animal  unit  months  (AUMs)  (see 
Table  3-14).  The  12  P-E  allotments  generally  involve  cow-calf  operations, 
though  some  have  a few  horses.  The  authorized  stocking  rate  on  these  allotments 
is  based  on  the  yearlong  grazing  capacity  of  the  available  perennial  forage. 
Additional  livestock  grazing  use  can  be  authorized  for  ephemeral  forage,  when 
sufficient  annual  forage  is  present  and  such  use  does  not  conflict  with  other 
resource  uses  and  needs,  or  damage  the  perennial  vegetation  resource.  However, 
the  predominant  perennial  forage  species  on  these  allotments — big  galleta 
grass — is  seasonal  in  nature.  During  dormant  periods,  big  galleta  grass  is  highly 
unpalatable  and  livestock  depend  on  annuals  and  available  browse  for  forage. 
Accordingly,  the  seasonal  nature  of  galleta  grass  is  considered  when  calculating 
additional  grazing  capacity. 

Five  allotments  are  designated  as  ephemeral  allotments  (totaling  461,141  acres) 
and  are  administered  according  to  the  special  ephemeral  Rile  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  in  December  1968  (see  Appendix  F).  Ephemeral  range  does  not 
consistently  produce  forage,  but  periodically  provides  vegetation  suitable  for 
livestock  grazing.  In  years  of  abundant  moisture  and  other  favorable  climatic 
conditions,  a large  amount  of  forage  may  be  produced.  Favorable  years  are 
highly  unpredictable  and  the  season  is  usually  short-lived. 

CuRently,  the  Babcock  Allotment  is  the  only  allotment  with  an  Allotment 
Management  Plan. 

Range  improvement  work  has  taken  place  in  the  LHFO  area  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  livestock  grazing.  Most  P-E  allotment  boundaries  are  defined  by 
fences  except  where  natural  bamers  effectively  control  livestock.  A few 
allotments  are  further  divided  by  interior  fences  to  fonu  pastures,  which  control 
livestock  movement.  Numerous  springs,  wells,  dirt  tanks,  and  rain  catchments 
have  been  developed  to  provide  water  for  livestock  and  wildlife. 

Monitoring  studies  have  been  established  on  most  of  the  active  P-E  grazing 
allotments.  These  studies  may  include  ( 1 ) collecting  climate  data  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  the  growing  season  for  forage  plants,  (2)  collecting  actual 
grazing  use  data  to  be  compared  with  measures  of  forage  removed, 

(3)  conducting  utilization  transects  to  estimate  forage  removed,  and 

(4)  conducting  trend  transects  to  determine  long-tenu  changes  in  the  health  of  the 
vegetative  community. 
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Table  3-14.  10-Year  Average  Grazing  Use  (Based  on  Billed  Use)  by  Allotment 
with  Management  Categories 


Allotment  (allotment 
number) 

MIC 

Category 

BLM  AUMs 
Allocated  for 
Permitted  Use 

Years  Used 
from  1996 
through  2005 

10-Year 

Average 

Use 

Alamo  Crossing  (00001) 

1 

Ephemeral 

0 

0 

Babcock (03006) 

M 

1,011 

10 

348 

Crossman  Peak  (00025) 

C 

Ephemeral 

0 

0 

Ganado (03034) 

1 

1,690 

1 

55 

Hancock (03038) 

M 

908 

10 

440 

Harcuvar  (03040) 

M 

4,266 

10 

1,688 

Havasu  Heights  South  (00045) 

C 

Ephemeral 

0 

0 

Lamberson  (03048) 

M 

513 

10 

568“* 

Leidig  (03050) 

C 

849 

4 

103 

Loma  Linda  (0305 1 ) 

M 

1,602 

8 

1,004 

Muse  (03093) 

M 

883 

1 

25 

Nine  Mile  (03059) 

M 

468 

1 

47 

Orosco  (03061) 

C 

546 

3 

72 

Planet (03067) 

C 

Ephemeral 

0 

0 

Primrose  (03069) 

I 

Ephemeral 

0 

0 

Salome  (03073) 

c 

247 

10 

240 

Wagner  (03070) 

I 

1,068 

9 

692 

Total 

14,051 

5,282 

Notes: 

^ Lamberson  had  2 years  of  ephemeral  use  - without  ephemeral  use  the  10-year  average  would  be  500. 

M = Maintain 
1 = Improve 
C = Custodial 

MIC  categories  are  defined  in  the  Glossary,  and  the  categorization  process  is  described  in  Appendix  F. 

Current  Land  Use  Plans,  and  other  administrative  actions  subsequent  to  those 
plans,  have  determined  that  grazing  use  is  no  longer  appropriate  on  certain  public 
lands  within  the  planning  area.  Table  3-15  shows  the  current  allotments  and 
acreage  available  or  unavailable  to  livestock  use. 
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Table  3-15  Livestock  Grazing 


Allotment 

BLM  AUMs  Allocated 
for  Permitted  Use 

BLM  Acres  Available 
for  Grazing^ 

BLM  Acres 

Unavailable  for 
2 

Grazing 

Alamo  Crossing 
(00001) 

E 

19,508 

0 

Babcock  (03006) 

1,011 

22,649 

0 

Crossman  Peak 
(00025) 

E 

108,599 

0 

Ganado (03034) 

1,690 

86,800 

0 

Flancock  (03038) 

908 

36,113 

0 

Harcuvar  (03040) 

4,266 

80,737 

0 

Havasu  Heights  S 
(00045) 

E 

27,042 

0 

Lamberson  (03048) 

513 

24,710 

0 

Leidig  (03050) 

849 

33,582 

0 

Loma  Linda  (03051) 

1,602 

32,951 

0 

Muse  (03093) 

883 

106,488 

14,712 

Nine  Mile  (03059) 

468 

109,239 

480 

Orosco  (03061) 

546 

15,761 

0 

Planet  (03067) 

E 

186,045 

0 

Primrose  (03069) 

E 

97,298 

0 

Salome  (03073) 

247 

10,008 

0 

Wagner  (03070) 

1,068 

24,312 

0 

Other  FO 
Administered 

213,731 

1,697 

Unallocated 

194,613 

Total 

14,051 

1,235,573 

211,022 

Notes: 

' Acres  include  lands  outside  the  LHFO  boundary,  but  within  allotments  administered  by  the  LHFO  RMP. 
^ Includes  areas  unavailable  to  grazing  by  decision  since  the  previous  RMPs. 
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Mineral  Resources 

Physiography 

The  LHFO  planning  area  includes  1.4  million  acres  of  public  surface  and 
1,240,000  acres  of  federal  minerals,  of  which  191,599  acres  are  withdrawn  from 
mineral  entry.  LHFO  is  geographically  located  within  the  Basin  and  Range 
Physiographic  Province,  an  area  characterized  by  extensively  faulted  and  folded, 
north-south-trending  mountain  ranges  separated  by  broad  alluvial  basins  and 
plains.  The  mountains,  consisting  primarily  of  late  Precambrian  and  Paleozoic 
igneous,  metamorphic,  and  sedimentary  rock,  continue  to  erode  and  fill  the 
intervening  valleys  with  fresh  sediment. 


Saleable  Minerals 

The  majority  of  mineral  material  contracts  and  free  use  pennits  (FUPs)  issued 
within  the  planning  area  are  for  sand  and  gravel.  Map  3-7  shows  the  potential  for 
sand  and  gravel  throughout  the  field  office.  A few  of  the  contracts  are  for 
decorative  rock  and  clay.  Nearly  all  of  the  sand  and  gravel  contracts  and  FUPs 
are  located  in  or  near  washes.  There  are  a total  of  23  authorized  contracts  and 
FUPs  within  LHFO  boundaries,  covering  approximately  360  acres.  Eight 
contracts  and  FUPs  have  expired;  these  involve  approximately  270  acres  of 
disturbance  that  may  need  reclamation  before  the  cases  can  be  closed. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  mineral  material  contracts  in  the  LHFO  area  are 
issued  to  government  entities  as  FUPs,  and  are  primarily  used  for  road 
maintenance.  Other  contracts  are  used  by  the  construction  industries  for 
landscaping,  fill,  and  road  material.  The  mineral  material  sites  are  spread 
throughout  the  LHFO  area.  Table  3-16  details  the  reported  annual  production  for 
the  last  4 years. 


Table  3-16.  Reported  Mineral  Production,  Fiscal  Years  2001-2004 


Fiscal  Year 

Cubic  Yards 

Tons 

Value 

2001 

6,110 

122,982 

$75,296 

2002 

3,843 

80,744 

$51,052 

2003 

5,105 

72,235 

$47,527 

2004 

9,209 

68,739 

$50,494 

Locatable  Minerals 

Locatable  minerals  are  those  minerals  appropriated  by  the  public  under  the 
General  Mining  Law  of  1872,  as  amended.  These  minerals  include,  but  are  not 
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limited  to,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  uncommon  varieties  of  stone.  Map  3-8 
shows  the  potential  for  locatable  minerals  throughout  the  field  office. 

There  are  32  metallic  mineral  districts  within  the  planning  area.  In  1862,  the 
Planet  District  became  the  first  district  to  produce  metals.  The  metals  most 
commonly  mined  include  copper,  lead,  gold,  silver,  and  manganese,  but  a few 
districts  produced  zinc,  tungsten,  and  uranium.  Table  3-17  lists  the  total  reported 
amount  of  metals  produced  from  the  districts.  Appendix  R summarizes  the 
recorded  production  from  the  mineral  districts  through  1981  (Keith  et  al.  1983). 
The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  National  Geochemical  Survey  database  provides 
information  concerning  trace  elements  present  within  the  field  office  area.  This 
database  is  available  online  at  http.V/tin.er.usgs.gov/geochem  (U.S.  Geological 
Survey  2006). 

A total  of  approximately  750  active  lode  and  placer  claims,  covering  a minimum 
of  15,000  acres,  are  located  within  LHFO  boundaries.  There  are  seven  active 
mining  notices  covering  a total  of  19  acres;  there  are  no  active  mining  plans  of 
operations.  Thirty-six  expired  notices,  covering  an  area  of  80  acres,  may  need 
reclamation  before  the  cases  can  be  closed.  The  mining  notices  primarily  consist 
of  exploration  drilling  and  bulk  sampling  of  material. 


Table  3-17.  Total  Reported  Production  from  the  Mineral  Districts 
(through  1981) 


Mineral 

Total 

Copper 

56,341,220  pounds 

Lead 

1,084,000  pounds 

Zinc 

70,000  pounds 

Gold 

Approx.  1 77,440  ounces 

Silver 

Approx.  510,530  ounces 

Manganese 

Approx.  130,063,800  pounds 

Tungsten 

Approx.  1778  short  tons 

Uranium 

6 pounds 

Source:  Keith  et  al.  1983 


Leasable  Minerals 


Map  3-9  shows  the  potential  for  leasable  minerals  within  the  field  office. 


Oil  and  Gas 


Arizona  BLM  has  a statewide  map  classifying  lands  as  valuable  and 
prospectively  valuable  for  oil  and  gas  resources.  Two  areas  within  the  LHFO 
boundaries,  Mohave  Valley  and  Parker  Valley,  are  prospectively  valuable  for  oil 
and  gas  (Stipp  and  Dockter  1987). 
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Map  3-8  Locatable  Mineral  Potential 
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The  Arizona  Geological  Survey  has  published  articles  concerning  oil  and  gas 
potential  in  the  state.  One  location  within  LHFO  boundaries,  the  Tertiary-age 
Date  Creek  Basin  located  in  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  planning  area,  is 
listed  as  having  a fair  potential  for  oil  and  gas.  Most  of  the  Date  Creek  Basin  is 
located  within  the  Kingman  Field  Office.  Tertiary  basins  are  considered  to  have 
oil  and  gas  potential  because  they  contain  thick  layers  of  sedimentary  strata  and 
potentially  hydrocarbon-bearing  rocks  trapped  beneath  thick  salt  deposits.  The 
hydrocarbons  cannot  migrate  past  the  salt.  Hydrocarbons  have  been  produced  in 
Nevada  from  similar  Tertiary  basins  (Rauzi  2001).  To  date,  drilling  in  the  Date 
Creek  Basin  area  has  not  been  deep  enough  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  salt 
deposits. 

Ten  wells  have  been  drilled  within  LHFO  boundaries.  Nine  of  the  wells  were 
drilled  for  stratigraphic  purposes,  and  one  was  a dry  hole  (Conley  et  al.  1995; 
Koester  et  al.  1996).  Although  oil  and  gas  leases  have  been  issued  in  the  past, 
there  are  currently  no  oil  and  gas  leases  within  the  LHFO  planning  area. 
Appendix  R summarizes  the  information  from  the  wells  drilled. 


Coal 

Arizona  BLM  has  a statewide  map  classifying  lands  as  prospectively  valuable  for 
coal.  No  lands  within  LHFO  boundaries  are  listed  as  prospectively  valuable  for 
coal,  and  no  record  exists  of  coal  having  been  recovered  or  of  coal  logged  at 
depth  in  drill  holes  (Haigler  et  al.  1981).  Nearly  all  of  Arizona’s  known  coal 
occurrences  are  located  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  state  on  the  Colorado 
Plateau  (Duncan  and  Mancini  1991). 


Sodium 

The  Date  Creek  Basin,  which  lies  east  of  Alamo  Lake,  is  the  one  area  of  LHFO 
that  is  known  to  contain  salt  deposits.  Only  a small  portion  of  the  basin  lies 
within  LHFO  boundaries;  the  majority  is  in  the  Kingman  Field  Office.  One  drill 
hole  has  penetrated  salt  in  the  subsurface  at  Date  Creek  Basin,  so  additional 
drilling  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  deposits.  Two  other 
areas  in  the  LHFO,  McMullen  Valley  and  Dutch  Flat,  have  the  potential  for  salt 
deposits  (Rauzi  2002). 


Geothermal 

Arizona  BLM  has  a statewide  map  classifying  lands  as  prospectively  valuable  for 
geothermal  resources.  Only  one  area  within  LHFO  boundaries,  the  vicinity  of 
Wenden,  shows  elevated  temperatures.  Some  wells  near  Wenden  have 
temperatures  ranging  from  92°  Fahrenheit  (F)  to  100°F.  The  Wenden  area  has 
not  been  classified  as  a known  geothermal  resource  or  identified  as  having  lands 
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prospectively  valuable  for  geothermal  resources  (Alto,  Lee,  and  Throckmorton 
1982). 

The  Arizona  Geological  Survey  has  classified  areas  of  the  state  that  probably 
contain  low-temperature  geothennal  waters  in  the  subsurface.  Three  areas  within 
LHFO  boundaries — the  area  east  of  Alamo  Lake,  McMullen  Valley,  and 
Ranegras  Plain — fall  within  this  category  (Duncan  and  Mancini  1991). 

One  temperature  gradient  well  has  been  drilled  for  geothermal  resources.  The 
well  was  drilled  on  BLM-administered  public  land  located  within  T16N,  R19W, 
Section  20,  SW'ANE'A  to  a depth  of  325  feet  in  1981.  The  well  has  been  plugged 
(Koester  et  al.  1996). 


Lands  and  Realty 

The  boundaries  of  the  LHFO  planning  area  encompass  almost  1.4  million  acres 
of  federally  owned  lands  under  BLM  administration.  The  public  lands  in  LHFO 
are  located  in  portions  of  Mohave,  La  Paz,  Yavapai,  and  Maricopa  Counties  in 
Arizona  and  in  San  Bernardino  County  in  California.  Within  the  administrative 
boundaries  of  LHFO,  lands  are  owned  by  federal,  tribal,  state,  and  private 
entities.  LHFO  administers  approximately  79,825  acres  of  BOR  withdrawn  and 
acquired  lands  mainly  along  the  Colorado  River  and  Lake  Havasu. 
Approximately  177,356  acres  of  tribal  land  are  encompassed  within  the 
boundary,  as  are  approximately  249,481  acres  of  state  land,  and  250,040  acres  of 
private  land. 


Land  Tenure 

Overview 

The  goals  of  the  Land  Tenure  Program  are  to:  1)  retain  public  lands  that  enhance 
multiple-use  management,  2)  acquire  lands  or  interest  in  land  to  complement 
existing  values,  and  3)  dispose  of  or  transfer  land  or  interests  that  are  difficult  to 
manage,  result  in  burdensome  management  costs,  or  are  no  longer  needed  for 
federal  purposes. 

LHFO  would  consider  acquisition  by  direct  purchase,  donation,  or  exchange  of 
any  non-federal  lands,  water  rights,  and/or  interest  in  lands  that  were  determined 
to  enhance  existing  resource  values.  Since  1995,  BLM  has  acquired 
approximately  1,100  acres  of  private  inholdings  within  the  wilderness  areas  that 
are  currently  managed  by  LHFO. 

Increased  demands  are  being  placed  on  public  lands  as  a result  of  growth  through 
the  planning  area.  Most  of  this  growth  is  occurring  between  Lake  Havasu  City 
and  Bullhead  City.  These  growing  communities  rely  on  the  adjacent 
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BLM-administered  lands  for  expansion  needs.  LHFO  current  LUPs  identify 
approximately  50,616  acres  of  public  lands  for  disposal. 


Use  Authorization 

BLM  issues  authorizations  to  federal,  state,  and  local  governmental  agencies, 
companies,  cooperatives,  and  private  individuals  for  such  land  uses  as  ROWs, 
temporary  use  permits,  leases,  land  use  permits,  and  easements  for  areas  that  are 
not  identified  for  avoidance  or  exclusion. 

As  noted.  Lake  Havasu  City  and  Bullhead  City  community  boundaries  extend  to 
adjacent  BLM-administered  lands.  BLM-administered  lands  are  needed  to 
provide  for  expanding  infrastructure  for  these  and  other  communities,  including 
new  access  roads,  power  distribution  lines,  telephone  lines,  pipelines,  and 
communication  sites.  Existing  use  authorizations  within  the  planning  area 
include  those  listed  above  and  water  facilities.  Within  LHFO,  BLM  administers 
501  ROWs,  totaling  approximately  62,417  acres  of  public  lands,  and  29  leases 
and  land  use  permits,  totaling  approximately  3,139  acres. 

As  a result  of  prior  LUPs,  four  designated  and  seven  identified  ROW  corridors 
are  located  within  LHFO  boundaries  (Map  2-11,  Table  3-18).  In  addition,  the 
Western  Utility  Group  (WUG)  has  proposed  two  regional  corridors  that  extend 
through  the  LHFO  area  (Map  2-13).  These  corridors  would  be  the  preferred 
locations  to  accommodate  similar  or  compatible  projects. 


Table  3-18.  Existing  Right-of-Way  Corridors  within 
the  LHFO  Planning  Area 

ROW  Corridor/Location 

Width 

(miles) 

Type 

Wenden-Wickenburg  (UC-10) 

1 

Designated 

Bouse-Salome  (UC-9) 

1 

Designated 

Bouse-Harcuvar  (UC-8) 

1 

Designated 

Little  Harquahala  (UC-7) 

1 

Designated 

Parker-Liberty/CAP  (UC-6) 

2 

Identified 

San  Juan-El  Paso  *UC-4,  LGN-1 1 

1-2 

Identified 

Davis-Parker  (Route  A)  (UC-4) 

1 

Identified 

Interstate  40  * (UC-3) 

2 

Identified 

Parker-Blaisdell  (UC-2) 

1 

Identified 

COCA  “F”  (CA)(UC-1) 

1 

Identified 

In  LHFO  there  are  four  designated  communication  sites  authorized  by  ROW  and 
located  on  mountaintops.  These  sites  include  the  Smith  Peak  site,  located  in  the 
southwest  portion  of  the  planning  area  near  Aguila,  north  of  US  Route  60; 
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the  Citizens  Utilities  site,  located  near  Crossman  Peak  along  SR  95;  the 
American  Cable  TV  site,  located  in  the  southeast  of  Lake  Havasu  City;  and  the 
Black  Peak  site,  located  along  SR  95  south  of  Parker  (see  Map  2-11). 


Renewable  Energy 

In  February  2003  BLM,  in  partnership  with  the  Energy  Efficiency  and 
Renewable  Energy  division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  published  a report 
entitled  Assessing  the  Potential  for  Renewable  Energy  on  Public  Lands.  The 
report  used  GIS  data  to  analyze  and  assess  the  potential  for  concentrating  solar 
power  (CSP),  photovoltaic  (PV),  wind,  and  biomass  resources  and  technologies 
on  public  land.  This  report  represents  an  important  initial  activity  of  BLM’s 
proposed  National  Energy  Policy  Implementation  Plan,  which  is  to  identify  and 
evaluate  renewable  energy  resources  on  public  lands  and  any  limitations  on 
access  to  them.  Ultimately,  BLM  will  use  this  information  in  prioritizing  land 
use  planning  activities  to  increase  industry’s  development  and  use  of  the 
renewable  energy  resources  on  public  lands.  These  renewable  resources  include 
solar,  biomass,  geothermal,  hydroelectric,  and  wind  energy.  Geothermal  energy 
is  a leasable  mineral  and  is  discussed  in  the  minerals  portion  of  this  plan. 

Arizona  has  been  classified  as  having  a highly  favorable  renewable  energy 
climate  due  to  having  key  policies  in  place  that  include  green  pricing  programs, 
green  power  aggregation,  generation  disclosure,  net  metering,  and  most 
important,  a renewable  energy  portfolio  standard  (Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  Department  of  Energy  2003). 


Solar 


Solar  energy  is  divided  into  two  categories,  concentrating  solar  power  (CSP)  and 
photovoltaic  (PV).  CSP  technologies  use  reflective  materials  such  as  mirrors  to 
concentrate  the  sun  s energy.  This  concentrated  heat  energy  is  then  converted 
into  electricity.  Photovoltaic  solar  cells,  which  directly  convert  sunlight  into 
electricity,  are  made  of  semi-conducting  materials.  The  simplest  cells  power 
watches  and  calculators  and  the  like,  while  more  complex  systems  can  light 
houses  and  provide  power  to  the  electric  grid  (Department  of  Energy  2004). 

CSP  analysis  results  defined  most  of  the  valleys  within  the  planning  area  to  have 
a concentrating  solar  resource  of  7 kWh/mVday.  The  LHFO  area  was  ranked 
24th  out  of  25  for  having  the  largest  total  land  area  of  high-potential  CSP  sites 
with  solar  resources  of  6 kWh/mVday  or  greater.  The  PV  analysis  results 
identified  a broader  portion  of  the  LHFO  area  as  having  a PV  solar  resource  of 
6 kWh/mVday.  LHFO  was  ranked  14th  out  of  25  for  having  the  largest  total  land 
area  of  high-potential  PV  sites  with  solar  resources  of  6 kWh/mVday  or  greater 
(Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Department  of  Energy  2003). 


The  map  contained  in  the  Renewable  Energy  Atlas  of  the  West  characterizes  the 
solar  energy  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  LHFO  area  as  having  a solar  insolation 
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annual  average  of  6. 6-7.0  kWh/mVday,  and  the  western  portion  of  the  planning 
area  as  typieally  6. 1-6.5  kWh/mVday.  The  statewide  potential  for  generating 
electricity  from  solar  energy  is  101  million  megawatt  hours  per  year  (MWh/yr) 
(Energy  Atlas  2005). 


Wind 

Wind  resource  analysis  results  defined  the  Topock  area  and  far  eastern  portion  of 
the  LHFO  planning  area  as  having  a wind  resource  power  class  of  3,  which  has 
fair  resource  potential  (Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Department  of  Energy 
2003).  The  map  contained  in  the  Renewable  Energy  Atlas  of  the  West 
characterizes  the  wind  energy  in  the  far  eastern  portion  of  the  LHFO  area,  north 
of  Lake  Havasu  City  along  the  river  and  in  the  Bullhead  City  area,  as  fair;  the 
area  averages  a wind  power  density  of  300-400  watts  per  square  meter  (W/m^) 
with  wind  power  at  50  meters.  The  remainder  of  the  LHFO  area  is  classified  as 
having  poor  wind  power  density,  ranging  from  0-200  W/m^.  The  statewide 
potential  for  generating  electricity  from  wind  energy  is  5 million  MWh/yr 
(Energy  Atlas  2005). 


Biomass 

The  Renewable  Energy  Atlas  of  the  West  defined  La  Paz  County  as  having  a total 
energy  potential  from  biomass  residue  of  50-775,000  million  British  Thermal 
Units.  There  were  no  data  for  Mohave  County.  As  an  arid  state,  Arizona  does 
not  produce  a high  volume  of  agricultural  crops  or  forest  residues.  However, 
producing  electricity  from  landfill  gas  or  animal  wastes  currently  provides  about 
5 megawatts  (MW)  of  electricity  statewide.  The  statewide  potential  for 
generating  electricity  from  biomass  energy  is  1 million  MWh/yr  (Energy  Atlas 
2005). 


Hydroelectric 

The  primary  hydroelectric  resource  in  Arizona  is  the  Colorado  River,  the  largest 
and  most  important  river  in  the  region.  BOR  constructed  and  maintains  authority 
over  four  hydroelectric  dams  on  the  Colorado  River  within  Arizona  or  on  its 
border.  Two  of  the  dams  are  within  or  near  the  planning  area.  Davis  Dam  lies 
immediately  to  the  north  of  Bullhead  City  and  has  the  capacity  to  generate 
240  MW  of  electricity.  Parker  Dam  is  between  Lake  Havasu  City  and  Parker  and 
has  the  capacity  to  generate  120  MW  of  electricity  (Duncan  and  Mancini  1991). 
The  only  other  source  of  surface  water  is  the  Bill  Williams  River,  which  flows 
from  Alamo  Dam.  Alamo  Lake  and  Alamo  Dam  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Corps.  Alamo  Dam  is  operated  in  conjunction  with  BOR  to  control  the  amount 
of  water  flowing  into  Lake  Havasu  for  flood  control.  There  is  no  potential  to 
develop  the  Bill  Williams  River  below  Alamo  Dam  due  to  the  fact  that  portions 
of  it  flow  through  two  wilderness  areas  and  a national  wildlife  refuge. 
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The  remaining  portion  has  been  proposed  to  Congress  as  a Wild  and  Scenic 
River.  The  river  also  flows  beneath  the  surface  in  some  locations. 


Travel  Management 

The  primary  access  routes  to  and  through  LHFO  are  by  1-40,  I- 10,  and 
US  Route  60,  east-west,  and  by  SR  95,  north-south.  The  planning  area  consists 
of  more  than  1.3  million  acres,  and  an  estimated  8,172  miles  of  routes  or  roads, 
ways,  and  trails. 

The  backbone  of  a travel  management  network  is  made  up  of  479  miles  of 
federal,  state,  and  county  roads  and  highways  (not  counting  roads  or  streets 
within  the  incorporated  communities)  within  the  planning  area.  BLM  does  not 
manage  any  of  these  roads,  but  issues  ROWs  across  public  lands  to  the 
maintaining  agency.  Two  additional  major  bypasses  exist  in  Mohave  County’s 
current  plans  and  may  be  completed  during  the  life  of  this  plan:  the  SR  95 
bypass  to  Bullhead  City  north  of  1-40  and  the  SR  95  bypass  to  the  east  around 
Lake  Havasu  City.  LHFO  maintains  only  one  road.  Partner  Point  Road,  outside 
of  developed  recreational  facilities. 

BLM  management  is  directed  towards  providing  access  for  recreation,  mining, 
grazing,  commercial  and  private  access  (ROWs),  and  other  public  uses  of  public 
lands.  The  vast  majority  of  these  roads,  ways,  or  trails  is  not  paved  and  was  not 
constructed.  BLM  currently  does  not  maintain  these  routes  and  most  remain 
basically  viable  simply  by  public  use. 

Public  lands  under  LHFO  administration  are  experiencing  increasing  and 
intensive  use  from  motorized  and  non-motorized  recreational  activities.  New 
social  routes  are  appearing  constantly,  exacerbated  by  rapidly  increasing 
urbanization  and  population  growth  adjacent  to  the  public  lands  in  the  areas  of 
Bullhead  City,  Mohave  Valley,  Lake  Havasu  City,  and  Parker.  Other 
communities  such  as  Bouse,  Brenda,  Wenden,  and  Salome  are  receiving  larger 
numbers  of  winter  residents  who  use  OHVs  for  recreational  touring.  For  off- 
highway  use,  the  previous  planning  documents  had  classified  LHFO  public  lands 
as  one  of  the  following  (see  Map  2-33): 

■ Open  (Copper  Dunes,  Crossroads  OHV  areas  on  the  Parker  Strip). 

■ Closed  (Wilderness  Areas). 

■ Limited  to  authorized  users  (portions  of  the  Aubrey  Mountains). 

■ Limited  to  designated  roads  and  trails  (Gibraltar  Mountains  Interdisciplinary 
Planning  Area,  Parker  Strip  Special  Recreation  Management  Area,  La  Posa 
Interdisciplinary  Plan  (Yuma  Field  Office). 

■ Limited  to  existing  roads  and  trails  (the  majority  of  public  lands  in  LHFO). 

A detailed  inventory  of  the  existing  motorized  route  system  was  completed  for 
this  RMP  (see  Map  2-38).  In  1994,  the  LHFO  planning  area  was  divided  into  six 
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areas  for  accomplishing  motorized  route  inventories  (per  Yuma  RMP  and 
Kingman  RMP  planning  guidance)  (see  Map  2-37).  The  six  areas  are  identified 
as  Bullhead,  Havasu,  Cactus  Plain,  Alamo,  Bouse,  and  Wenden. 

After  an  area  was  inventoried,  LHFO  published  an  Arizona  Access  Guide  to 
show  the  existing  trails  system  (Havasu  in  October  1997,  Cactus  Plain  in  May 
1999,  Alamo  in  January  2003).  The  final  two  areas.  Bouse  and  Wenden,  as  well 
as  additional  areas  around  Bullhead  City  and  LHFO  public  lands  in  California, 
were  completed  between  January  2003  and  January  2004.  (To  date,  no  Access 
Guide  has  been  published.)  The  area  around  Lake  Havasu  City/Standard  Wash 
was  also  re-inventoried  in  2004  to  include  state  lands  and  because  of  the  increase 
in  population  in  the  area. 

An  inventory  of  non-motorized  trails  was  also  started  in  2004  and  completed  for 
the  area  around  Lake  Havasu  City.  Additional  data  will  be  needed  to  complete 
the  non-motorized  trails  inventory  throughout  the  planning  area.  These  maps  do 
not  designate  these  routes/trails  but  rather  display  what  BLM  considers  existing 
features  of  the  affected  environment  for  the  travel  management  section  of  this 
RMP.  Map  3-10  shows  some  of  the  proposed  alignments  for  future  highway 
expansions  and  county  roads  that  can  be  considered  as  part  of  the  affected 
environment  when  addressing  travel  management.  The  inventory  was  updated  in 
2006  to  reflect  changes  and  additions  provided  during  the  comment  period  for  the 
DRMP/DEIS  (September-December  2005). 
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Map  3-10  Proposed  Future  Transportation  Through 

Outside  Planning  Efforts 
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Chapter  4 

Environmental  Consequences 


Introduction 


This  chapter  analyzes  the  environmental  impacts  and  effects  of  implementing 
each  alternative  described  in  Chapter  2 except  the  proposal  to  create  the  Lake 
Havasu/Colorado  River  Regional  Management  Area  because  the  proposal  to 
create  the  area  is  not  a land  use  plan  level  decision.  Existing  conditions 
described  in  Chapter  3 comprise  the  baseline  used  for  projecting  impacts. 
Management  that  could  impact  resources  or  resource  uses  has  been  analyzed  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  that  analysis  are  described  under  the  appropriate 
resource  consequence  section. 

RMPs  provide  broad  guidance  and  are  generally  not  intended  to  be  site-  or 
project-specific.  Most  impacts  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  general  in  nature. 
Implementation  of  the  RMPs  occurs  through  site-specific  projects  and  activity 
plans;  these  steps  frequently  require  a separate  and  more  detailed  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  analysis. 

Many  management  actions  are  common  to  all  alternatives  or  two  or  more 
alternatives.  Similarly,  the  impacts  associated  with  implementation  of  a given  set 
of  management  actions  may  be  common  to  a range  of  alternatives  or  even  to 
several  seemingly  disparate  resources  and  uses.  When  a proposed  activity  is  not 
addressed  in  a specific  section,  no  impact  is  anticipated. 

Resource  topics  are  presented  in  the  same  order  as  in  Chapter  2.  Under  each 
resource  topic.  Chapter  4 discusses  the  consequences  of  no  change  in  current 
management  (Alternative  1 ) and  then  describes  the  changes  in  impacts  under 
Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  and  5 (Proposed  Plan). 


Analytical  Assumptions 

The  following  general  assumptions  and  guidelines  were  used  to  facilitate  the 
analysis  of  environmental  consequences.  Other  assumptions  specific  to  a 
particular  resource  are  identified  under  that  resource. 
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General  Assumptions 

■ Funding  and  personnel  would  be  sufficient  to  implement  any  of  the 
alternatives  as  described  in  Chapter  2. 

■ The  laws,  regulations,  and  policies  that  direct  BLM  work  would  be  applied 
consistently  across  all  alternatives. 

■ All  alternatives  would  maintain  the  vegetation  resource  and  meet  needs  for 
water,  nutrient,  and  energy  cycling. 

■ Because  previous  plans  (including  Yuma  District  Resource  Management 
Plan  [YRMP],  the  Kingman  Resource  Area  Resource  Management  Plan,  the 
Lower  Gila  South  Resource  Management  Plan,  and  the  Lower  Gila  North 
Management  Framework  Plan  and  its  subsequent  2005  amendment)  have 
been  in  effect  15  to  20  years,  it  is  assumed  that  the  approved  RMP  would 
have  a similar  planning  horizon. 

■ Short-temi  impacts  are  those  expected  to  occur  within  1 to  5 years  of 
implementing  the  activity.  Long-term  impacts  are  those  that  would  occur 
after  the  first  5 years  of  implementation. 

■ Recreational  use  within  the  planning  areas  would  continue  to  increase. 

■ The  area  of  residence  of  at  least  70%  of  the  summer  visitors  to  the  BLM 
lands  in  the  planning  area  is  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside,  (California) 
Counties.  It  is  assumed  that  the  70%  share  would  remain  constant 
throughout  the  planning  horizon. 

■ Appendix  B lists  the  regulatory  directives  with  which  all  activities  must 
comply  and  which  limit  the  range  of  management  actions. 


Specific  Resource  Assumptions 

Wildlife  Habitat 

■ The  loss  of  any  wildlife  habitat  and  continued  habitat  fragmentation  would 
cause  a reduction  in  wildlife  populations. 


Cultural  Resources 

■ Cultural  resources  would  continue  to  deteriorate  through  natural  forces, 
visitation,  and  vandalism  if  no  corrective  or  preventive  action  is  taken. 


Rangeland  Resources 

■ Current  trends  in  livestock  market  conditions  would  continue.  Livestock 
values  would  therefore  remain  the  same  as  at  present. 
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■ Assessments  of  vegetation-related  impacts  are  based  on  expectations  of 
nornial  precipitation  during  the  life  of  the  plan. 

■ Long-tenn  grazing  use  levels  would  be  based  on  monitoring  infomiation, 
including  utilization  studies  and  actual  use  data. 


Land  Ownership  Adjustment 

■ Fair  market  value  would  be  received  for  all  public  lands  sold.  Land 
exchanges  would  involve  lands  of  equal  value. 

■ All  disposal  land  has  been  identified  in  Appendix  G by  alternative. 


Rights-of-Way 

■ Site-specific  impacts  caused  by  development  of  facilities  in  designated 
corridors  or  communication  sites  would  be  assessed  in  accordance  with 
NEPA  using  an  Environmental  Assessment  or  EIS  process  prior  to  approval 
by  BLM. 


Recreation 


■ Visitor  use  of  public  lands  would  continue  to  increase  at  present  rates. 

Current  types  of  recreation  use  would  continue  in  the  future  unless  otherwise 
stated. 


Wilderness 

■ Under  the  Arizona  Desert  Wilderness  Act  of  1990,  five  Wilderness  Areas 
(WAs)  (i.e.  East  Cactus  Plain,  Gibraltar  Mountain,  Harcuvar  Mountains, 
Rawhide  Mountains,  and  Swansea)  would  continue  to  be  managed  by  BLM 
under  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

■ Under  the  California  Desert  Protection  Act  of  1 994,  portions  of  three  WAs 
(i.e.  Whipple  Mountains,  Chemehuevi  Mountains,  and  the  Dead  Mountains) 
would  continue  to  be  managed  by  the  BLM  under  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964. 

■ Under  the  Arizona  Desert  Wilderness  Act  of  1990,  BLM  will  continue  to 
manage  one  Wilderness  Study  Area  (WSA)  (i.e.  Cactus  Plains). 


Minerals 


■ The  federal  government  would  retain  all  mineral  rights  on  public  lands 
identified  for  disposal  where  valuable  minerals  are  known  to  occur. 
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Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

■ Compliance  with  Section  7 of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (ESA) 
would  be  completed  before  implementing  specific  projects  resulting  from 
RMP  decisions. 


Types  of  Effects  To  Be  Addressed 

This  chapter  describes  the  anticipated  direct,  indirect,  and  cumulative  impacts  of 
implementing  Alternative  1,  the  No-Action  Alternative,  and  each  of  the  four 
additional  alternatives. 

The  impacts  of  the  planning  decisions  on  the  visitor  experience  depend  on  the 
expectations  and  values  of  the  individual  visitor.  A particular  action  could  benefit 
some  users  and  have  a negative  effect  on  others.  The  degree  of  impact  would  also 
vary  relative  to  user  sensitivity.  Sensitivity  varies  among  different  user  types  and 
may  also  differ  between  new  users  and  traditional  users  of  a particular  resource. 

The  impact  analysis  identifies  effects  that  may  enhance  or  improve  a resource  as 
well  as  those  that  may  degrade  a resource.  Evaluations  are  confined  to  actions 
that  have  direct,  immediate,  and  significant  effects  on  the  planning  area,  rather 
than  identifying  and  evaluating  every  minor  interaction  and  cause-effect 
relationship. 


Cumulative  Impacts 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  and  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  regulations  require  federal  agencies  to  consider  the 
cumulative  impacts  of  their  actions.  Cumulative  impacts  may  be  defined  as  the 
incremental  impact  of  the  proposed  action  when  added  to  other  past,  present,  and 
reasonably  foreseeable  future  actions,  regardless  of  what  agency  or  person 
undertakes  those  actions.  Cumulative  impacts  can  result  from  individually 
minor,  but  collectively  significant  actions  taking  place  over  a period  of  time. 

The  future  foreseeable  actions  would  include  the  following: 

■ Population  growth  in  and  next  to  the  planning  area,  which  would  increase 
residential  and  commercial  development  on  private  lands. 

■ Continued  grazing. 

■ Potential  minerals  development. 

■ Increased  recreational  uses  on  BLM  lands. 

■ Activities  on  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  other  federal  and  state  agencies. 
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The  alternatives  eould  affect  several  resources  and  resource  uses,  including  soils, 
air  quality,  water  resources,  and  social  and  economic  conditions. 

Urbanization,  mineral  development,  and  increased  outdoor  recreational  use  of 
private  and  state  lands  in  the  planning  area  are  likely  to  continue  throughout  the 
life  of  the  RMP.  Cumulative  impacts  to  wildlife  habitat  from  such  uses  on  non- 
federal  lands  could  affect  the  quality  of  terrestrial  and  aquatic  habitat  on  public 
land  by  severing  migration  corridors,  increasing  levels  of  noise  and  pollution, 
and  creating  other  circumstances  over  which  BLM  has  little  control.  Sonoran 
and  Mojave  Desert  tortoise,  endangered  species,  migratory  birds,  bats,  and  fish 
habitat  may  all  sustain  such  effects. 

Cumulative  impacts  are  addressed  at  the  end  of  each  resource  section. 


Critical  Elements  that  Will  Not  Be  Addressed 

The  BLM’s  NEPA  Handbook  (H-1 790-1)  requires  that  all  EISs  address  certain 
topics,  referred  to  as  Critical  Elements  of  the  Human  Environment.  The  list  of 
elements  contained  in  the  NEPA  handbook  has  been  expanded  by  BLM  Land 
Use  Planning  Handbook  (H-1601-1)  (BLM  2005),  Instruction  Memoranda  and 
Executive  Orders.  This  EIS  addresses  all  of  the  required  critical  elements  except 
prime  or  unique  farmlands  and  floodplains.  Hazardous  or  solid  waste  was  not 
analyzed  in  detail.  The  omitted  critical  elements  are  not  present  in  the  planning 
areas  or  would  not  be  affected  by  the  management  activities  under  the 
alternatives.  These  critical  elements  would  be  considered,  as  suitable,  in  site- 
specific  project  design  and  implementation  processes.  Each  of  these  excluded 
elements  is  discussed  below. 

Prime  and  Unique  Farmlands.  There  are  no  prime  or  unique  farmlands  or 
farmlands  of  statewide  or  local  importance,  on  public  lands  within  the  planning 
areas.  None  of  the  actions  associated  with  the  alternatives  analyzed  in  detail 
would  disturb  farmlands.  Therefore,  impacts  on  prime  and  unique  farmlands  are 
not  analyzed  further. 

Floodplains.  Although  floodplains  exist  in  the  planning  areas,  no  projects  or 
activities  resulting  in  permanent  fills  or  diversions  in,  or  placement  of  permanent 
facilities  on,  active  floodplains  of  major  rivers  are  projected  to  occur  with 
implementation  of  any  of  the  proposed  alternatives.  Therefore,  impacts  on 
floodplains  are  not  analyzed  further. 

Hazardous  and  Solid  Waste.  None  of  the  actions,  activities,  and  uses  projected 
to  occur  with  implementation  of  the  plan  alternatives  would  require  the  handling, 
storage,  or  release  of  significant  quantities  of  these  wastes.  Therefore,  impacts 
on  or  from  hazardous  and  solid  wastes  are  not  analyzed  in  detail. 

Indian  Trust  Assets.  Indian  Trust  assets  are  lands,  natural  resources,  money,  or 
other  tangible  assets  held  by  the  federal  government  in  trust  or  restricted  against 
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alienation  for  Indian  tribes  and  individual  Indians.  BLM  determined  that  the 
aetions  deseribed  in  this  land  use  plan  will  not  affect  Indian  trust  assets. 


Incomplete  or  Unavailable  Information 

Federal  regulations  (43  CFR  1502.22)  mandate  that  agencies  evaluating 
reasonably  foreseeable  significant  adverse  effects  on  the  human  environment  in 
an  EIS  must  identify  incomplete  or  unavailable  information,  if  that  information  is 
essential  to  a reasoned  choice  among  alternatives.  This  EIS  is  based  on  the  best 
available  data  for  each  resource.  However,  for  one  resource  (paleontological 
resources),  locality  data  exist  for  only  a small  portion  of  the  planning  area.  In 
several  other  cases,  specific  data  that  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the 
resource  are  incomplete.  The  list  below  describes  the  incomplete  or  unavailable 
data  status  for  the  paleontological  resource  and  for  specific  data  that  contribute  to 
other  resources. 

Paleontological  Resources.  While  most  of  the  planning  area  has  not  been 
surveyed  for  paleontological  resources,  BLM  has  a map  showing 
paleontologically  sensitive  areas  where  resources  are  known  or  suspected  to 
occur. 

Travel  Management.  Hiking,  equestrian,  mountain  bike,  and/or  otherwise  non- 
motorized  trail  inventory  was  started  in  2004.  Most  of  the  non-  motorized  trails 
inventoried  are  around  Lake  Havasu  City,  meaning  only  about  5%  of  the 
planning  area  has  been  inventoried  for  these  types  of  trails.  Non-motorized  trails 
would  be  included  in  the  Travel  Management  Plan  (TMP).  However,  being  non- 
motorized  in  use,  the  off-highway  vehicle  (OHV)  area  designations  may  not 
apply. 

Water  Source  Inventory  and  Hydrology  Data.  Water  resource  data  is 
abundant  for  known  surface  and  groundwater  usage/supply;  however,  there  may 
be  seeps  and  springs  that  have  not  been  inventoried.  Water  quality  data  for  all 
water  sources  is  inconsistent  and  often  obscure,  particularly  regarding  aquatic 
organisms.  Data  scarcity  influences  the  evaluation  of  effects  on  water  resources. 
Because  of  all  of  the  variables  associated  with  water  quality,  mixed 
ownership/authority,  water  uses,  and  designated  uses,  the  effect  of  impacts  from 
proposed  actions  can  only  be  roughly  estimated. 

Ecological  Site  Inventory  Data.  Data  is  available  for  most  of  Lake  Havasu 
Field  Office  (LHFO),  but  not  all.  The  Soil  and  Vegetation  Inventory  Method 
conducted  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  covers  most  of  the  field  office.  An 
ecological  site  inventory  was  conducted  on  the  Bill  Williams  River  in  the  mid 
1990s.  The  lack  of  data  in  some  areas  could  influence  the  evaluation  of  effects 
on  natural  resources. 

Noxious  Weed  Inventory.  Limited  site-specific  data  is  available  in  some  areas 
through  inventory  or  monitoring  studies.  An  area  of  concern  has  been  identified 
through  an  interagency  group  that  included  the  Mohave  County  Cooperative 
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Extension  Service,  Arizona  Department  of  Agriculture,  Havasu  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  private  landowners,  as  well  as  BLM.  Data 
is  available  on  the  Colorado  River  through  BOR.  Site-specific  data  is  not 
available  for  the  entire  planning  area,  and  its  absence  may  influence  the 
evaluation  of  effects  on  some  resources. 

Wildlife/Wildlife  Habitat  Data.  Project-specific  surveys  that  have  been 
completed  in  the  past  exist,  but  have  not  been  compiled  into  a useful  medium 
(database,  GIS).  Past  project  implementations  (off-highway  vehicle  racing, 
utility  corridors)  have  not  been  monitored  adequately  to  determine  full  effects  to 
species  and  their  habitat.  Individual  micro-habitats  within  larger  known 
vegetational  classifications  have  not  been  mapped,  quantified,  or  identified. 
Outside  the  Bill  Williams  River  there  is  very  little  species-specific  data  for  the 
LHFO  planning  area. 


Impacts  on  Air  Resources 

Direct  impacts  to  air  resources  have  not  been  identified  regardless  of  the 
alternatives  as  a result  of  proposed  management  decisions  from:  biological 
resources,  paleontological  resources,  rangeland  management/grazing,  special 
designations,  lands  managed  to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics,  visual 
resources,  and  wild  burros.  It  is  BLM  policy  to  work  with  state  air  quality 
authorities  to  satisfy  air  resource  regulations  and  improvement  initiatives. 


From  Cultural  Resource  Management 

Managing  areas  for  Public  Use  such  as  Swansea  townsite  could  increase 
visitation  and  dust  generated  from  vehicle  traffic.  No  other  impacts  to  air 
resources  are  anticipated. 


From  Lands  and  Realty  Management 

A total  of  50,616  acres  of  public  land  is  identified  for  disposal  under 
Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan).  Disposal  of  these  properties  for  development  may 
increase  particulate  concentrations.  Parcels  associated  with  the  Colorado  River 
corridor  may  provide  further  recreational  access  to  the  water  and  thereby  lead  to 
increased  boat  traffic,  noise,  and  accumulated  exhaust  fumes.  This  acreage  is 
greater  than  Alternatives  1 and  2,  smaller  than  Alternative  3,  and  similar  to 
Alternative  4. 

Actions  that  permit  soil  disturbance  such  as  the  RED  for  utility /transportation 
corridors,  telecommunication  sites,  access  roads,  alternative  energy  production 
sites,  etc.,  could  pose  local,  short-term  fugitive  dust  impacts. 
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Acquisition  of  easements  to  access  mineral  rights  and/or  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  Act  (R&PP)  leases,  or  other  activities  could  decrease  short-term  air 
quality  through  dust  generation.  Other  industry-specific  air  impacts  would 
depend  on  the  proposed  use  and  would  be  assessed  in  an  Environmental 
Assessment. 


From  Minerals  Management 

Dust  and  airborne  particulates  would  be  generated  from  mineral  development. 
The  magnitude  of  the  effect  would  depend  on  the  proposed  activity,  location,  and 
site-specific  geologic  variables.  These  impacts  would  be  mitigated  on  a case-by- 
case  basis  to  maintain  visibility.  Suppression  of  noise  and  dust  would  also  be 
addressed  as  a routine  part  of  the  permitting  process. 

Any  other  potential  air  resource  impacts  would  also  be  treated  as  part  of  the 
permitting  process  to  develop  the  target  mineral  resource,  and  the  associated 
environmental  documentation.  The  amount  of  acreage  that  is  expected  to  be 
developed  as  identified  in  the  RED  does  not  vary  by  alternative.  Air  impacts 
resulting  from  mineral  development  cannot  be  assessed  at  the  RMP  level  since 
the  areas  to  be  developed  are  unknown.  Air  quality  would  not  be  degraded  from 
mineral-related  development  in  areas  that  are  closed  to  mineral  development. 

Authorization  of  community  pits  as  allowed  in  Alternatives  1,  2,  4,  and  5 could 
potentially  have  a degrading  impact  on  the  air  resources  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pit. 
Each  site  proposed  would  again  be  assessed  on  a site-by-site  basis  through  the 
NEPA  process.  Maintenance  of  high-quality  air  resources  would  remain  the 
goal.  The  moratorium  on  community  pits  from  Alternative  2 would  eliminate  the 
air  impacts  from  this  type  of  development. 


From  Recreation  Management 

Use  of  the  following  elements  would  produce  interdisciplinary  activity  plans  for 
each  defined  unit: 

■ Societal  benefits-based  management  approach  for  realizing  the  targeted 
outcomes. 

■ Recreation  Opportunity  Spectrum  (ROS)  across  the  planning  area  as  a tool. 

■ Recognition  of  Special  Recreation  Management  Areas  (SRMAs). 

These  plans  would  result  in  better  understanding  of  air  impacts  from  recreational 
activity,  and  where  needed,  provide  management  and  monitoring  to  limit  air 
quality  degradation. 

This  recreational  management  approach  promises  long-term  improvement  for  air 
resources  on  Lake  Havasu,  and  heavy-use  off-highway  vehicle  (OHV)  areas. 

This  approach  is  contingent  on  the  short-term  development  and  implementation 
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of  cooperative,  coordinated  plans  that  recognize  impacts  to  air  resources  and  that 
manage  for  episodes  of  extensive  recreational  use  (e.g.,  holidays  and  special 
events).  Development  of  interim  interdisciplinary  management  plans  prescribed 
for  Lake  Havasu  would  have  an  effect  on  boat-generated  noise  or  concentrated 
boat  exhaust  fumes. 

Increasing  recreational  development  and  visitation  along  the  Colorado  River  has 
brought  concentrations  of  vehicles  and  vessels  that  escalate  exhaust  fumes  to 
unsafe  levels  on  busy  weekends  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  calm.  Noise  from 
accumulated  boats  has  also  escalated  to  nuisance  levels  that  approach,  and  in 
heavy  traffic  periods,  exceed,  EPA  and  OSHA  suggested  noise  levels  for  public 
health  and  welfare,  over  which  BLM  currently  has  no  control.  BLM 
participation  in  a coordinated  lake  management  plan  would  be  intended  to 
address  the  present  circumstances  and  to  help  return  Lake  Havasu  to  a viable  and 
sustainable  condition.  Contributors  to  the  plan  would  include  the  diverse  social, 
political,  and  environmental  groups  who  have  interests  in  the  waterbody.  The 
preferences  of  the  users  would  be  considered,  but  the  plan’s  intended  outcome 
would  be  a balance  between  the  demands  of  public  lands-dependent  recreation 
and  prudent  environmental  management  within  socially  acceptable  parameters. 
Achievement  of  this  objective  may  require  use  allocation.  Exhaust  fumes 
generated  by  internal  combustion  engines  would  be  addressed  on  the  reservoir 
through  a plan  of  this  sort.  Better  monitoring,  law  enforcement,  and  progressive 
long-term  improvement  in  air  quality  would  result. 

Proposed  development  of  recreation  facilities  on  the  water’s  edge  could 
concentrate  gas  engine  exhaust  from  vehicles  and/or  vessels.  On  still  days  these 
fumes  can  accumulate  to  dangerous  levels  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  Standard  Wash  and  Shea  Road/Osbome  Wash  Recreation  Management 
Zones  (RMZs)  would  be  managed  to  promote  OHV  activities.  These  areas 
would  be  designated  as  limited  to  existing  trails.  On  completion  of  required 
cultural  and  biological  evaluations,  they  could  be  designated  open.  This  open 
designation  would  dramatically  increase  the  potential  for  soil  disturbance, 
fugitive  dust,  and  particulates  generated  during  periods  of  high  recreational  use. 
During  periods  of  high  winds  combined  with  use,  visibility  down  wind  could  be 
impaired,  that  may  affect  traffic  on  State  Route  (SR)  95. 

Continuation  of  the  Parker  400  race  route  concentrates  dust  along  the  route  that 
may  impact  visibility  and  elevate  suspended  particulates  (dust)  for  several  miles 
downwind.  Additional  race  routes  proposed  in  Alternative  3 would  increase 
short-term  dust  and  noise  in  the  immediate  area  that  may  lend  to  regional 
visibility  degradation  over  the  long  term  and  compromised  state  standards  for 
particulate  matter. 

Allowing  further  development  of  concessions  and  other  recreational  facilities 
throughout  the  planning  area  on  currently  undeveloped  public  land  would 
increase  noise,  dust,  and  exhaust  levels  coinciding  with  periods  of  high  visitation. 
Concentrated  public  access  at  existing  developed  recreational  sites  lends  to  dust 
and — with  concentrated  use — accumulation  of  exhaust  fumes.  This  activity  leads 
to  both  direct  and  indirect  impacts  to  air  resources  with  long-term  implications. 
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Development  of  a Long-Term  Visitor  Area  (LTV  A)  could  impact  air  resources 
by  generating  fugitive  dust  and  smoke  from  concentrated  campfires  in  the  winter. 
The  development  of  LTV  As  also  presents  potential  for  concentrated  engine 
exhaust  that  could  produce  short-term  localized  air  quality  concerns  above  those 
of  the  existing  situation. 

Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan)  has  the  best  potential  for  reducing  impacts  to  air 
resources  from  recreational  activities  by  developing  SRMAs  that  would  produce 
plans  that  bring  focus  to  the  air  resource  issues.  This  focus  would  engage  air 
monitoring  activities  that  could  provide  factual  air  quality  data  for  management 
adjustments  should  air  quality  violations  actually  be  encountered.  This 
assessment  is  contingent  on  development  and  implementation  of  these  SRMA 
plans. 


From  Travel  Management 

In  accordance  with  Executive  Order  1 1644,  BLM  policy  and  land  use  allocation 
objectives  demonstrate  the  need  to  designate  existing  routes  and  restore  (to  the 
visual  horizon)  routes  that  are  in  conflict  with  higher  resource  values.  The 
allocations  and  actions  proposed  would  minimize  route  proliferation  by 
designating  approved  routes  and  signing  designated  routes.  Motorized  access 
would  be  directed  to  routes  designated  from  those  routes  that  existed  on  the  2004 
inventory.  This  approach  would  minimize  air  impacts  in  undisturbed  soils  and 
would  potentially  reduce  dust  and  other  contaminants  produced  by  motorized 
traffic.  Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan)  and  Alternatives  2 and  4 include 
rehabilitation  of  soils  in  closed  routes.  This  management  approach  would  reduce 
impacts  to  air  quality  resources  beyond  the  existing  conditions  (Alternative  1). 

Open  areas  at  Crossroads  and  Copper  Basin  Dunes  as  well  as  proposed  open 
areas  at  Standard  Wash  and  Shea  Road/Osbome  Wash,  create  long-temi  fugitive 
dust  issues  that  may  cause  downwind  particulate  and  visibility  impacts  as  far 
away  as  several  miles  from  the  activity.  These  four  areas  would  continue  to  be 
allocated  as  open  to  OHV  activities  and  would  have  air  impacts  in  the  fonn  of 
elevated  dust  and  noise.  Generally,  all  the  alternatives  have  similar  impacts  to  air 
resources  by  potentially  increasing  localized  particulate  concentrations  above 
ambient  air  standards  near  areas  of  high  OHV  use  (such  as  open  areas)  into  the 
long  term.  The  alternatives  differ  in  the  size  of  areas  managed  as  Open. 
Crossroads  and  Copper  Basin  Dunes  would  cover  2,602  acres  in  all  alternatives 
so  impacts  remain  the  same. 

In  Alternatives  1 and  2,  both  Standard  Wash  and  Shea  Road/Osbome  Wash 
would  remain  limited  to  existing  roads  and  trails  and  would  not  be  designated 
open  areas.  These  alternatives  would  allocate  2,602  acres  to  open  designation  at 
existing  open  areas.  Alternatives  3 and  4 would  add  an  additional  4,152  acres  of 
open  area  by  allocating  Osborne  and  Standard  Wash,  and  Alternative  5 would 
expand  Osborne  Wash  open  area  by  an  additional  325  acres.  Finally,  the 
Proposed  Plan  increases  land  dedicated  to  open  OHV  designation  by  4,477  acres 
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in  two  additional  areas  above  the  existing  situation  that  may  yield  proportional 
air  quality  impairment  into  the  long  term. 

Development  has  increased  disturbed  soils,  airborne  dust,  and  particulates  in  the 
area  of  use,  and  in  off-site  areas  downwind.  With  the  increase  in  traffic  both  on 
and  off  highway,  noise  has  also  increased. 


From  Fire  Management 

The  magnitude  of  fire  impacts  to  air  quality  depends  on  many  variables.  These 
potentials  have  all  been  described  in  the  Arizona  Statewide  Land  Use  Plan  for 
Fire,  Fuels,  and  Air  Quality’  (Bureau  of  Land  Management  2004). 

Wildfire  would  cause  short-term  consequences  to  air  quality  in  terms  of  elevated 
smoke  and  particulates  until  fire  suppression  actions  are  successful.  Although 
smoke  and  particulate  matter  are  unregulated  during  wildfire  episodes,  BLM  fire 
suppression  efforts  would  monitor  air  quality  conditions  and  make  every 
reasonable  attempt  to  minimize  problems  where  possible. 

In  the  case  of  prescribed  fire  or  fuel  reduction  actions,  potential  impacts  to  air 
resources  would  be  addressed  beforehand  in  a specific  NEPA  document.  All 
prescribed  fire  activities  are  required  to  follow  Arizona  Department  of 
Environmental  Quality  (ADEQ)  smoke  management  regulations.  Through  this 
planning  process,  a treatment  prescription  would  be  developed  to  minimize  air 
quality  degradation,  and  the  prescribed  conditions  would  be  satisfied  throughout 
the  treatment  to  maintain  suitable  air  quality  conditions.  These  conditions  would 
be  monitored  during  treatment  to  assure  success.  If  air  quality  is  compromised 
during  fuel  reduction  treatments,  adjustments  would  be  made  where  possible  to 
reduce  impacts. 


Cumulative  Impacts  to  Air  Resources 

Growth  in  the  LHFO  area  should  continue  into  the  foreseeable  future.  Within  the 
planning  area,  64%  of  lands  are  public;  however,  within  the  Colorado  River 
corridor,  the  majority  of  lands  are  comprised  of  private,  tribal,  and  Arizona  State 
Trust  properties.  Growth  is  concentrated  in  the  river  corridor,  and  most  growth 
will  continue  there.  With  the  continued  use  and  development  of  BLM 
neighboring  lands,  dust  is  likely  to  persist  as  a problem  in  the  planning  area  into 
the  foreseeable  future.  Air  resources  on  public  lands  may  be  affected  by  off-site 
use  and  development  regardless  of  the  RMP  alternative  selected. 

The  Colorado  River  corridor  also  serves  an  expanding  clientele  of  boating 
recreationists.  The  public  boater  can  access  and  impact  air  resources  on  public 
lands  from  many  jurisdictions  beyond  the  control  of  BLM.  Of  primary  concern 
is  noise  pollution  to  sensitive  shoreline  and  aquatic  habitats  from  individual 
vessels  or  groups  of  vessels  that  exceed  established  noise  limits. 
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At  peak  times  Lake  Havasu  now  has  more  than  4,000  vessels  moving  about  on 
the  lake’s  surface.  Concentrations  of  one  vessel/5  acres,  lake-wide,  are  currently 
not  uncommon  on  summer  weekends,  with  at  least  four  separate  areas 
experiencing  concentrations  of  20  vessels/acre.  The  ever-increasing 
concentration  of  vessels  on  the  river  and  reservoir  on  most  summer  weekends 
creates  a cumulative  noise  level  that  now  is  potentially  harmful  to  human  hearing 
on  or  near  the  lake,  and  may  be  harmful  to  wildlife  as  well.  This  growing 
cumulative  impact  could  best  be  managed  through  development  of  a cooperative 
lake  management  plan  and  coordinated  enforcement  of  noise  laws,  as  proposed  in 
the  recreation  Proposed  Plan  (Alternative  5). 

Growth  beyond  public  lands  will  continue  to  impact  the  quality  of  air  resources 
on  both  the  land  and  the  water.  In  the  long  term,  fugitive  dust,  particulates, 
noise,  and  engine  exhaust  contaminants  will  increase  with  population.  Although 
effects  to  air  resources  from  the  Proposed  Plan  would  be  inconsequential  over  the 
short  term,  as  cooperative  activity  plans  are  completed  and  implemented  on  Lake 
Havasu  and  in  other  areas,  the  long-term  impacts  to  air  resources  should  stabilize 
on  public  lands.  Conditions,  in  fact,  may  actually  improve,  given  technology 
shifts  and  public  education. 

The  quality  of  air  resources  should  sustain  attainment  status.  Regional 
development  will  increase  emissions  and  generate  dust  that  will  impact  visibility. 
If  popularity  of  OHV  traffic  continues,  particulates  and  dust  in  popular 
recreational  areas  may  exceed  standards  during  periods  of  extensive  use  and 
times  of  high  winds. 

Boat  noise  and  boat  exhaust  would  not  be  controlled  and  would  likely  increase 
along  the  Colorado  River.  Areas  with  concentrations  of  low-speed  boat  traffic 
would  experience  periods  of  degraded  air  quality  that  might  exceed  public  and 
wildlife  health  standards.  Areas  of  high-speed  traffic  would  likely  experience 
periods  of  noise  levels  exceeding  86  decibels  at  a distance  of  50  feet,  the  noise 
threshold  at  which  Arizona  boating  law  is  violated.  (OSHA  imposes  limits  of 
85  decibels  as  the  maximum  ambient  noise  level  in  the  workplace.  EPA  suggests 
75  decibels  at  a 50-foot  distance  to  protect  human  health  and  welfare.) 

Generally,  given  community  growth  beyond  BLM  control.  Alternative  5 provides 
the  lowest  air  resource  impacts,  followed  by  Alternative  2.  Alternatives  1,  3,  and 
4,  would  lead  to  long-term  air  quality  degradation. 


Impacts  on  Water  Resources 

Direct  impacts  to  water  resources  have  not  been  identified  as  a result  of  proposed 
management  decisions  for  biological  resources,  cultural  resources, 
paleontological  resources,  special  designations,  lands  managed  to  maintain 
wilderness  characteristics,  visual  resources,  and  wild  burros.  This  condition 
holds  true  for  all  alternatives. 

It  is  BLM  policy  to  respect,  cooperate,  and  comply  with  appropriate  state  water 
authorities  in  the  management,  allocation,  and  protection  of  all  water  resources. 
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From  Rangeland  Management/Grazing 

Arizona  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for  Grazing 
Administration  (Standards  and  Guidelines)  will  direct  all  future  grazing 
administration  under  this  plan.  That  document  affirms  commitment  to  stable 
watersheds  without  degradation  of  water  resources.  To  comply  with  the  intent  of 
Standards  and  Guidelines,  there  can  be  no  long-term  degradation  to  water 
resources  on  public  lands.  Due  to  the  ephemeral  nature  of  many  allotment  lands 
covered  by  this  plan,  seasons  of  use  will  be  during  cooler  months.  This  practice 
will  disperse  livestock  concentrations  away  from  surface  water  to  further 
eliminate  traditional  grazing  impacts  to  water  resources. 

Potential  for  short-term  impacts  to  water  resources  exists  in  allotments  associated 
with  Alamo  Lake  as  a watering  source;  however,  any  short-term  impacts  would 
be  identified  and  adjusted  through  Standards  and  Guides  before  becoming 
chronic  long-term  impacts. 

Alternative  2 would  eliminate  any  impacts  to  public  land  water  resources  from 
livestock  grazing. 


From  Lands  and  Realty  Management 


Land  Tenure 

Potential  Land  Tenure  adjustments  under  Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 could 
accelerate  development  of  the  Colorado  River  shoreline  and  neighboring  portions 
of  the  watershed.  This  outcome  could  increase  runoff,  nutrients,  and  sediment 
rates  to  the  river  and  reservoir  that  would  stress  designated  uses  of  surface  water 
resources  through  non-point  pollution.  This  approach  could  also  potentially  add 
to  current  vessel  congestion  on  busy  holiday  summer  weekends.  For  example, 
videos  by  BOR  showed  more  than  4,000  vessels  on  Lake  Havasu  during  a 
helicopter  overflight  made  Memorial  Day  weekend  of  2005.  The  level  of  vessel 
concentration  at  which  water  resources  are  impacted  from  fuel  leaks  and  exhaust 
concentrations  is  not  clearly  understood,  but  the  concentration  of  boats  on  Lake 
Havasu  far  exceeds  suggested  levels  on  other  reservoirs  (National  Park  Service 
2002),  and  at  some  point  the  effects  of  such  concentrations  may  impair  beneficial 
uses.  Alternative  3 identifies  the  most  land  for  disposal,  whereas  Alternative  1 
identifies  less  and  Alternative  2 the  least;  therefore  lesser  impact  on  water 
resources  is  expected  from  Alternative  2. 

The  retention  of  BOR  acquired  and  withdrawn  lands  is  common  to  all 
alternatives.  Where  these  lands  exist,  they  assure  a natural  land  buffer  between 
population  centers  and  Colorado  River  surface  water  that  helps  sustain  suitable 
water  resource  conditions. 
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Acquisition  of  private  lands  with  water  rights  could  increase  the  amount  of 
surface  water  and  therefore  increase  available  water  resources  in  the  Bill 
Williams  River  corridor.  Alterative  1 (No  Action)  seeks  to  acquire  3,720  acres 
on  the  Bill  Williams  River,  whereas  Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  and  5 (Proposed  Plan) 
use  criteria  to  prioritize  land  acquisitions. 


Use  Authorizations 

Actions  that  permit  soil  disturbance  such  as  utility/transportation  corridors, 
telecommunication  sites,  access  roads,  alternative  energy  production  sites,  and 
concessions,  could  pose  local  erosion  risks  and  create  potential  pollutant  sources 
that  may  impact  beneficial  uses  of  surface  and/or  groundwater  resources. 

Alternative  1 has  approximately  310,928  acres  of  federal  land  within  the  utility 
corridors.  Alternative  2 has  approximately  325,106  acres  of  federal  lands  within 
the  corridors.  The  additional  4,178  acres  occurs  with  the  connection  of  LGN-1  to 
UC-6B  (Bouse  to  Parker  South),  the  creation  of  UC-8  (Vicksburg  to  I- 10),  and 
the  reduction  from  a 2-mile  to  a 1-mile  width  for  a portion  of  UC-5  in  T.  8 N.,  R. 
14  and  15  W.  Alternative  3 contains  approximately  328,5 16  acres  of  federal 
land.  Alternatives  4 and  the  Proposed  Plan  (Alternative  5)  have  approximately 
307,301  acres  within  the  utility  corridors.  Of  this  acreage  approximately 
6,41 7 acres  represents  acreage  in  new  corridors.  The  rest  of  the  acreage  consists 
of  corridors  identified  in  Alternative  1 . 

The  impacts  of  use  authorizations  can  only  be  assessed  on  a site-by-site  basis 
through  the  NEPA  process. 


From  Minerals  Management 

Mineral  development  can  pose  significant  impacts  to  water  resources  for  both 
surface  and  groundwater  sources.  The  magnitude  of  such  effects  depends  on  the 
proposed  activity  and  on  site-specific  geologic  variables.  Because  of  this 
variability,  mineral  development  impacts  to  water  resources  are  best  assessed  and 
addressed  on  a site-specific  basis  through  the  development,  permitting,  and 
NEPA  process. 

Groundwater  resources  would  be  impacted  by  mineral  management  in  the  form 
of  leachate  from  the  mine  workings,  but  a significant  impact  could  also  be  the 
consumptive  use  and  “mining”  of  scarce  groundwater  resources  to  recover 
minerals.  Biannual  assessments  have  expressed  concern  about  several  aquifers  in 
this  area  over  concentrations  of  radiochemicals,  dissolved  solids,  and  nitrates. 

The  cause  of  these  elevated  concentrations  and  their  effects  are  uncertain 
(Arizona  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  2002). 

Throughout  the  life  of  the  plan  approximately  1 ,000  acres  of  additional 
disturbance  is  expected  to  occur  from  new  mineral  material  disposal  sites,  which 
would  be  dispersed  through  the  field  office.  Impacts  from  new  and  existing 
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development  could  include  increased  sediment  load  in  the  water  during  rain 
events.  Authorization  of  community  pits  as  allowed  in  Alternatives  1,  3,  4,  and  5 
could  potentially  have  a degrading  impact  on  the  water  resources  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  pit  and  downstream  from  the  site  due  to  potentially  increased  sediment  in 
the  water.  Each  site  proposed  would  be  assessed  on  a site-by-site  basis  through 
the  NEPA  process  and  by  multiple  authorities  with  the  goal  of  maintaining  water 
supplies  and  all  beneficial  water  qualities. 


From  Recreation  Management 

Within  the  Lake  Havasu  Field  Office,  the  1987  YRMP  produced  a decision  that 
all  present  recreation  sites  would  continue  to  be  used  and  managed  for  recreation, 
and  that  lands  would  be  available  for  recreational  expansion  as  long  as  that 
expansion  did  not  degrade  the  full  integrity  of  natural  values.  That  decision  has 
been  carried  across  all  alternatives  in  this  new  planning  document.  Many  of 
these  recreation  sites  adjoin  surface  water.  The  water  is  the  recreational 
attraction,  and  the  vitality  of  the  facility  depends  on  the  quality,  availability,  and 
sustained  productivity  of  that  aquatic  resource.  Some  of  these  facilities  may 
directly  impact  surface  water  resources  over  the  short  term,  and  others  could 
directly  impact  surface  water  resources  into  the  long  term. 

The  total  number  of  boaters  on  this  river/lake  segment  on  any  given  day  is  an 
unknown  figure,  but  many  residents  believe  boats  are  becoming  too  concentrated. 
The  Lake  Mead  EIS  (U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  2002)  on  the  river  reach 
directly  upstream  from  this  subject  area  sought  to  limit  boater  access,  primarily 
because  of  the  water  quality  impacts  from  vessel  fuel  spills,  environmentally 
hannful  vessel  exhaust  constituents,  and  other  boater  wastes. 

Essentially,  boats  with  internal  combustion  engines  make  relatively  invisible 
wastes  that  can  concentrate  with  increased  boat  traffic  to  toxic  levels  both  in  the 
air  and  the  water.  Some  of  these  materials  may  quickly  volatilize  (evaporate) 
while  others  stay  suspended  in  the  water  and  others  sink  to  the  bottom.  This 
impact  is  potentially  difficult  to  detect  since  water  impaimient  may  be  toxic  only 
until  chemicals  evaporate  or  they  accumulate  on  the  bottom  (a  condition  that  may 
be  very  difficult  to  reverse).  Boating  access  from  existing  facilities  may 
currently  be  causing  both  short-  and  long-term  impacts  to  water  quality,  primarily 
by  an  increase  in  popularity,  and  boat  concentration. 

Other  recreational  facilities  that  may  impact  water  resources  are  boat-in 
campsites.  These  rustic  facilities  offer  a unique  outdoor  experience,  which 
currently  is  not  meeting  visitor  demand  at  certain  times.  Alternatives  3 and  4 
have  Rural  Developed  ROS  prescriptions  in  the  North  Lake  Havasu  and  the  AZ 
Shoreline  RMZs,  thereby  having  the  most  potential  impact  to  water  resources. 
Alternatives  2 and  5 have  a ROS  prescription  of  Rural  Natural  or  Semi-primitive 
for  all  lake  zones.  Constant  vessel  beaching  and  foot  traffic  in  relatively 
concentrated  areas  tends  to  compact  soils.  Such  compaction  tends  to  increase 
long-term  shoreline  erosion  into  the  lake  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  2002). 
In  these  areas,  vegetative  cover  that  provides  shade  and  stabilizes  soils  is  lost. 
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Alternative  2 would  not  allow  any  new  campsite  development;  Alternative  3 
requires  prior  NEPA  analysis;  and  Alternatives  4 and  5 require  both  NEPA 
analysis  and  consistency  with  LCRMSCP.  As  shoreline  soils  erode,  water  loses 
depth  and  grows  warmer  with  increased  solar  radiation.  Over  the  long  term  this 
condition  may  expand  reservoir  surface  area,  thereby  decreasing  aquatic  habitat 
potentials  and  increasing  the  consumptive  evaporation  of  water.  Typically,  this 
phenomenon  is  accelerated  by  boat  wakes  in  the  summer  when  water  levels  are 
highest  in  the  lower  Colorado  River. 

This  water  resource  impact  is  certainly  exacerbated  by  non-point  source  pollution 
from  rapidly  growing  communities  and  existing  minerals  or  other  pollutants 
passed  from  the  many  upstream  water  users.  Both  the  lake  bottom  and  shoreline 
administered  by  BLM  are  public  recreational  assets  because  of  the  water 
resources  that  join  them.  All  Colorado  River  segments  addressed  in  this  PRMP 
are  proposed  to  be  included  in  SRMAs  for  which  specific  plans  would  be 
developed  as  a result  of  this  proposed  PRMP.  Actions  to  perpetuate  the  health  of 
water  resources  would  be  addressed  in  each  of  those  future  plans. 

Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan)  provides  that  future  recreational  development 
would  support  a societal  benefits-based  approach  to  achieve  targeted  outcomes, 
endorses  the  use  of  ROS  settings  as  an  inventory  tool,  and  establishes  seven 
SRMAs.  Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan)  also  establishes  a remedy  mechanism  for 
long-term  past  recreational  impacts  to  natural  resources  throughout  LHFO  lands. 
This  alternative  impacts  water  resource  within  the  river  corridor  least  relative  to 
other  alternatives  into  the  long  term  because  impacts  to  aquatic  resources  caused 
by  recreational  use  would  be  addressed  in  an  interim  management  plan 
developed  prior  to  a SRMA  plan.  Ultimately,  a future  Coordinated  Lake 
Management  Plan  would  identify  such  effects  and  how  they  might  be  remedied 
in  future  cooperative  plans.  Decreasing  long-term  impacts  to  water  resources  is 
contingent  on  completion  and  implementation  of  these  plans. 

Continuation  of  shoreline  camping  at  all  developed  campsites  may  produce  long- 
term impacts  to  the  water  resource  for  fish  and  wildlife  in  some  sensitive  settings 
with  limited  water  circulation.  Continued  public  camping  on  undeveloped 
shoreline  could  impact  water  resources  through  an  increase  in  vehicle  and  vessel 
disturbance,  loss  of  vegetation,  soil  compaction  and  erosion,  waste  management, 
and  fire  risk. 

Alternative  1 (No  Action)  limits  further  development  of  recreational  facilities 
throughout  the  field  office  area,  and  outside  the  river  corridor  (LTVAs, 
concessions,  and  campsites)  on  public  lands.  This  outcome  would  conserve 
consumptive  use  of  water  resources  and  minimize  potential  impacts  to  water 
quality,  especially  when  these  facilitates  are  in  areas  with  hydrologic  connection 
to  perennial  surface  water  or  within  close  proximity  to  that  surface  water.  This 
limitation  would  maintain  the  natural  function  and  sustain  ephemeral  water 
resource  benefits  to  perennial  surface  waters.  Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
(Proposed  Plan)  support  the  development  of  recreation  facilities  and 
infrastructure  on  public  lands.  This  approach  could  increase  non-point  sources  of 
pollutants  and  make  potential  hydrologic  modifications  that  could  impact 
downstream  water  resources  into  the  long  term  with  increased  sediment  yields. 
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The  elimination  of  vending  in  the  Lake  Havasu  SRMA  is  endorsed  in 
Alternative  2 and  would  offer  short-term,  site-specific  water  resource  benefits, 
particularly  because  no  location  would  be  provided  where  boats  would 
congregate.  Boaters  would  be  dispersed  and  would  present  fewer  impacts  to 
water  resources.  Under  Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 (Proposed  Plan),  vending  would 
be  permitted  within  the  Lake  Havasu  SRMA  and  impacts  could  be  expected.  In 
Alternatives  4 and  5,  vending  would  be  allowed  in  CA  Shoreline,  AZ  Shoreline, 
North  Lake  Havasu,  and  South  Lake  Havasu  RMZs  and  moderate  impacts  could 
be  expected. 

Proposals  to  develop  new  concession  leases  in  accordance  with  ROS  settings  as 
proposed  in  Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 for  recreational  purposes  may  impact  water 
resources  through  removal  of  shoreline  vegetation  that  filters  suspended 
materials  from  the  passing  water,  cools  it,  and  stabilizes  the  river  banks  from 
erosion.  This  development  would  also  increase  parking  areas  that  would  enhance 
runoff  from  soil  compaction/pavement,  increase  solid  and  human  waste,  and 
escalate  non-point  sources  of  pollutants. 

Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 propose  to  increase  the  number  of  overnight  campsites 
accessible  by  boat  along  the  California  shoreline  could  impact  water  resources  in 
the  same  fashion  as  discussed  above  for  increasing  the  number  of  locations  on 
the  Arizona  shoreline,  and  will  be  further  addressed  in  the  cumulative  effects 
section. 

The  Standard  Wash  and  Shea  Road/Osbome  Wash  RMZs  would  be  managed  to 
promote  OHV  activities.  Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 allocate  these  two  RMZs  as 
open  areas,  while  Alternatives  1 and  2 do  not  make  this  allocation.  These  areas 
would  be  managed  as  limited  to  existing  trails  until  completion  of  required 
cultural  and  biological  evaluations,  at  which  time  they  could  be  designated  open. 
This  open  designation  would  dramatically  increase  soil  disturbance,  compaction, 
soil  erosion,  and  water  yield  directly  to  Lake  Havasu  that  could  cause  short-term 
impairment  of  receiving  waters  for  short  terms  following  runoff  events.  Over  the 
long  term  this  accelerated  erosion  could  gradually  increase  wetlands  where 
sediments  are  deposited  in  the  lake.  Proposals  to  develop  additional  competitive 
off-highway  vehicle  race  courses  in  Alternative  3 would  produce  similar  water 
resource  impacts.  Alternatives  4 and  5 only  consider  new  off-highway  vehicle 
race  courses  in  designated  open  areas  and  could  moderately  increase  impacts  in 
previously  disturbed  areas.  This  outcome  would  be  particularly  acute  where  such 
events  would  be  allowed  in  watersheds  with  direct  linkage  to  the  Colorado  or  Bill 
Williams  Rivers.  Alternative  2 has  the  least  potential  impact  in  that  it  would  not 
consider  new  off-highway  vehicle  races. 

Development  of  recreational  shoreline  fishing  access  points  along  the  river  could 
impact  water  resources  through  non-point  pollutants  generated  from  parking 
areas,  potential  sediment  generated  from  foot  trails,  and  solid  waste  where  it  is 
inadequately  managed. 
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From  Travel  Management 

Land  use  allocation  objectives  call  for  development  of  a TMP  that  would 
designate  travel  routes.  Proposed  management  actions  state  further  that  this  plan 
would  identify  route  conflicts  with  natural  and  cultural  resources.  Mitigation  of 
these  conflicts  could  stabilize  and  improve  the  condition  of  water  resources.  This 
approach  could  create  moderate  short-term  reductions  in  eroded  soils  and 
sediment  sources  to  surface  water  resources,  but  in  the  longer  term  the  impact 
would  affect  a broader  area  and  help  sustain  the  designated  beneficial  uses  of 
surface  water  resources,  depending  on  the  magnitude  of  route  use  in  adjacent 
watersheds. 

Development  of  a Lake  Havasu  shoreline  trail  under  Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 
could  impact  water  resources  with  both  solid  and  human  wastes  unless  restrooms 
and  trail  stabilization  techniques  are  used.  A significant  portion  of  this  proposed 
area  is  steep,  highly  erosive  terrain  where  trails  may  concentrate  runoff  and 
increase  sediment  yields  to  surface  water.  This  outcome  could  produce  both  on- 
and  off-site,  long-term  impacts  to  water  resources  in  the  absence  of  trail 
stabilizing  construction  techniques. 

Alternative  1 (No  Action)  specifically  limits  vehicle  travel  to  existing  roads  and 
trails  on  more  than  95%  of  public  lands  in  the  planning  area.  However,  the  old 
RMP  did  not  implement  that  decision  through  route  designation;  hence  dramatic 
growth  in  the  area  combined  with  more  powerful  vehicles,  has  resulted  in  a 
proliferation  of  roads  and  trails  in  the  desert  surrounding  population  centers  on 
BLM  and  other  lands.  This  Proposed  Plan  would  implement  that  decision  based 
on  a 2004  route  inventory.  Until  the  plan  is  signed,  the  planning  area  would  be 
managed  as  open  to  existing  roads  and  trails.  After  the  plan  is  signed,  the  routes 
available  for  route  designation  in  the  TMP  would  be  only  those  routes  found  on 
inventory  at  the  time  the  ROD  is  signed.  Therefore,  routes  created  between 
today  and  adoption  of  the  plan,  by  definition,  would  not  be  considered.  This 
growth  in  OHV  trails  has  increased  disturbed  soils,  often  on  steep,  erosive  slopes, 
within  the  two  river  watersheds.  Long-term  sediment  yields  (to  include  salts  and 
other  minerals)  have  also  increased  to  downstream  surface  water  resources. 

Alternative  1 (No  Action)  maintains  the  designation  of  Standard  Wash  as  an 
OHV  area.  Community  growth  and  increased  visitation  has  likely  expanded 
OHV  watershed  disturbance  in  this  ephemeral  Colorado  River  tributary. 

The  18-square-mile  (1 1,588-acre)  watershed  contains  a vast  road  network  that 
has  disturbed  soil  crust,  compacted  soils,  and  decreased  vegetative  cover  in  this 
sandy/rocky  terrain.  Runoff  yields  and  sediment  generated  directly  to  Lake 
Havasu  have  likely  increased  proportionally  over  the  short-term  past.  That 
impact  may  accelerate  into  the  long  term  from  continued  use.  As  surface  soils 
erode,  the  salt-  and  mineral-rich  sub-soils  will  be  exposed  to  the  erosive  process 
and  impacts  to  the  water  quality  of  Lake  Havasu  will  be  compounded. 
Compaction  of  soils  throughout  this  watershed  from  OHV  traffic  may  also 
impact  water  infiltration  and  percolation  to  the  aquifer,  thereby  impacting 
potential  groundwater  recharge. 
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Alternative  3 designated  one  limited  route  in  Aubrey  Hills  for  all  users.  The 
traffic  could  create  direct  soil  disturbance,  resulting  in  long-term  sediment 
transport  to  Lake  Havasu. 

While  Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan)  and  Alternative  4 encompass  protection  of 
sensitive  areas,  they  also  encourage  OHV  use  that  is  optimized  in  Alternative  3. 
This  encouragement  may  concentrate  such  use  in  proposed  open  areas  of 
Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5,  and  accelerate  transport  of  soils  and  minerals  eroded  to 
Lake  Havasu  and/or  the  Colorado  River.  To  speak  strictly  in  terms  of  sediment 
generation  from  roads  and  trails,  the  Proposed  Plan  presents  soil  erosion 
potentials  less  than  Alternative  3 and  4,  but  greater  than  Alternatives  1 and  2.  A 
listing  of  acreage  estimates  by  route  designation  and  plan  alternatives  is  located 
in  Table  2-26. 


/ 

From  Biological  Resources  Management 

Recommendations  to  manipulate  and/or  restore  vegetative  composition, 
particularly  in  riparian  habitats,  could  cause  short-term  erosion  and  impact  to 
surface  water  resources  in  the  immediate  area  with  increased  sediment  and  salt 
concentrations.  If  successful,  monitored,  and  maintained,  this  type  treatment 
could  improve  water  resource  conditions  into  the  long  tenn.  These  alternatives 
may  also  impact  surface  water  resources  through  increased  consumptive  use  or 
evapo-transpiration  from  the  adapted  plant  communities. 

The  proposal  to  maintain  brush  installations  for  fish  habitat  improvements  in 
Lake  Havasu,  Alternatives  2 through  5,  may  affect  water  quality  in  the  water 
column  directly  around  this  added  structure.  As  the  organic  material 
decomposes,  there  could  be  a very  slight  fertilizing  effect  in  the  immediate  area 
over  the  short  term.  As  the  physical  structure  matures  into  the  long  tenn  and  is 
colonized  by  invertebrates  and  other  simple  life  forms,  water  clarity  may 
improve,  with  slightly  elevated  concentrations  of  dissolved  oxygen. 

Alternatives  2 through  5 create  backwater  native  fish  rearing  ponds  and  could 
impact  water  resources  by  increasing  water  consumption  from  evaporation  of  the 
additional  surface  water  and  transpiration  of  vegetation  surrounding  it. 
Submerged  and  emergent  vegetation  may  impact  water  quality  by  bio- 
accumulation of  dissolved  salts,  minerals,  and  heavy  metals.  Development  of 
these  backwaters  may  also  impact  water  quality  through  decreased  water 
circulation  within  the  backwater  resulting  in  low  dissolved  oxygen  levels,  and  the 
potential  of  salt  concentration  leaching  from  the  surrounding  soils. 

Alternatives  3 and  4 allow  for  increased  vehicle  access  to  the  Bill  Williams  River 
that  could  directly  and  indirectly  impact  water  quality  and  aquatic  habitat 
conditions  if  vehicles  were  allowed  to  operate  in  or  near  the  river  or  floodplain. 
Vehicular  river  crossings  should  be  avoided,  as  should  vehicle  routes  that  parallel 
the  channel.  Routes  in  close  proximity  to  surface  water  progressively  degrade 
water  resource  qualities. 
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From  Fire  Management 

The  magnitude  of  fire  impacts  to  water  resources  depends  on  many  variables. 
These  potential  impacts  have  all  been  described  in  the  Arizona  Statewide  Land 
Use  Plan  for  Fire,  Fuels  and  Air  Quality  (Bureau  of  Land  Management  2004). 
Of  particular  concern  within  this  RMP  area  is  riparian  habitat. 

Always  situated  in  direct  proximity  to  water  resources,  the  riparian  community 
typically  produces  substantial  fuel  loads  of  undesirable  or  exotic  vegetative 
species.  These  areas  are  where  people  recreate,  and  accidental  fires  can  be 
expected  regularly.  When  such  areas  are  dry  during  hot  weather,  they  can 
produce  extremely  hot  fires  that  denude  soil  resources  and  accelerate  short-term 
erosion.  Fires  in  these  communities  impact  water  resources  by  degrading  water 
quality  in  the  short  term  with  sediment  and  nutrients.  Longer-term  impacts 
include  decreased  shade  though  burned  vegetation,  and  increased  solar  radiation 
to  the  water  that  can  increase  both  water  temperature  and  evaporation  rates. 

As  stated  in  the  fire  alternatives,  where  fuel  loading  is  high,  but  conditions  are 
not  suitable  for  fire  treatments  to  reduce  fuel,  other  means  such  as  mechanical, 
chemical,  or  biological  methods  may  be  utilized  to  achieve  vegetative  resource 
objectives.  These  treatment  types  present  an  entirely  different  array  of  potential 
impacts  to  water  resources,  and  these  impacts  may  be  manifest  over  a longer 
term.  Because  of  the  tremendous  diversity  in  site-specific  variables  and  potential 
treatments,  these  impacts  can  only  be  assessed  on  a site-specific  basis.  The  need 
to  reduce  fuel  loads  must  be  weighed  against  the  resource  risk  of  other  treatment 
and  in  consideration  of  the  potential  for  enhanced  resource  conditions.  While 
this  sort  of  deliberation  is  impossible  prior  to  an  unexpected  wildfire,  this 
approach  can  be  taken  where  a planned  or  controlled  prescribed  fire  would  be 
used  for  resource  management  purposes. 

In  the  case  of  controlled  bums  or  fuel-reduction  actions,  potential  impacts  to 
water  resources  would  be  addressed  beforehand  in  a specific  NEPA  document. 
Through  this  planning  process,  a treatment  prescription  would  be  developed  to 
minimize  degradation  of  water  resources,  and  the  prescribed  conditions  would  be 
satisfied  throughout  the  treatment  to  maintain  suitable  water  conditions.  Prior  to 
treatment,  detailed  resource  objectives  should  be  defined  and  measured,  then 
monitored  following  treatment  to  assure  success  or  to  adjust  treatment  for 
improved  success  of  future  treatments. 

Fire  typically  produces  short-term  impacts  to  water  resources  such  as  flood  and 
landslide  potential  and  the  resultant  water  quality  problems  caused  by  elevated 
sediment  and  nutrient  load.  These  impacts  vary  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  bum,  together  with  geologic  and  climatic  variation.  However,  fire  can  be 
very  beneficial  to  water  resources  over  the  long  term  insofar  as  the  land 
management  following  fire  encourages  the  growth  and  establishment  of  a robust, 
desirable  plant  community  on  the  affected  watershed. 
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From  Special  Designations 

Management  for  special  designations  such  as  ACECs,  Wilderness  Areas 
(including  the  Cactus  Plain  Wilderness  Study  Area),  and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
would  likely  sustain  current  watershed  condition,  riparian  function,  and  surface 
water  quality.  Where  less  than  suitable  water  resource  conditions  may  exist  in 
these  areas,  resulting  management  plans  from  these  designations  could  address 
potential  solutions  and  monitor  results. 

While  Alternative  2 designates  the  most  ACECs  and  Alternative  3 the  least 
ACECs,  all  alternatives  (except  the  No  Action)  identify  Beale  Slough  Riparian 
and  Cultural  ACEC,  the  Three  Rivers  Riparian  ACEC,  and  continue  the  Bill 
Williams  River’s  eligibility  to  be  designated  as  a Wild  and  Scenic  River.  These 
designations  have  greatest  potential  to  benefit  water  resources. 


Cumulative  Impacts  to  Water  Resources 

Surface  water  resources  will  be  affected  throughout  the  Colorado  River  reach 
from  upstream  influences  and  from  activities  on  the  watershed  not  a result  of 
BLM  actions  from  this  PRMP/FEIS.  Water  is  used  many  times  prior  to  reaching 
this  Lower  Colorado  River  segment.  As  water  evaporates,  pollutants 
concentrate.  Development  of  non-BLM  properties  within  the  floodplain  likely 
poses  the  greatest  direct  cumulative  threat  to  surface  water  quality.  Development 
of  other  lands  beyond  the  floodplain  could  also  contribute  significant  non-point 
source  contaminant  loads  during  periods  of  runoff  or  through  return  flows  of 
used  water.  Improvements  in  infrastructure  (e.g.  utility  corridors,  roads  etc) 
allowed  through  the  alternatives  indicate  and  support  population  growth  within 
the  local  communities  that  would  pose  progressively  escalating  demands  on  an 
already  stressed  water  resource  supply.  Consumptive/non-consumptive  water 
demands  would  increase  with  population  growth,  and  the  potential  for 
impairment  of  designated  beneficial  uses  by  non-point  pollutant  sources  would 
increase  proportionally. 

Human  population  growth  and  resulting  development  of  infrastructure  would 
attract  more  boating  enthusiasts  who  would  desire  more  convenient  points  of 
water  access.  Each  proposed  boat  ramp  or  marina  would  further  concentrate 
vessels  on  the  river  and/or  reservoir,  potentially  contributing  to  the  existing  litter, 
human  waste,  fuel/exhaust  chemicals,  and  shoreline  erosion  concerns.  During 
brief  episodes  of  contaminant  input  from  high  use  or  runoff,  the  water  column 
would  likely  exceed  standards  for  some  beneficial  uses,  and  accumulated 
contaminants  in  reservoir  sediments  could  build  to  greater  concentrations  within 
the  food  chain  (bio-accumulate),  impacting  other  beneficial  uses. 

Much  of  the  existing  development  along  the  Colorado  River  is  a result  of 
previous  government  plans  dating  back  to  dam  building,  and  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Land  Use  Plan  of  1964.  Subsequent  land  transfers  to  Arizona  State  Parks, 
State  Lands,  and  other  interests  have  promoted  existing  shoreline  development 
with  abundant  potential  for  further  shoreline  recreational  boating  development  on 
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Lake  Havasu.  Each  of  these  development  potentials  present  water  quality  and 
quantity  issues  that  can  only  be  assessed  on  a proposal-specific  basis,  but  each 
adds  to  cumulative  impacts. 

Current  boating  capacity  is  limited  by  boat  slip  and  boat  ramp  parking  spaces. 
These  constraints  confine  the  number  of  vessels  on  the  lake  during  high-use 
periods  to  about  4,000.  Reasonable,  foreseeable  development  proposals  on  non- 
BLM  lands,  combined  with  population  growth  projections  and  resulting  boating 
demand,  could  double  that  vessel  total  within  the  life  of  this  plan.  Resulting 
effects  to  water  resources,  BLM  lake  bottom/shoreline  habitats,  and  the 
designated  beneficial  uses  from  this  type  of  development  are  poorly  understood. 
The  social,  economic,  and  environmental  impacts,  however,  could  be  dramatic, 
long-term,  and  far-reaching.  These  issues  would  best  be  addressed  by  a 
cooperative  effort  among  the  many  growing  communities  with  a stake  in  this 
important  water  resource.  Such  planning  should  consider  site-specific  impacts  in 
relation  to  the  greater  river  system  and  include  coordinated  resource  monitoring 
as  proposed  in  this  PRMP. 

The  proliferation  of  OHV  trails  also  tends  to  spread,  causing  further  watershed 
disturbance  that  accelerates  erosion  and  may  increase  runoff.  This  increased 
sediment/pollutant  yield  delivered  to  the  river,  and  accumulated  in  the  reservoirs 
will  first  impact  navigation,  fish/wildlife  habitat,  and  swimming  near  population 
centers  or  areas  of  high  use.  Again,  the  Proposed  Plan  seeks  to  control  expansion 
of  OHV  disturbances  to  the  watershed  on  public  land,  while  still  allowing  use 
proportional  to  demand. 

Recurring,  long-term  impacts  to  water  resources  are  also  incurred  on  the  Bill 
Williams  River  through  a low-water  crossing  in  association  with  a gas  pipeline 
that  crosses  the  river  on  Arizona  State  land.  This  river  crossing,  used  by  public 
land  OHV  traffic,  could  impact  river  water  quality  and  aquatic  habitat  conditions 
in  BLM  wilderness  areas  downstream.  The  crossing  directly  impacts  river 
reaches  nominated  for  Scenic  River  status. 

Shallow  shoreline  cove  areas  with  poor  water  circulation — the  places  coveted 
most  for  water  recreation  and  wildlife  habitat — are  most  vulnerable  to 
degradation  from  water-oriented  recreation  and  watershed  disturbance.  Deeper 
bottom  habitats  near  inflow  areas  are  also  vulnerable.  Mid-channel  areas 
typically  have  a higher  movement  of  water  that  discourages  deposition. 

Abandoned  mine  lands  affiliated  with  BLM  and  other  property  owners  are 
abundant  through  the  watershed  in  certain  areas.  Although  it  is  BLM  policy  to 
remediate  these  potential  sources  of  pollutants  they  persist  on  the  landscape,  and 
remain  a cumulative  potential  pollutant  for  both  surface  and  groundwater 
resources.  The  quality  of  designated  beneficial  uses  such  as  fishing,  swimming, 
boating,  and  wildlife  habitat  could  be  degraded  through  the  life  of  this  plan,  and 
should  be  monitored  closely  in  a coordinated  forum  of  water  user  interests. 

These  water  resource  impacts  from  other  landowners,  combined  with  the  impacts 
from  BLM  actions  through  this  RMP  discussed  above,  comprise  cumulative 
impacts  to  water  resources  in  the  future.  Community  involvement,  cooperative 
monitoring,  coordinated  planning,  and  adaptive  management  are  essential  in 
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sustaining  the  existing  qualities  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River.  Those  concepts 
are  best  represented  in  the  Proposed  Plan. 


Impacts  on  Soil  Resources 

Direct  impacts  to  soil  resources  have  not  been  identified  regardless  of  the 
alternatives  as  a result  of  proposed  management  decisions  for  rangeland 
management/grazing,  visual  resources,  lands  managed  to  maintain  wilderness 
characteristics,  and  wild  burros. 


From  Cultural  Resource  Management 

Managing  sites  for  Public  Use  may  increase  visitation  and  traffic  that  may 
increase  soil  disturbance  and  erosion,  but  prescriptions  to  preserve  cultural 
values,  restrict  camping,  firewood  collection,  and  vehicle  access  also  indirectly 
protect  (or  at  least  maintain)  soil  resources.  Impact  to  soils  varies  among  the 
alternatives  due  to  site  characteristics  and  the  different  numbers  of  sites  allocated 
to  Public  Use,  (e.g..  Alternative  3 would  have  the  greatest  potential  to  impact 
soils  and  Alternative  1 would  have  the  least  potential). 


Alternative 

Sites  Allocated  to  Public  Use 

1 

1 

2 

6 

3 

11 

4 

8 

5 

8 

From  Lands  and  Realty  Management 


Land  Tenure 

Lands  listed  for  disposal  in  the  Colorado  River  corridor  would  likely  be 
developed  and  may  accelerate  soil  erosion  and  sediment  impacts  to  the  river. 
Alternative  3 proposes  the  disposal  of  83,475  acres  with  approximately  one-half 
of  the  total  located  within  10  miles  of  the  Colorado  River.  Alternatives  4 and  5 
propose  68%  of  that  total;  Alternative  1 proposes  62%;  and  Alternative  2 
proposes  a low  of  40%  of  the  83,475  acre  high.  Alternative  2 also  has  the  lowest 
percentage  of  river  corridor  property  identified  for  disposal. 

Effects  depend  entirely  on  site-specific  requirements  made  on  future  land 
disposals,  use  authorizations,  compliance  monitoring,  and  adaptive  management. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  this  disposal  category  includes  potential  R&PP  lease 
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properties  that  could  be  used  for  recreational  purposes.  BLM  would  have  more 
control  over  development  of  these  R&PP  lands.  Development  of  them  would  not 
only  impact  on-site  soil  resources,  but  also  off-site  soil  resources,  particularly 
where  public  access  to  the  Colorado  River  is  provided. 


Use  Authorizations 

Actions  that  permit  soil  disturbance  such  as  the  RFD  for  utility/transportation 
corridors,  telecommunication  sites,  access  roads,  and  alternative  energy 
production  sites  can  pose  direct  or  indirect  impacts  to  soil  resources.  These 
activities  could  degrade  off-site  soil  resource  productivity  through  construction- 
related  erosion  or  compaction  and  further  degrade  off-site  resources  through 
sedimentation  and  water  pollution. 

Application  of  Best  Management  Practices  should  be  applied  on  a site-by-site 
basis  for  any  and  all  of  these  soil-disturbing  activities  to  minimize  short-term 
impacts  and  avoid  long-term  resource  degradation  that  could  threaten  the  stability 
of  even  the  constructed  facility. 

Acquisition  and  development  of  easements  to  access  mineral  rights.  Special 
Management  Areas,  R&PP  leases,  etc.,  could  increase  soil  disturbance,  erosion 
rates,  and  sediment  transport  to  impact  other  resource  values. 

In  terms  of  use  authorizations.  Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 (Proposed  Plan)  would 
expand  utility  and  highway  corridors  along  with  communication  sites.  These 
activities  could  increase  soil  disturbance  proportionally  above  that  in 
Alternative  1 (No  Action).  This  approach  should  increase  soil  erosion  on  site  and 
could  cause  off-site  sedimentation  impacts.  Utility  corridors  also  often  impact 
the  landscape  with  dust  and  wind  erosion.  All  these  potential  actions  and  impacts 
would  be  addressed  and  mitigated  in  site-specific  environmental  documents. 


From  Minerals  Management 

Soils  in  areas  open  to  mineral  material  development  would  be  impacted  during 
mineral  development.  Proper  site  planning  and  development  can  only  minimize 
impacts.  Site  rehabilitation  standards  should  be  established  and  bonded  prior  to 
development  to  avoid  long-term  impacts  that  could  permanently  affect  site 
productivity  and  impact  off-site  features  both  directly  and  indirectly.  Generally, 
impacts  to  soil  resources  would  have  to  be  assessed  for  each  independent 
proposal.  Throughout  the  life  of  the  plan  approximately  1,000  acres  of  additional 
disturbance  is  expected  to  occur  from  new  mineral  material  disposal  sites,  which 
would  be  dispersed  through  the  field  office.  The  prohibition  of  community  pits 
in  Alternative  2 would  eliminate  impacts  to  soils  from  that  specific  type  of 
development. 

Prohibited  surface  occupancy  in  Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  and  5 for  mineral  leasing 
within  0.25  mile  of  surface  water  features  protects  soil  stability  in  those  corridors 
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and  would  inhibit  potential  indirect  impacts  to  surface  water  quality.  Otherwise, 
impacts  to  soil  resources  would  have  to  be  assessed  on  a site-by-site  basis. 


From  Paleontological  Resource  Management 

Preservation  of  these  scarce  resources  would  maintain  soil  stability.  Excavation 
and  removal  of  these  resources  would  create  soil  disturbance  and  the  potential  for 
erosion,  which  would  impact  the  immediate  vicinity  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
area. 

Designating  areas  of  invertebrate  and  plant  fossil  wealth  for  recreational 
collectors  and  equipping  these  areas  with  interpretive  signage,  could  create 
popular  attractions  with  the  potential  to  produce  direct,  long-term  soil  impacts 
from  erosion.  Interpretive  signs  would  only  be  installed  under  Alternative  3. 
Effects  would  vary  depending  on  the  location,  magnitude,  and  popularity  of 
specific  sites.  Where  fossils  are  located  in  marine  sediments  high  in  salt 
concentrations,  this  practice  could  also  liberate  salt  from  wind  or  water  transport 
to  increase  salinity  of  Colorado  River  waters. 


From  Recreation  Management 

Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  and  5 (Proposed  Plan)  specify  that  future  recreational 
development  would  be  consistent  with  a societal  benefits-based  management 
approach,  supports  ROS  inventory  settings,  and  establishes  seven  SRMAs  for 
which  recreation  area  management  plans  would  be  developed.  Each  alternative 
provides  different  ROS  settings  that  should  guide  and  provide  guidelines  for 
management.  It  also  establishes  a remedy  mechanism  for  long-term  past 
recreational  impacts  to  resources  throughout  LHFO.  The  management  vision 
established  in  these  seven  distinctly  separate  areas  covered  in  this  alternative 
provide  the  best  soil  conservation  options  of  this  suite  of  alternatives  into  the 
long  term.  However,  completion  and  implementation  of  these  plans  must  be 
implemented  and  monitored  to  realize  those  soil  improvements.  Soil  impacts 
stated  in  Alternative  1 will  continue  into  the  foreseeable  future,  until  those 
SRMA  plans  are  complete,  implemented,  and  disturbed  soils  rehabilitated. 

Limiting  development  of  additional  recreational  facilities  would  maintain  the 
current  condition  of  soil  resources.  However,  desert  soils  recover  from 
compaction  and  erosion  impacts  at  an  imperceptibly  slow  rate.  In  the  case  of  rill 
and  gully  erosion,  soil  impacts  can  expand  and  continue  for  decades,  affecting 
large  tracts  of  the  watershed.  Therefore,  stopping  further  recreational 
development  does  not  equate  with  stopping  past  impacts  to  soil  resources  from 
recreational  activities  on  public  lands.  Conversely  expanding  and  developing 
additional  recreation  facilities  though  Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 (Proposed  Plan) 
would  continue  to  degrade  soil  resources  into  the  long  term  both  on  and  off  site. 

The  entire  LHFO  area  is  open  to  camping  with  a 14-day  limit.  Some  areas  have 
proven  quite  popular  with  winter  visitors  and  desert  areas  near  highways  have 
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become  camping  areas  throughout  the  cooler  months.  Attractive  locations  are 
likely  used  by  campers  repeatedly.  In  these  popular  locations  this  relentless  use 
would  result  in  soil  compaction  that  would  severely  limit  vegetative  cover. 
Without  restrictions  this  open  status  could  spread  into  more  popular  areas  to 
denude  ever  larger  areas  and  lead  to  long-term  declines  in  vegetative  productivity 
and  soil  loss.  Traffic  patterns  would  powder  surface  soils  and  compact  sub-soils. 
Over  time  wind  erodes  the  surface  and  the  low  linear  track  on  a gradient  becomes 
a water  drainage  pattern  with  the  potential  to  become  a gully,  resulting  in  direct 
and  indirect  soil  impacts. 

Similarly,  boat  shoreline  use  in  developed  (permit  required)  and  undeveloped 
(day  use  only)  Lake  Havasu  areas  disturb  shoreline  soils  from  the  high  water 
mark  at  450  feet  above  sea  level  to  an  area  likely  affected  by  prop  wash  towards 
the  shoreline.  (Because  most  often  power  is  applied  in  reverse  to  extricate  the 
boat  from  the  beach,  this  disturbance  occurs  at  the  back  of  the  vessel  [445  to 
442  feet]).  This  repeated  activity  maintains  a constantly  disturbed  shoreline  soil 
at  these  recreational  locations,  prohibiting  vegetative  re-generation  to  stabilize 
these  sites.  The  continued  disturbance  also  tends  to  wash  out  fme-textured  soils 
resulting  in  an  “armored”  shoreline  of  rock  and  cobble  that  is  a poor  seedbed  to 
promote  vegetative  soil  stability.  The  alluvial,  poorly  consolidated  soils  at  most 
of  these  sites  are  then  subject  to  daytime  wave  action,  human  activities,  and 
vessel  beaching  that  would  continue  to  degrade  shoreline  soils  between  450  feet 
and  442  feet  above  sea  level  into  the  long  term.  Adjoining  shoreline  campsite 
soils  are  also  compacted,  and  de-vegetated,  further  compounding  soil  impacts  to 
an  extent  both  above  and  below  the  water  level. 

Impacts  to  soil  resources  in  the  Colorado  River  unit  from  more  numerous  public 
access  recreational  facilities  would  have  to  be  assessed  on  a site-by-site  basis 
relative  to  the  magnitude  and  use  proposed.  Impacts  to  soil  resources  from 
proposals  to  enhance  public  access  to  the  shoreline  could  be  minimized  through 
site-specific  remedies;  however,  proposals  to  increase  vessel  or  vehicle 
concentrations  on  or  near  the  river  could  create  an  indirect  impact  of  larger 
magnitude  to  soil  resources.  To  further  emphasize  and  promote  recreational 
activities  across  the  planning  landscape  would  increase  impacts  to  soil  resources. 
However,  the  reader  should  be  advised  that  BLM  currently  has  neither 
jurisdiction  nor  control  over  the  number  of  watercraft  in  use  on  this  body  of 
water. 

Development  of  day  use  facilities  within  the  100-year  floodplain  associated  with 
long-term  camping  areas  allowed  in  concessions  has  produced  a highly  paved  or 
compacted  soil  resource  that  increases  runoff  from  precipitation  events.  This  soil 
condition  causes  indirect  soil  erosion  and  generates  eroded  soil  or  pavement 
wastes  to  the  river  or  reservoir. 

Proposals  in  Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 to  establish  additional  LTV  As  would  result 
in  direct  soil  impacts  to  the  footprint  of  the  development  from  compaction.  This 
outcome  may  result  in  erosion  to  an  area  approximately  twice  the  size  of  the 
footprint  along  with  long-term  vegetative  decline  in  productivity.  However  if 
LTV  As  were  not  considered/established  (Alternative  2),  winter  campers  would 
likely  move  to  unrestricted  areas  far  away  from  current  development. 
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This  customer  shift  would  compact  and  denude  soils  in  desert  areas  to  the  east 
that  are  currently  only  slightly  impacted  where  they  are  impacted  at  all. 

Alternatives  1 and  2 have  open  OHV  areas  at  Crossroads  and  Copper  Basin 
Dunes,  which  would  create  long-term  soil  impacts  that  may  affect  soil  resources 
of  the  entire  designated  area  directly.  Indirect  impact  from  wind  and  water 
erosion  of  disturbed  soils  may  persist  for  miles  around.  Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 
allocate  two  new  open  areas  in  Standard  Wash  and  Shea  Road/Osbome  Wash  for 
a total  of  12,089  additional  acres  that  could  further  impact  soils. 

Development  of  a comprehensive  Lake  Management  Plan  could  help  users  and 
developers  better  understand  the  value  of  stable  soil  in  terms  of  upland  soil 
productivity,  wildlife  and  fish  habitat  diversity,  lake  water  quality,  lake  sediment 
constituents,  and  reservoir  storage  capacity. 

Continuation  of  the  Parker  400  race  route  concentrates  direct  and  indirect  soil 
impacts  in  an  already  impacted  environment.  Under  Alternatives  1 and  3 the 
possibility  of  increasing  off-highway  vehicle  races  expands  impacts  to  soil 
resources  on  site  (e.g.,  through  land  health  standards)  and  off  site  (e.g., 
sedimentation  to  waterways,  damage  to  highway  infrastructure),  both  in  the  short 
and  long  term.  Alternative  2 does  not  provide  for  new  off-highway  vehicle  races, 
limiting  impacts  to  soil.  Alternatives  4 and  5 only  consider  new  off-highway 
vehicle  races  in  designated  open  areas,  containing  the  impact  to  areas  that  would 
be  already  impacted. 

By  limiting  camping  to  established  resorts  and  campgrounds  on  the  Parker  Strip 
in  all  alternatives,  impacts  to  soil  would  also  decrease  from  this  activity.  In  the 
long  term,  recovery  of  impacted  soils  outside  these  campsites  would  be 
promoted. 

Prohibiting  recreational  firewood  collection  under  Alternative  2 would  allow  the 
slow,  natural  accumulation  of  persistent  woody  debris  across  the  landscape  that 
may  build  organic  soil  amendments  and  create  micro-climates  for  new  seedlings. 
This  approach  would  improve  soil  stability  and  productivity  over  the  long  term. 
Alternative  3 allows  the  most  liberal  campsite  firewood  collection,  while 
Alternatives  4 and  5 still  allow  collection  of  dead  and  down  firewood,  but  limit 
amounts  and  areas.  The  ability  to  collect  firewood  in  popular  campsites  would 
deplete  supplies  in  the  short  term,  which  may  decrease  soil  productivity  into  the 
long  term. 

Relaxation  of  camping  rules  and  firewood  collection  throughout  the  management 
units  would  contribute  to  an  expansion  of  compacted  soil  resources.  The  area  of 
bare  ground  would  progressively  increase,  along  with  wind  and  water  erosion, 
causing  direct  impacts  to  the  non-regulated  area,  and  long-term  indirect  impacts 
to  off-site  resources  through  eroded  soils. 
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From  Travel  Management 

Allocations  and  actions  proposed  under  all  alternatives  would  minimize  route 
proliferation  by  designating  approved  routes  (see  Table  2-26).  Traffic  would  be 
confined  to  routes  already  disturbed,  and  new  soil  disturbance  would  be  limited 
across  the  landscape. 

Excluding  wilderness  and  priority  habitat  areas,  past  management  plans  have 
protected  soil  resources  from  vehicle  traffic  on  only  1.9%  of  LHFO  lands,  while 
vehicle  access  to  the  remaining  lands  has  been  limited  to  existing  roads  and  trails. 
However,  as  communities  have  grown,  the  popularity  of  desert  motor  sport  and 
exploration  has  dramatically  expanded  existing  road  and  trail  networks  across  the 
public  landscape.  In  some  areas  such  as  Standard  Wash,  thousands  of  acres  are 
covered  by  a random,  concentrated  complex  of  trails.  Soil  resources  have  been 
directly  compacted  on  these  trails,  vegetation  potential  pulverized,  and  the 
protective  surface  broken  to  enable  wind  and  water  erosion.  Long-term  impacts 
have  resulted  and  would  likely  continue  both  on  and  off  site. 

To  leave  navigable  washes  open  until  they  can  be  signed  otherwise  is  to 
perpetuate  soil  compaction  that  disturbs  soil  surfaces  and  inhibits  vegetative 
growth.  These  washes  left  in  open  status  also  encourage  OHV  enthusiasts 
beyond  route  networks  that  may  encourage  or  necessitate  cross-country  travel  to 
return  to  a desired  location.  Continued  OHV  use  of  washes  perpetuates  this  soil- 
disturbing  activity  and  increases  vulnerability  to  flood  damage.  The  updated 
2004  Route  Inventory  identified  more  than  6,13 1 miles  of  routes.  Only  those 
routes  that  are  found  on  the  updated  inventory  map  would  be  considered  for  route 
designation.  Not  all  washes  are  included  in  the  inventory.  Only  those  washes 
with  evidence  of  use  or  reasonable  connectivity  with  other  routes  would  be 
considered. 

Increasing  public  access  to  the  Bill  Williams  River  canyon  and  river  may 
increase  soil  disturbance  and  potentially  increase  erosion  direetly  from  those 
access  routes  into  the  long  term.  Alternative  3 would  allow  vehicle  access  on 
open  routes,  which  would  be  determined  in  the  TMP.  While  Alternatives  4 and  5 
minimize  vehicle  access  with  a potential  of  two  to  four  downriver  crossings  from 
Alamo  Dam.  Alternative  2 simply  provides  for  two  river  access  points  in  the 
canyon  below  the  dam. 

Although  these  unauthorized  trails  can  be  closed  and  rehabilitated,  the  practice  is 
expensive  and  management-intensive.  On  the  remote  public  landscape  of  the 
magnitude  addressed  in  this  plan,  repairing  the  damage  is  not  feasible. 

Controlling  the  damage  is  the  only  hope  for  sustained,  productive  soil  resources. 

Alternative  2 includes  rehabilitation  of  soil  resources  on  closed  routes;  however 
no  measure  is  taken  to  mitigate  existing  vulnerability  to  water  erosion  or  the 
resulting  sediment  generated  from  the  compacted  road  surfaces  to  reservoirs  and 
waterways. 
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Concentrated  public  access  at  existing  developed  recreational  sites  leads  to 
sustained  soil  compaction  and  surface  erosion  that  reduces  vegetative  vigor  and 
increases  runoff.  This  runoff  could  encourage  gully  formation  and  would 
generate  sediment  to  waterways.  This  activity  leads  to  both  direct  and  indirect 
soil  resource  impacts  with  long-term  implications. 

Proposed  development  of  staging  areas  and  foot  trails  around  the  water’s  edge 
would  expose  soil  resources  to  accelerated  erosion  and  compaction  both  on  and 
off  site. 

Limiting  traffic  to  those  routes  designated  in  the  1 993  Parker  Strip  Recreation 
Area  Management  Plan  should  limit  further  soil  impacts  from  vehicles,  although 
designated  route  impacts  would  cause  long-term  erosion,  compaction,  and 
sedimentation  impacts  both  on  and  off  site. 

Opening  designated  routes  in  Aubrey  Hills  to  traffic  would  create  direct  soil 
disturbance  along  those  designated  routes  that  are  currently  seldom  used  and 
result  in  long-term  erosion  damage  on  site,  potentially  accelerating  sedimentation 
to  Lake  Havasu. 

Alternative  3 would  seek  to  develop  one  motorized  access  and  would  seek  to 
develop  non-motorized  access  to  Lake  Havasu  through  the  Lake  Havasu  Aubrey 
Hills  as  would  Alternatives  4 and  5.  Alternative  2 would  not  develop  routes  or 
trails  in  the  Aubrey  Hills.  Alternative  2 would  have  the  least  potential  impact  on 
soils. 


From  Biological  Resources  Management 

Wood  collection  would  be  actively  managed,  as  would  other  activities  that 
disturb  vegetation  in  ways  that  would  indirectly  and  directly  aid  soil  stability  and 
productivity.  All  the  alternatives  consider  varying  degrees  of  collection  to 
mitigate  the  effects  of  wood  removal.  Alternative  2 does  not  allow  collection  of 
any  firewood  within  the  planning  area;  Alternative  3 allows  collection  within 
300  feet  of  a dispersed  campsite;  Alternatives  4 and  5 allow  collection  within 
100  feet  of  a dispersed  campsite  and  firewood  collection  at  some  campsites  may 
be  closed  within  specific  areas  identified  in  activity  plans. 

These  actions  seek  to  optimize  vegetative  cover  and  naturalness  that  in  turn 
sustains  soil  resource  stability  and  productivity.  Reseeding  and  site  rehabilitation 
following  construction  disturbance  would  be  used  to  limit  soil  impacts  to  short- 
term erosion. 

Recommendations  to  manipulate  vegetative  composition  can  increase  short-term 
soil  erosion,  particularly  in  riparian  habitats.  In  some  cases,  soil  chemistry  can 
limit  the  success  of  these  practices  and  lead  to  long-term  soil  impacts,  but  these 
concerns  should  be  addressed  in  site-specific  planning  documents. 
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Desired  future  conditions  to  restore  wildlife  habitats  may  cause  short-term 
impacts  on  soil  resources  through  mechanical  or  other  disturbance  required  to 
remove  existing  vegetative  cover  in  favor  of  desired  plant  communities  that 
would  be  planted.  Such  treatments  would  require  soil  disturbance  to  manipulate 
existing,  unsatisfactory  vegetative  communities  to  desired  conditions.  Soils  are 
diversified  throughout  the  area.  Some  areas  may  contain  elemental  constituents 
that  limit  vegetative  community  composition  and  vigor.  If  these  sites  were 
disturbed  for  these  purposes,  elemental  soil  concentrations  such  as  salt,  selenium, 
or  metals  around  old  mines  may  seriously  limit  vegetative  success  and  thereby 
contribute  to  direct  erosion  losses  from  both  wind  and  water. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  National  Geochemical  Survey  database  would  be 
queried  for  site-specific  information.  Soil  testing  may  also  be  conducted  to  avoid 
adverse  effects  from  any  vegetative  treatments.  All  other  proposed  actions  would 
have  long-term  impacts  that  should  maintain  or  improve  the  current  condition  of 
soil  resources  including  increased  soil  cover,  lowered  amounts  of  runoff  and 
wind-generated  erosion,  increased  water  infiltration  rate  into  soils,  and 
potentially  increased  soil  stability  and  productivity.  Impacts  to  soil  resources 
would  be  short  in  duration,  would  be  mitigated  on  site,  and  would  contribute  to 
long-term  soil  stability  and  improved  productivity. 

The  creation  of  backwaters  along  the  Colorado  River  to  benefit  native  species 
may  directly  impact  site-specific  soils  through  short-term  erosion  increases  from 
waves,  wind,  and  water  runoff 

Leadership  of  community  awareness  programs  to  utilize  Best  Management 
Practices  within  the  river  watershed  might  directly  decrease  soil  erosion  from 
construction  in  areas  of  high  population  growth. 

The  establishment  of  in-stream  flows  in  the  Bill  Williams  River  below  Alamo 
Dam  has  been  partially  achieved  through  a cooperative  release  program  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Habitat  improvement  has  been  occurring  with  dependable 
water  supplies,  but  when  inevitable  flood  waters  arrive,  flood  releases  must  be 
passed  downstream.  Flooding  flows  may  scour  the  canyon  bottom,  impacting 
floodplain  soil  resources  directly  and  for  the  long  term.  Soil  resources  in  BLM 
canyon  bottoms  directly  below  the  dam  may  become  scoured  and  eroded  to 
bedrock  due  to  high-velocity  flood  releases  from  the  dam.  Flood  flows  into  Lake 
Alamo  deposit  most  sediments  in  the  delta,  leaving  flood  releases  through  the 
dam  relatively  sediment-free.  These  high-velocity  releases  from  the  dam  are  by 
nature  highly  erosive  and  carry  only  fine-textured,  highly  mobile  suspended 
sediment  downstream  to  the  Colorado  River.  These  flood  release  flows  thereby 
erode  soils  below  the  dam  without  depositing  them,  and  degrade  riparian 
potential  for  several  miles  below  the  dam  through  the  export  of  soil  resources 
from  the  stream  reach. 
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From  Fire  Management 

The  magnitude  of  fire  impacts  to  soil  resources  depends  on  many  variables. 

These  potential  impacts  have  all  been  described  in  the  Arizona  Statewide  Land 
Use  Plan  for  Fire,  Fuels  and  Air  Quality  (Bureau  of  Land  Management  2004). 
Fire  impacts  to  soil  resources  depend  on  fuels,  fire  intensity,  soil  type,  fire 
suppression  actions  taken,  and  landscape  characteristics.  Such  impacts  can  only 
be  predicted  with  information  specific  to  the  site  and  the  actions  taken.  Effects 
can  be  beneficial,  negligible,  or  catastrophic.  For  the  purpose  of  this  PRMP, 
wildfire  would  be  suppressed,  and  if  soil  stabilization  actions  are  required  to 
mitigate  wildfire  impacts,  those  actions  and  options  would  be  specifically 
addressed  in  a separate  NEPA  document. 

In  the  case  of  prescribed  bums  or  fuel  reduction  actions,  impacts  to  soil  resources 
would  then  be  addressed  again  in  a specific  NEPA  document  completed  prior  to 
the  action. 

Of  particular  concern  within  this  PRMP  area  is  riparian  habitat.  The  riparian 
community  typically  produces  substantial  fuel  loads  of  undesirable  or  exotic 
vegetative  species.  These  areas  are  where  people  recreate,  and  accidental  fires 
can  be  expected  regularly.  When  such  areas  are  dry  during  hot  weather,  they  can 
produce  extremely  hot  fires  that  denude  soil  resources  and  accelerate  short-term 
erosion.  Fires  in  these  communities  impact  soil  resources  by  removing  the 
vegetative  cover  increasing  soil  erosion  and  loss  of  nutrients.  Longer-term 
impacts  occur  if  restoration  does  not  occur  quickly  to  stabilize  the  soil. 

As  stated  in  the  fire  alternatives,  where  fuel  loading  is  high,  but  conditions  are 
not  suitable  for  fire  treatments  to  reduce  fuel,  other  means  such  as  mechanical, 
chemical,  or  biological  methods  may  be  utilized  to  achieve  vegetative  resource 
objectives.  These  treatment  types  present  an  entirely  different  array  of  potential 
impacts  to  soil  resources,  and  these  impacts  may  manifest  over  a longer  term. 
Because  of  the  tremendous  diversity  in  site-specific  variables  and  potential 
treatments,  these  impacts  can  only  be  assessed  on  a site-specific  basis.  The  need 
to  reduce  fuel  loads  must  be  weighed  against  the  resource  risk  of  other  treatment 
and  in  consideration  of  the  potential  for  enhanced  resource  conditions.  While 
this  sort  of  deliberation  is  impossible  prior  to  an  unexpected  wildfire,  this 
approach  can  be  taken  where  a planned  or  controlled  prescribed  fire  would  be 
used  for  resource  management  purposes. 

In  the  case  of  controlled  bums  or  fuel-reduction  actions,  potential  impacts  to  soil 
resources  would  be  addressed  beforehand  in  a specific  NEPA  document. 

Through  this  planning  process,  a treatment  prescription  would  be  developed  to 
minimize  degradation  of  soil  resources,  and  the  prescribed  conditions  would  be 
satisfied  throughout  the  treatment  to  maintain  suitable  soil  conditions.  Prior  to 
treatment,  detailed  resource  objectives  should  be  defined  and  measured,  then 
monitored  following  treatment  to  assure  success  or  to  adjust  treatment  for 
improved  success  of  future  treatments. 
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From  Special  Designations 

Areas  identified  would  contain  special  soil  resource  conservation  guidelines  that 
would  attempt  to  remedy  soil  impacts  of  past  management,  where  feasible,  and  to 
mitigate  those  of  the  present  and  future.  Impacts  vary  among  the  alternatives  due 
to  the  differences  in  number  of  ACECs  identified  for  designated  and  acreage. 

See  Table  4-1  below  for  specific  acreages  for  each  ACEC  alternative.  There  are 
no  significant  impacts  to  soil  resources  from  any  of  the  alternatives  listed  in  this 
section. 


Table  4-1.  Specific  Acreages  for  Each  ACEC  Alternative 

Alternative 

Number  of  ACEC(s) 

Total  Acreage 

I 

1 

32,608 

2 

9 

138,987 

3 

5 

37,484 

4 

6 

77,825 

5 

5 

77,825 

Cumulative  Impacts  to  Soil  Resources 

Growth  in  the  LHFO  area  should  continue  into  the  foreseeable  future.  Within  the 
planning  area,  64%  of  lands  are  public;  however,  within  the  Colorado  River 
corridor,  the  majority  of  lands  are  comprised  of  private,  tribal,  and  Arizona  State 
Trust  properties.  Growth  is  concentrated  in  the  river  corridor,  and  most  growth 
would  continue  there.  Soil  characteristics  through  this  corridor  and  the  rest  of  the 
planning  area  have  been  and  would  continue  to  be  modified.  A growing  portion 
of  soil  resources  would  be  compacted  or  paved  by  various  activities  throughout 
the  watershed,  regardless  of  ownership.  This  condition  would  be  concentrated 
within  the  river  corridor  and  likely  increase  water  and  sediment  yield  of  high- 
intensity  storms.  Public  resources  may  ultimately  sustain  impacts  through 
increased  channel  erosion  rates  with  sediment  deposition  in  waterways. 

Predictive  broad-scale  modeling  of  soil  erosion  cannot  be  accurately  performed 
at  present  because  of  the  lack  of  soil  survey  interpretation. 

Liberal  transportation  management  guidance  enables  a high  density  of  dirt  trails 
and  access  through  sensitive  soils,  including  desert  washes.  Recreational 
development  of  Colorado  River  shoreline  has  compacted  and  denuded  significant 
soil  resources  causing  long-term  erosion,  sedimentation,  decreased  vegetative 
diversity,  and  loss  of  habitat  productivity.  Establishment  of  SRMAs  and  special 
designations  provides  future  detailed  planning  efforts  for  a large  portion  of  the 
planning  area  that  would  better  define  soil  resource  issues,  mitigation,  and 
remedies.  Open  camping  and  firewood  collection  has  led  to  diminished  organic 
soil  matter,  decreased  vegetative  vigor,  soil  compaction  in  roads  and  campsites. 
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and  increased  wind  and  water  erosion  rates.  Local  flood  property  damage  may 
also  increase,  and  sediment,  nutrient,  and  salt  problems  with  surface  water 
resources  may  also  result. 

Effects  of  soil-disturbing  activities  on  public  lands  would  combine  with  those 
discussed  above  to  produce  cumulative  impacts  to  soil  resources. 


Impacts  on  Biological  Resources 

This  analysis  addresses  potential  impacts  to  biological  resources  for  the  LHFO 
PRMP  alternatives.  This  analysis  focuses  on  those  management  alternatives  or 
actions  that  have  the  potential  for  physical  disturbance  of  habitat,  loss  of  habitat, 
and  the  loss  or  disturbance  of  special  status  and  priority  species  (see  Tables  3-3, 
3-4,  and  the  priority  plant  list  in  Chapter  2)  within  the  planning  area.  Impacts 
can  be  direct  or  indirect. 

Direct  impacts  result  from  an  activity  or  action  that  affects,  through  no  other 
means,  a change  of  existing  conditions  or  practices  in  a given  species  or 
population.  Indirect  impacts  result  from  an  activity  or  action  that,  through 
associated  effects,  can  be  reasonably  linked  and  thereby  shown  to  be 
contributing,  to  the  change  of  existing  conditions  or  practices  of  a given  species 
or  population. 

Indirect  impacts  to  biological  resources  may  occur  when  actions  result  in 
environmental  changes  that  indirectly  influence  the  survival,  distribution,  or 
abundance  of  native  species  (or  increase  the  abundance  of  undesired  nonnative 
species).  Examples  of  indirect  impacts  may  include  effects  of  noise,  barriers  to 
migration,  presence  of  chemical  contamination,  or  incidence  of  human  activity 
levels  that  may  disturb  or  harm  wildlife. 

Cumulative  impacts  can  result  from  recent,  ongoing,  or  planned  projects  that,  in 
conjunction  with  proposed  project  activities,  affect  species  and  populations  that 
are  known  to  comprise  the  biological  resources  in  the  project  area. 

The  following  are  considered  to  be  impacts  to  biological  resources;  these  impacts 
may  be  short-  or  long-term  effects: 

■ Result  in  either  direct  or  indirect  harm  to,  harassment  of,  or  destruction  of 
individuals  of  any  species  listed  as  endangered,  threatened,  or  rare  under 
federal  or  state  law,  regardless  of  duration  of  impact.  Species  to  which  this 
classification  applies  include  state-  and  federally  listed,  proposed,  as  well  as, 
candidate  species,  species  of  concern,  or  other  species  that  are  demonstrably 
rare,  threatened,  or  endangered. 

■ Cause  the  loss  or  long-term  degradation  (including  changes  in  species 
composition  and  abundance)  of  a sensitive  habitat,  defined  as  habitat  that 

(1)  provides  essential  resources  that  are  otherwise  limited  on  a regional  scale; 

(2)  serves  as  a concentrated  breeding,  nursery,  or  foraging  area;  or 

(3)  supports  substantial  concentrations  of  sensitive  species. 
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■ Violate  local,  state,  or  federal  laws  with  respect  to  the  protection  of 
biological  resources,  regardless  of  duration  of  impact. 

■ Disrupt  the  feeding,  breeding,  nesting  or  roosting  habits,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  special  status  species  (including  federally  and  state-listed 
species,  California  fully  protected  species,  BLM  sensitive  species,  and 
species  of  concern)  or  their  habitats,  as  designated  by  federal,  state,  or  local 
agencies. 

■ Result  in  substantial  loss,  reduction,  degradation,  or  disturbance  in  native 
species  habitats  or  in  their  populations.  These  impacts  could  be  short-  or 
long-term  impacts;  for  example,  short-term  impacts  may  occur  during  project 
implementation,  and  long-term  impacts  may  result  from  the  permanent  loss 
of  vegetation  (from  development,  for  example)  and  thereby  loss  of  the 
capacity  of  habitats  to  support  fish  and  wildlife  populations. 

■ Result  in  a net  loss  of  riparian  area  or  habitat  value,  either  through  direct  or 
indirect  impacts  to  riparian  or  wetland  vegetation,  loss  of  habitat  for  wildlife, 
degradation  of  water  quality,  or  alterations  in  hydrological  functions.  This 
classification  includes  riparian  habitat  and  federally  protected  wetlands. 

■ Result  in  substantial  loss,  reduction,  degradation,  or  disturbance  of  sensitive 
plant  communities  and  habitat  types. 

■ Result  in  substantial  interference  with  the  movement  of  any  resident  or 
migratory  species  of  fish  or  wildlife,  especially  within  established  wildlife 
corridors. 

■ Conflict  with  any  local  policies  or  ordinances  protecting  biological  resources; 
or  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  an  adopted  habitat  conservation  plan, 
species  recovery  plan,  natural  community  conservation  plan,  or  other 
approved  local,  regional,  or  state  habitat  conservation  plan. 

Avoidance  is  the  preferred  method  to  prevent  loss.  If  an  alternative  to  prevent 

the  loss  of  habitat  is  not  available,  then  the  action  should  be  designed  to  reduce 

and  mitigate  impacts  to  all  affected  areas. 


From  Cultural  Resource  Management 

Cultural  resource  management  guidance  prohibiting  surface  disturbance  near 
known  archaeologieal  sites  would  indirectly  protect  vegetation  and  wildlife 
habitat  in  those  areas.  Measures  taken  to  stop,  limit,  or  repair  damage  to  cultural 
sites  from  looting,  vandalism,  or  natural  causes  may  include  route  closures, 
restrictions  on  grazing,  construction  of  fencing,  and  erosion  control  measures. 
These  measures  may  provide  increased  incidental  protection  to  vegetation  and 
wildlife  at  these  locations. 
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From  Rangeland  Management/Grazing 

Adherence  to  Arizona  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for 
Grazing  Administration  would  result  in  favorable  direct  impacts  to  vegetation 
and  wildlife  habitat  by  reducing  soil  erosion  and  promoting  the  development  of 
riparian  and  wetland  plant  communities.  Adhering  to  Standards  and  Guidelines, 
would  maintain  the  ecological  rangeland  condition  for  those  areas  currently  in 
healthy  condition  and  improve  areas  that  are  currently  substandard.  The  result 
would  be  an  improvement  to  priority  plant  and  wildlife  habitat. 

Direct  impacts  from  grazing  on  plant  cover  and  biomass  are  documented,  and 
decreases  in  shelter  sites  have  been  shown  to  be  associated  with  a decrease  in  the 
diversity  and  abundance  of  lizards  and  other  wildlife  species  in  arid  ecosystems 
(Lovich  and  Bainbridge  1999). 

Natural  recovery  of  habitats  exposed  to  grazing  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the 
past  grazing  and  the  local  conditions.  In  some  cases,  exclusion  of  grazing  for 
more  than  14  years  has  not  allowed  recovery  of  native  perennial  grasses  in 
southeastern  Arizona.  In  the  equally  arid  conditions  that  exist  within  our 
planning  area  similar  results  are  likely. 

If  livestock  grazing  is  discontinued  on  an  allotment  administered  by  LHFO,  the 
area  would  also  need  to  be  closed  to  other  activities  to  allow  the  allotment  to 
return  to  natural  conditions  for  supporting  special  status  native  species. 

Table  4-2  below  lists  special  status  species  that  may  occur  in  LHFO  allotments, 
and  relates  whether  proposed  grazing  alternatives  could  impact  the  species  or 
their  habitat.  Site-specific  impact  assessment  for  these  organisms  will  occur 
through  allotment-oriented  Rangeland  Health  Assessments. 

Table  4-2.  Threatened,  Endangered,  and  Special  Status  Species  Potentially 
Affected  by  Grazing  Allotments 


Alternative 


1 

(No  Action) 

4 and  5 

Allotment 

Species  Impacted 

2 

3 

(Proposed 

Plan) 

Alamo  Crossing 

Southwestern  Willow 
Flycatcher 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Bald  Eagle 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Babcock 

Sonoran  Desert  Tortoise 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Crossman  Peak 

Sonoran  Desert  Tortoise 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Ganado 

Sonoran  Desert  Tortoise 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Death  Valley  Mornion  Tea 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Scaly-stemmed  Sandplant 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Hancock 

Sonoran  Desert  Tortoise 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 
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Table  4-2.  Threatened,  Endangered,  and  Special  Status  Species  Potentially 
Affected  by  Grazing  Allotments 


Alternative 


1 

(No  Action) 

4 and  5 

Allotment 

Species  Impacted 

2 

3 

(Proposed 

Plan) 

Harcuvar 

Sonoran  Desert  Tortoise 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Havasu  Heights 
South 

Sonoran  Desert  Tortoise 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Lamberson 

Sonoran  Desert  Tortoise 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Leidig 

Sonoran  Desert  Tortoise 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Loma  Linda 

Sonoran  Desert  Tortoise 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Muse 

Death  Valley  Mormon  Tea 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Scaly-stemmed  Sandplant 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Nine  Mile 

Death  Valley  Mormon  Tea 
Scaly-stemmed  Sandplant 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Orosco 

Sonoran  Desert  Tortoise 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Planet 

Lowland  Leopard  Frog 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

AZ  Toad 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Sonoran  Desert  Tortoise 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Southwestern  Willow 
Flycatcher 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yuma  Clapper  Rail 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

California  Black  Rail 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Bald  Eagle 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Lowland  Leopard  Frog 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

AZ  Toad 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Sonoran  Desert  Tortoise 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Primrose 

Southwestern  Willow 
Flycatcher 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yuma  Clapper  Rail 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

California  Black  Rail 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Bald  Eagle 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Salome 

Sonoran  Desert  Tortoise 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Wagner 

Sonoran  Desert  Tortoise 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 
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The  direct  effects  to  grazing  in  riparian  areas,  even  during  a limited  timeframe 
would  lead  to  decreased  water  quality  from  trampling  and  stream  bank  erosion 
and  reduced  function  in  desired  plant  communities.  Depending  on  season, 
intensity,  and  duration  of  use,  this  practice  could  also  decrease  the  functional 
status  and  condition  of  the  river  channel.  Feral  livestock,  which  depend  on  the 
river  for  water  and  forage  throughout  the  summer  would  present  impacts  to  water 
quality,  stream  bank  stability,  and  degraded  riparian  vegetation  function.  In  the 
long  term,  impacts  (including  unimproved  wildlife  forage  and  a decrease  in 
species  diversity)  could  result  if  the  standards  and  guidelines  of  management  of 
livestock  grazing  practices  are  not  followed. 

Grazing  to  utilize  big  galleta  grass  when  it  is  green,  palatable,  and  abundant 
would  decrease  forage  for  wildlife  species  and  decrease  the  big  galleta  grass 
distribution  throughout  the  allotments. 

By  following  the  Arizona  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for 
Grazing  Administration  the  conservation  targets  identified  by  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Ecoregion  Project  in  An  Ecological  Analysis  of  Conservation  Priorities  in  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Ecoregion  (Marshall  et  al.  2000)  should  be  met. 


From  Lands  and  Realty  Management 


Land  Tenure 

Acquisition  of  private  lands  within  Category  I and  II  desert  tortoise  habitat  would 
directly  protect  the  species  and  other  species  associated  with  the  desert  tortoise 
from  habitat  destruction.  Any  additional  lands  acquired,  along  with  the 
acquisition  of  split  estate  for  minerals  would  directly  benefit  wildlife  by 
providing  surface  protection  and  adequate  forage,  shelter,  and  breeding  habitat. 
The  program  for  which  BLM  would  acquire  the  land  would  develop  a 
management  plan  and  that  plan  may  allow  ROW,  OHV  use,  etc.  Plans  would  be 
site-specific  to  the  land  acquired  and  would  comply  with  all  Acts  of  Congress 
and  case  law. 

Disposal  of  public  lands  would  directly  impact  vegetation  and  wildlife  species 
utilizing  the  area.  Indirect  impacts  would  occur  to  vegetation  and  wildlife 
habitats  that  are  on  the  fringes  of  associated  lands  identified  for  disposal.  Future 
development  of  the  disposed  lands  would  indirectly  impact  vegetation  and 
wildlife  habitat  adjacent  to  those  lands,  due  to  increased  human  pressure  on  the 
undeveloped  lands.  This  pressure  would  in  turn  directly  impact  wildlife  species, 
including  special  status  species  such  as  desert  tortoise,  by  eliminating  adequate 
forage,  cover,  and  breeding  habitat.  The  disposal  of  large  parcels  of  land  around 
growing  communities  also  eliminates  the  buffer  zone  created  to  protect  wildlife 
and  wildlife  habitat. 
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Table  4-3,  shows  the  total  acreages  that  could  potentially  be  disposed  of  that 
impact  special  status  species.  Although  criteria  for  disposal  protects  habitat  for 
ESA  species,  it  does  not  provide  adequate  protection  for  all  special  status  species. 
These  species-specific  impacts  would  be  analyzed  on  a case-by-case  basis.  This 
analysis  would  include  a discussion  on  cumulative  impacts. 

Table  4-3  Disposal  Acres  Affecting  Special  Status  Species  and  Riparian  Areas 

Alternative 

1 (No  Action)  2 3 4 5 (Proposed 

Plan) 

Current  Leases  for  Disposal  under  R&PP  Act  (acres) 

0 780 

Land  Available  for  Sale,  Exchange,  and  R&PP  Leasing  and  Disposal  (acres) 

51,949  34,039  83,5455  56,785  50,616 


Identified  lands  for  disposal  potentially  impact  the  desert  tortoise  habitat  on  the 
western  and  eastern  bajadas  of  the  Black  Mountains.  Important  desert  tortoise 
habitat  is  present  in  the  areas  identified  for  disposal.  These  bajadas  represent  the 
southwestern  boundary  of  the  largest  and  most  contiguous  known  population  of 
desert  tortoise  in  the  Black  Mountains  (AZGFD  Region  III).  In  addition  some  of 
the  areas  identified  for  disposal  are  within  habitat  for  Sonoran  Desert  tortoise 
populations,  some  of  which  are  genetically  unique  to  the  area  (Glenn,  et  al.  1990; 
McLuckie,  et  al.  1999).  Exhaustive  survey  of  the  lands  for  disposal  should  be 
completed  to  detemiine  that  no  special  status  species  would  be  affected  through 
this  action,  especially  since  Category  III  desert  tortoise  habitat  is  not  excluded 
from  disposal  criteria. 


Use  Authorizations 

Rights-of-way  (ROWs)  and  the  activities  that  occur  in  these  areas,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  creation  of  wind  energy  and/or  solar  development  sites,  RED  for 
utility  corridors,  and  communication  sites,  directly  impact  wildlife  species, 
including  special  status  species  such  as  desert  tortoise,  migratory  birds,  and  bat 
species  by  eliminating  adequate  forage,  cover,  and  breeding  habitat  within  those 
areas  where  ground-disturbing  activities  occur. 

The  creation  of  specific  ROW  corridors  causes  segmentation  and  could  cause 
barriers  to  wildlife  movement.  Continued  use  of  the  corridors  would  create  long- 
term impacts  to  vegetation  and  wildlife  due  to  ground  disturbance  during 
operation  and  maintenance  activities.  These  activities  could  encourage 
establishment  of  invasive  species  within  or  adjacent  to  the  disturbed  areas.  New 
projects  should  be  reviewed  to  address  the  issue  of  invasive  species. 

There  would  be  direct  impacts  to  vegetation  and  wildlife  from  the  construction  of 
facilities  within  ROWs.  As  an  example,  direct  impacts  from  wind-generating 
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equipment  to  special  status  species  such  as  bats  and  migratory  birds  have  been 
documented  to  create  a decrease  to  species  within  the  area  due  to  mortality 
(Schwartz  2004)(Hoover  and  Morrison,  2005).  Operation  of  these  facilities 
depending  on  their  location  could  create  barriers  to  wildlife  by  restricting  natural 
movement  from  one  habitat  to  another  and  by  potentially  altering  migratory 
pathways  (Schwartz  2004). 

The  15  existing  multiple-use  utility  corridors  including  corridors  within  the 
Colorado  River  watershed  were  never  physically  surveyed  for  special  status 
species;  therefore,  impacts  to  special  status  species  from  these  corridors  is  not 
well  known.  Direct  impacts  from  new  projects  within  existing  utility  corridors 
could  disrupt  the  migratory  patterns  and  cause  the  mortality  of  numerous  species. 
Surveys  of  the  lands  within  new  ROWs  should  be  completed  to  determine  that  no 
special  status  species  would  be  affected.  Impacts  to  special  status  species  and 
their  associated  habitat  would  be  mitigated  through  stipulations  attached  to  new 
and/or  renewals  of  ROW  grants. 


From  Minerals  Management 

When  mining  activities  are  located  within  washes,  important  foraging,  cover,  and 
breeding  spaces  for  amphibians,  reptiles,  bats,  other  mammals,  and  migratory 
birds  are  affected,  and  ultimately  some  species  may  temporarily  be  eliminated 
from  the  area  of  disturbance. 

The  direct  impacts  of  any  surface-disturbing  activities  could  reduce  the  amount 
of  forage,  cover,  and  breeding  habitat  available  for  wildlife.  Indirect  impacts  to 
wildlife  would  include  the  fragmentation  of  habitat  and  barriers  to  wildlife 
movement. 

Short-term  impacts  from  mining  activities  include  changes  in  wildlife  behavior 
and  immediate  destruction  of  shelter  sites.  Long-term  impacts  may  include  the 
overall  change  in  species  diversity  and  composition  including  the  potential  for 
propagation  of  invasive  plant  species. 

Closing  riparian  areas  in  Alternatives  1, 2,  4,  and  5 within  the  planning  area  to 
most  of  the  mining  operations  would  provide  protection  to  aquatic  habitat  for 
species  conservation.  Mining  activities  often  contribute  to  a degradation  of  water 
quality  and  closing  these  areas  near  water  would  protect  those  species  utilizing 
the  water  and  riparian  zones. 

Mining  operation  increase  the  opportunity  for  human  harassment  of  wildlife 
species  and  wildlife  mortality  may  occur  as  mining  activities  throughout  the 
LHFO  increases. 
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Saleable  Minerals 

In  general  the  impacts  from  mineral  material  disposals  are  the  greatest  of  all 
mining  activities.  The  mining  operations  would  affect  segmented  portions  of 
land  (the  reasonable  foreseeable  development  [RFD]  approximates  a maximum 
40  new  sites  totaling  1,000  acres  for  all  alternatives).  The  mining  operations  can 
last  for  extended  periods  and  may  be  used  sporadically.  This  is  especially  true  of 
community  gravel  pits. 

The  alternatives  provide  varying  degrees  of  protection  to  wildlife  habitat  by 
having  areas  closed  to  saleable  mineral  development.  Table  4-4  details  the 
percentages  of  habitat  protected  by  alternative.  Impacts  to  habitat  correlate  with 
the  size  of  the  activity  and  would  include  temporary  loss  of  habitat  and 
disturbance  to  wildlife  from  temporary  road  construction  and  increased  truck 
traffic.  The  management  of  mineral  material  sites  includes  mitigation  and 
reclamation  requirements  to  reduce  the  long-term  impacts  to  biological  resources. 


Table  4-4.  Mineral  Material  Disposal  Acres  Affecting  Special  Status  Species  and 
Riparian  Areas 

Alternative 


1 (No  Action) 

2 

3 

4 

5 (Proposed 
Plan) 

894,890 

799,680 

1,101,564  acres; 
60,656  acres  have 
a time  restriction 
due  to  wildlife 
needs 

895,079 

996,974  acres 

Percentage  of  wildlife  habitat  protected  due  to  closures  from  saleable  mining  activities  within  LHFO 

34% 

4l% 

15% 

34% 

23% 

Leasable  Minerals 

In  the  RFD,  disturbance  of  a maximum  of  70  acres  is  anticipated  from  leasable 
mineral  activities  for  all  alternatives.  Full  reclamation  would  be  required 
following  any  activities.  The  restrictions  on  surface  occupancy  within  riparian 
zones  for  all  alternatives  would  protect  special  status  species  utilizing  riparian 
habitat.  The  change  through  the  alternatives  is  minimal  and  would  not  affect  the 
levels  of  impacts  expected. 


Locatable  Minerals 

Recommending  areas  of  land  for  withdrawal  from  locatable  mineral  entry  would 
protect  wildlife  and  habitat  within  these  areas.  Leaving  these  areas  open  would 
allow  for  those  impacts  previously  discussed  to  occur.  Most  of  the  habitat 
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occupied  by  Southwestern  willow  flycatcher  and  bald  eagle  is  currently 
withdrawn;  habitat  that  is  not  withdrawn  would  continue  to  be  mitigated  for  by 
current  regulations  (43  CFR  3809)  requiring  the  NEPA  process. 


From  Paleontological  Resource  Management 

Preserving  and  protecting  significant  vertebrate  paleontological  resources  for 
present  and  future  generations  would  indirectly  protect  the  vegetation  and 
wildlife  habitat  within  those  areas.  Measures  taken  to  protect  paleontological 
sites  from  looting,  vandalism,  or  natural  degradation  may  include  route  closures, 
restrictions  on  grazing,  construction  of  fencing,  and  erosion  control  measures. 
These  measures  may  provide  increased  incidental  protection  to  vegetation  and 
wildlife  at  these  locations. 

Fossil  identification  and  collection  for  both  scientific  and  recreation  purposes 
would  have  direct  impacts  on  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat  because  of  the 
ground  disturbance  inherent  in  the  act  of  collection.  Indirect  impacts  would 
include  the  increased  potential  for  propagation  of  invasive  and  /or  noxious 
species.  Within  the  collecting  areas  wildlife  would  also  be  impacted  by  human 
use,  including  higher  noise  levels,  accumulation  of  litter,  and  greater  likelihood 
of  human  harassment  of  wildlife  species. 


From  Recreation  Management 

The  pursuit  of  the  diverse  recreational  activities  available  within  the  LHFO 
planning  area  has  the  greatest  potential  of  all  BLM  programs  to  affect  biological 
resources.  Many  individuals  equate  satisfaction  of  their  outdoor  experience  with 
the  quality  of  the  natural  environment.  Alternatives  that  set  out  to  protect 
vegetation,  fish,  and  wildlife  habitats  would  increase  the  quality  of  recreation 
opportunities  for  wildlife  viewing,  habitat  and  scenic  appreciation,  camping, 
hiking,  equestrian  activities,  and  fisheries-related  activities.  Therefore, 
recreational  opportunities  must  be  balanced  with  the  necessity  to  provide 
sustainable  biological  resources  to  maintain  this  relationship.  This  is  a prime 
example  of  BLM’s  goal  to  manage  these  public  lands  with  a societal  benefits- 
based  approach  to  meet  the  targeted  outcomes.  In  many  cases  societal  benefits 
parallel  biological  benefits;  in  others  they  may  conflict. 


General  Recreation  Management 

As  indicated  above,  BLM  would  use  a societal  benefits-based  management 
approach  to  realize  the  targeted  outcomes  for  a given  area.  Development  of 
recreational  facilities  would  include,  but  would  not  be  limited  to,  concessions, 
roadways,  maintained  foot  trails,  parking  lots,  trailheads,  bridges,  drainage 
structures,  and/or  ramadas.  This  development  could  directly  impact  vegetation 
and  wildlife  by  increasing  the  opportunities  to  trample  and/or  denude  areas  of 
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vegetation,  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  forage,  cover,  and  breeding  habitat 
available  for  wildlife.  These  ground-disturbing  activities  cause  an  increased 
potential  for  propagation  of  invasive  species. 

Wildlife  would  also  be  impacted  by  human  interactions,  including  higher  noise 
levels,  litter,  and  wildlife  harassment.  Short-temi  impacts  to  wildlife  during 
operation  and  maintenance  activities  of  recreation  facilities  include  changes  in 
wildlife  behaviors  and  immediate  destruction  of  micro-habitats  from  brush 
cutting,  etc. 

Specific  recreational  activities  such  as  OHV  use,  camping,  recreational  shooting, 
paintball  activities,  and  boating  activities  have  similar  impacts  on  biological 
resources  as  those  mentioned  above.  These  impacts  include  the  increased  risk  of 
accidental  fire  damage  to  habitats  and  other  human-induced  wildlife  mortality. 

All  SRMA  plans  should  consider  the  goals  and  objectives  for  biological 
resources.  The  SRMAs  consist  of  15%  of  the  planning  area.  Alternative  2 would 
have  the  least  potential  impact  to  biological  resources  with  93%  of  the  SRMAs 
identified  at  the  more  primitive  end  of  the  ROS.  Alternatives  4 and  5 would  have 
moderate  potential  impact  to  biological  resources  with  70%  of  the  SRMAs 
identified  at  the  more  primitive  end  of  the  ROS.  Alternative  3 has  the  greatest 
potential  impact  to  biological  resources  with  35%  of  the  SRMAs  identified  at  the 
more  primitive  end  of  the  ROS. 


Boating  and  Shoreline  Activities 

Proposals  to  allow  shoreline  camping  and  day  use  on  the  AZ/CA  shoreline  in 
RMZ  4 and  6 as  proposed  in  Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  and  5 would  impact  shoreline 
and  aquatic  resources.  Camping  on  the  sides  of  the  lake  could  impair  wildlife 
diversity  by  causing  bank  erosion  with  damage  to  aquatic,  riparian,  and  wildlife 
habitat.  Although  most  of  the  undeveloped  Arizona  shoreline  is  inhospitable,  a 
random  increase  in  usage  throughout  the  lake  would  give  the  public  greater 
opportunities  for  human  harassment  of  wildlife  species.  Dispersed  boat  day  use 
could  cause  loss  of  habitat  along  the  entire  Lake  Havasu  shoreline. 

Limiting  places  for  migratory  birds  to  land  along  Lake  Havasu  to  find  food, 
water,  cover,  or  space  would  cause  possible  mortality  to  species  during  their 
migration  up  and  down  the  Colorado  River.  Specifically,  adverse  impacts  could 
be  expected  for  the  Yuma  clapper  rail,  other  migratory  birds,  and  other  species 
requiring  access  to  the  water. 

Because  of  boat  activity,  impacts  are  not  limited  to  the  recreation  site  but  to  an 
extended  area  around  the  site.  Impacts  include  increased  hydrocarbon  pollution 
from  boats,  spillage,  shoreline  disturbance  from  wave  activity,  noise,  trampling, 
and  beaching  of  boats.  Invasive  shoreline  use  adds  to  the  cumulative  effects  of 
neighboring  terrestrial  and  aquatic  habitat.  Such  habitat  loss  becomes  critical 
when  lakeshore  vegetation  is  scarce.  Expected  effects  of  this  outcome  include 
loss  of  undeveloped  shoreline,  loss  of  shoreline  vegetation,  habitat 
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fragmentation;  increased  disturbance  to  the  aquatic  life  and  environment  from 
boat  traffic. 

Expanded  recreational  boat  traffic  near  shore  areas  is  particularly  detrimental  to 
spawning  sites  and  could  be  critical  to  native  fish  due  to  disturbance,  noise,  and 
siltation  from  prop  wash.  Boat  traffic  through  shallow  water  areas  near  shoreline 
areas  at  wake-producing  speeds  can  suspend  bottom  sediment,  uproot  submerged 
aquatic  vegetation,  erode  shorelines,  and  harni  fish  and  wildlife.  Important 
aquatic  vegetation  should  be  protected  from  damage  due  to  boat  and  personal 
watercraft  propulsion  systems  because  of  its  ecological  importance  and  value  for 
preventing  shoreline  erosion.  Suspended  sediment  and  erosion  along  shorelines 
increases  the  turbidity  of  the  water  (Environmental  Protection  Agency  2001). 

Currently  on  Lake  Havasu  there  are  83  acres  of  marshland  habitat  remaining  and 
this  number  is  diminishing  due  to  increased  boating  activities.  Identifying 
important  aquatic  habitat  for  boaters  with  marker  buoys  would  help  to  achieve 
the  desired  habitat  conditions  for  natural  resources.  Education  should  also 
promote  voluntary  conservation  and  encourage  responsible  boating  and  land 
stewardship  to  preserve  vegetative  buffers.  Loss  and/or  fragmentation  of  plant 
cover  along  the  shoreline  not  only  robs  birds  and  mammals  of  food  and  shelter 
but  also  squeezes  them  onto  a few  small  sites.  The  continuous  impacts  over  time 
would  cause  erosion  of  the  soils  and  a decrease  in  plant  cover  along  the 
shoreline. 

Impacts  under  Alternatives  2,  4 and  5 would  be  minimized  and  mostly  limited  to 
designated  sites.  Proposals  from  Alternative  3 would  exacerbate  impacts  to 
designated  sites  and  as  demand  for  shoreline  activities  increases  would  lead  to  an 
increase  in  cumulative  effects  to  wildlife,  shoreline,  and  aquatic  resources. 

Increased  boater  use,  shoreline  camping,  and  fluctuating  water  levels  are  strongly 
correlated  with  water  quality  degradation.  Increased  levels  of  bacteria  also  result 
from  improper  containment  and  illegal  disposal  of  waste  into  Lake  Havasu. 
Additionally,  water  quality  is  adversely  affected  by  leaving  pet  wastes  on  the 
shoreline,  and  from  petroleum  wastes  being  spilled  or  discharged  into  the 
reservoir.  Anyone  camping  within  0.25  mile  of  the  shoreline  should  be  required 
to  be  self-contained  with  marine  head  or  portable  toilet,  if  no  BLM  restroom 
exists  at  that  site.  Of  these  elements,  BLM  only  has  jurisdiction  on  the  numbers 
and  type  of  shoreline  development.  Alternative  2 would  not  allow  any  new 
campsite  development;  Alternative  3 requires  prior  NEPA  analysis;  and 
Alternatives  4 and  5 require  both  NEPA  analysis  and  consistency  with 
LCRMSCP. 


Camping 


Camping  allows  greater  opportunities  for  human  harassment  of  wildlife  species 
and  direct  impacts  from  human  interaction.  The  location  of  dispersed  campers  is 
of  particular  importance  for  vegetation  and  wildlife  diversity.  For  example, 
camping  on  the  sides  of  the  washes  would  cause  wash  bank  erosion  with  damage 
to  woodland  vegetation.  Development  of  LTVA  areas  prolongs  indefinitely  the 
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impacts  of  this  recreation  activity  on  biological  resources  as  well  as  associated 
indirect  effects. 

Dispersed  camping/parking  could  cause  loss  of  habitat  due  to  fragmentation 
caused  by  spur  road  development.  Dispersed  camping  anywhere  near  open 
mines,  shafts,  or  caves  would  impact  several  bat  species.  Dispersed  camping 
could  be  detrimental  to  the  desert  tortoise,  which  is  sensitive  to  any  vehicular 
traffic  (Lovich  and  Bainbridge  1999).  Alternative  2 is  the  only  alternative  that 
does  not  establish  any  LTVAs.  The  criteria  used  to  establish  new  LTV  As  in 
Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 including  staying  outside  of  Category  II  and  III  tortoise 
habitat  and  riparian  vegetation,  could  reduce  the  effects  of  dispersed  camping. 

The  development  of  ACECs  has  the  ability  to  limit  dispersed  camping. 

Alternative  2 limits  camping  to  designated  areas  in  all  seven  of  the  ACECs. 

Under  the  Proposed  Plan,  five  of  the  seven  ACECs  would  have  designated  areas 
for  camping.  Campsites  should  be  located  away  from  existing  abandoned  mine 
land  sites.  If  campsites  are  created  near  these  sites,  they  should  be  in  previously 
disturbed  areas  and  any  safety  risk  sites  should  be  removed.  Any  abandoned 
mine  land  sites  within  a 2-mile  radius  should  be  permanently  closed  and  if 
wildlife  such  as  bats  are  present,  bat  gates  should  be  installed.  Two  of  the  five 
ACECs  under  the  Proposed  Plan  that  would  have  designated  areas  for  camping 
contain  maternity  roosts  and  lek  sites  for  bats. 

Camping  within  the  Parker  Strip  SRMA  would  be  limited  to  concession  resorts 
and  designated  campgrounds  in  all  alternatives.  Alternative  3 restricts  camping 
within  0.5  mile  along  the  Parker  Dam  Road  only.  Alternative  5 restricts  camping 
within  0.5  mile  along  all  paved  roads.  Mojave  Desert  tortoises  are  found  in  the 
area  west  of  the  Parker  Dam  Road  and  they  should  be  protected  from  human 
disturbance  such  as  camping.  Allowing  camping  0.5  mile  from  maintained  roads 
would  also  impact  California  state-listed  endangered  bat  species  by  disrupting  bat 
foraging  and  flight  paths,  and  would  provide  additional  human  access  to  bat 
habitat. 


Firewood 


Direct  and  indirect  effects  can  occur  due  to  the  wood-collection  process. 
Firewood  collection  includes  the  removal  of  dead  and  down  material.  Arizona 
laws  prohibit  the  removal  of  many  native  plants  species  including  shrubs  and 
trees.  Dead  and  down  material  provides  nutrients  for  plant  growth.  Material 
removed  from  the  ground  can  be  considered  a short-term  effect  causing  a 
decrease  in  cover  for  various  species  including  ground  birds,  small  mammals, 
and  herpetofauna.  Maintaining  brush  piles,  snags,  and  downed  wood  is  essential 
for  maintaining  healthy  populations  of  various  species,  especially  snakes,  lizards, 
frogs,  and  toads  (Woods,  et  al.  2004).  Long-term  effects  include  the  lack  of 
material  on  the  ground  to  eliminate  erosion  and  stabilize  the  surface  resulting  in 
an  increase  of  dust  across  landscapes.  Such  dust  can  coat  the  leaves  of 
established  plants,  causing  loss  of  transpiration.  All  the  alternatives  consider 
varying  degrees  of  collection  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  wood  removal. 

Alternative  2 does  not  allow  collection  of  any  firewood  within  the  planning  area. 
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Alternative  3 allows  collection  within  300  feet  of  a dispersed  campsite,  and 
Alternatives  4 and  5 allow  collection  within  100  feet  of  a dispersed  campsite. 
Firewood  collection  at  some  campsites  may  be  closed  within  specific  areas 
identified  in  activity  plans. 


Competitive  Off-Highway  Races 

Currently  one  competitive  OHV  event  route  is  designated  within  the  planning 
area,  the  Parker  400.  The  management  for  competitive-use  off-highway  racing 
events  such  as  the  Parker  400  course  is  similar  for  all  alternatives.  The 
Parker  400  directly  impacts  vegetation  and  wildlife  by  increasing  the 
opportunities  to  trample  and/or  denude  areas  of  vegetation,  thereby  reducing  the 
amount  of  forage,  cover,  and  breeding  habitat  available  for  wildlife.  Indirect 
impacts  to  wildlife  include  the  segmentation  of  habitat  and  barriers  to  wildlife 
movement.  Short-term  impacts  include  direct  impacts  to  wildlife  due  to  the  noise 
and  traffic  caused  by  the  event.  Long-term  impacts  include  the  affect  on 
vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat  due  to  increased  ground  disturbance  and  a 
resulting  increased  potential  for  propagation  of  invasive  species.  These  impacts 
have  decreased  over  time  due  to  increased  monitoring  during  the  event(s)  and 
installation  of  fencing  to  block  access  to  the  most  sensitive  sites. 

Impacts  to  desert  tortoise  habitat  quality  and  quantity  have  been  documented  by 
return  visits  to  previously  existing  tortoise  burrows  that  are  no  longer  inhabited 
within  0.5  mile  of  the  course.  Restricting  the  Parker  400  competitive  events  to 
coincide  with  the  desert  tortoise  hibernation  period  (October  15  through 
March  3 1 ) only  reduces  roadway  mortalities.  The  events  currently  impact  desert 
tortoises  by  affecting  the  amount  and  quality  of  forage  available  to  the  tortoise 
when  they  emerge  from  hibernation.  The  off-highway  racing  event  on  the 
Parker  400  course  during  the  desert  tortoise  inactivity  time  has  the  least  amount 
of  impacts  to  wildlife  in  the  area.  Continued  monitoring  of  the  Parker  400  event 
is  important  for  decreasing  the  direct  and  indirect  impacts  to  vegetation  and 
wildlife. 

Alternatives  1 (No  Action)  and  3 allow  for  the  identification  of  additional 
competitive-use  OHV  areas  and  race  course(s)  (e.g.,  Havasu  250)  to  meet  public 
demand.  Additional  competitive  use  OHV  events  would  potentially  increase  the 
disturbance  to  vegetation  and  wildlife.  Alternative  3 provides  criteria  needed  to 
allow  additional  routes  to  occur  but  excludes  areas  designated  as  Category  I and 
II  desert  tortoise  habitat,  WHAs,  and  ACECs  that  could  avoid  some  impacts. 

The  actual  route(s)  would  be  surveyed  to  detennine  the  effects  to  desert  tortoise, 
bighorn  sheep,  migratory  birds,  and  other  site-specific  species.  The  survey 
results  eould  require  off-highway  race  applicants  to  mitigate  any  potential 
adverse  effects  (which  may  include  the  specific  routes  used  in  the  event). 
Alternatives  2,  4,  and  5 do  not  allow  for  any  additional  courses  within  the 
planning  area;  however.  Alternatives  4 and  5 allow  for  competitive  events  within 
designated  open  areas. 
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Vending 

Impacts  on  biological  resources  from  vending  are  similar  to  those  outlined 
previously,  for  all  ground/water-disturbing  activities  and  human  interactions. 
Management  seeks  to  limit  vending  according  to  desired  ROS  class;  this 
approach  potentially  benefits  biological  resources  in  areas  where  vending  may 
not  be  permitted.  The  impacts  to  biological  resources  vary  depending  on  the 
intensity  of  the  vending,  including  its  location,  the  types  of  structures  used,  and 
the  duration.  Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 take  this  into  consideration  when  issuing 
vending  permits. 

Along  Lake  Havasu  and  the  Colorado  River  vending  facilities  would  have  direct 
impacts  by  human  disturbance  of  physical  characteristics  of  adjacent  fish  and 
aquatic  invertebrate  habitats.  One  of  the  most  detrimental  effects  of  disturbance 
is  the  removal  or  alteration  of  riparian  zone  vegetation.  Removal  of  this 
vegetation  can  result  in  loss  of  fish  cover  and  shade,  which  elevates  surface  water 
temperatures.  Also,  fish  spawning  habitat,  such  as  gravel  and  woody  cover,  can 
be  rendered  unsuitable  by  excessive  siltation  and  erosion,  which  can  occur  when 
riparian  vegetation  is  cleared  for  shoreline  development.  The  Lake  Havasu 
SRMA  may  have  limitations  on  vending  depending  on  the  ROS  of  each  RMZ. 
RMZs  classified  as  primitive,  semi-primitive,  and  rural  natural  such  as  the 
Whipple  Mountains  and  the  California  Shoreline  RMZ  in  the  Proposed  Plan 
would  have  greater  restrictions  on  the  vending  permitted,  compared  to  those 
identified  as  suburban  or  rural  developed  such  as  Havasu  Springs  and  North 
Aubrey  in  the  Proposed  Plan. 

Facilities 

Within  the  Lake  Havasu  SRMA,  Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 proposed  the 
development  of  visitor-oriented  facilities  ineluding  interpretive  installations, 
parking,  boat  ramps,  contact  station,  and  trails  that  could  directly  impact  some 
vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat  due  to  increased  ground  disturbance  around  these 
facilities.  Indirect  impacts  would  include  the  increased  potential  for  propagation 
of  invasive  species  due  to  parking  areas  around  signs  and  other  facilities. 

Wildlife  would  also  be  impacted  by  human  use,  including  higher  noise  levels  and 
litter.  Additional  impacts  to  desert  tortoise  habitat  quality  and  quantity  could 
occur  in  areas  where  facilities  are  constructed  and  increased  visitation  is 
promoted.  Any  improvements  and  increased  visitation  would  directly  impact 
vegetation  and  wildlife  by  increasing  ground-disturbing  activities,  including 
construction  of  visitor  facilities,  and  the  likelihood  of  increased  human 
harassment  of  wildlife  species. 

Standard  Wash  and  Shea  Road/Osborne  Wash  RMZs 

The  Standard  Wash  area  did  not  receive  a comprehensive  survey  for  vegetation 
and  wildlife  species  before  the  area  was  utilized  as  an  OHV  area  and  became  a 
maze  of  roads.  A survey  was  needed  to  detennine  the  extent  of  the  impacts  on 
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this  OHV  use  area  and  surveys  should  be  conducted  before  additional  impacts 
occur.  A trend  analysis  study  has  been  implemented  and  would  need  to  continue 
until  OHV  activities  cease  on  this  area.  The  vegetation  and  diversity  of  wildlife 
in  Standard  Wash  were  extraordinary  and  currently  the  use  of  this  area  as  wildlife 
habitat  has  decreased  due  to  the  spur  road  development.  The  current  increase  in 
impacts  to  vegetation  and  wildlife  would  be  detrimental  to  any  remaining 
wildlife  within  the  area,  especially  if  this  wash  became  a permanent  open  use 
area. 

Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 identify  Standard  Wash  and  Shea  Road/Osbome  Wash 
for  management  to  promote  and  enhance  OHV  recreation  opportunities. 
Alternatives  3 and  4 provide  for  4,152  acres  of  open  OHV  use;  Alternative  5 
adds  an  additional  325  acres  of  open  OHV  use  in  the  Shea  Road/Osbome  Wash 
RMZ,  which  would  directly  impact  vegetation  and  wildlife  and  indirectly  impact 
biological  resources  as  a whole.  Impacts  on  biological  resources  from  this  OHV 
activity  are  discussed  in  the  Travel  Management  section  of  this  chapter. 


From  Travel  Management 

The  magnitude  of  impact  has  a direct  relationship  to  the  amount  of  acres 
designated  as  open,  closed,  or  limited  within  this  plan.  Please  see  Table  2-26  for 
the  relationship  of  area  designations  by  alternative.  The  larger  the  number  of 
acres  designated  that  are  favorable  to  access  and  travel  activities,  the  greater  the 
expected  extent  of  impacts  related  to  motorized  vehicles  and  visa  versa. 

Planning  for  the  designation  of  specific  routes  however,  will  not  occur  until  the 
TMP  is  completed.  This  process  will  be  completed  within  five  years  after  the 
adoption  of  this  plan.  Direct  impacts  of  off-highway  vehicle  use  or  cross-country 
travel  has  been  well  documented,  and  includes  destmction  of  soil  stabilizers,  soil 
compaction,  reduced  rates  of  water  infiltration,  increased  wind  and  water  erosion, 
noise,  decreased  abundance  of  wildlife  populations,  and  destruction  of 
vegetation.  Compaction  of  desert  soil  reduces  the  root  growth  of  desert  plants 
and  makes  it  harder  for  seedlings  to  survive  (Lovich  and  Bainbridge  1999). 

Roads  and  highways  pose  several  direct  and  indirect  threats  to  tortoise 
populations.  In  fact,  roads  and  highways  are  considered  the  greatest  threat  for 
desert  tortoise.  As  barriers,  roads  inhibit  dispersal  and  subsequent  gene  flow 
between  subpopulations  and  meta  populations.  In  providing  access  to  tortoise 
populations,  they  foster  such  threats  as  development  vandalism  and  collecting. 
Increased  diversity  and  productivity  of  vegetation  resulting  from  enhanced 
hydrological  conditions  beside  roadways  attracts  tortoises,  and  their  proximity 
then  places  them  at  greater  risk  of  direct  mortality  from  both  predators  and 
motorized  vehicles.  Roadkills  are  a substantial  source  of  mortality  not  only  for 
desert  tortoise,  but  for  other  wildlife  as  well  (Boarman,  et.  al.  1997). 

Designation  of  areas  as  open,  limited,  or  closed  to  OHV  use,  and  selection  of 
specific  networks  of  roads  and  trails  in  limited  use  areas,  provides  a clearly 
delineated  travel  network,  reduces  route  proliferation,  and  would  facilitate  law 
enforcement.  This  designation  of  roads  would  slightly  improve  the  conditions 
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for  wildlife.  Table  4-5  shows  the  number  of  OHV  trail  miles  currently 
inventoried  that  go  through  WHAs,  riparian,  and  desert  tortoise  habitat  with  the 
opportunity  to  impact  biological  resources.  Through  the  route  evaluation 
process,  routes  that  bisect  sensitive  habitat  may  be  subject  to  limitations  and 
closures  for  the  protection  of  wildlife  species  and  habitats. 

Wildlife  mortality  can  be  expected  as  OHV  use  increases.  Wildlife  movement 
corridors  are  directly  impacted  by  increased  OHV  uses.  These  impacts  to 
movement  corridors  could  potentially  alter  behavior,  including  breeding 
activities  of  wildlife  species.  For  example,  the  current  usage  of  the  Standard 
Wash  area  has  created  a direct  impact  to  the  desert  tortoise  that  previously 
inhabited  this  area.  Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  OHV  usage  does  impact  desert 
tortoises  and  affects  the  amount  and  quality  of  forage  available  to  the  tortoise 
when  they  emerge  from  hibernation.  Species  diversification  has  decreased 
within  the  entire  area.  Desert  tortoise  and  antelope  were  present  in  the  Standard 
Wash  and  the  surrounding  area  in  the  1960s  (Beaudry  1970). 

Considering  wildlife  values  when  providing  motorized  and  non-motorized  access 
across  public  lands  (with  emphasis  on  development  of  non-motorized  trails  and 
trailheads)  could  result  in  fewer  impacts  on  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat. 

Where  trails  and  routes  are  selected  for  access,  increased  ground  disturbanee 
would  be  expected  with  a resulting  increased  potential  for  propagation  of 
invasive  species.  Wildlife  would  also  be  impacted  by  human  use,  including 
higher  noise  levels  and  litter.  Additional  impacts  to  desert  tortoise  habitat  quality 
and  quantity  could  occur  in  areas  of  increased  visitation.  Any  increased 
visitation  would  directly  impact  vegetation  and  wildlife  by  increasing  ground- 
disturbing  activities,  and  the  likelihood  of  increased  human  harassment  of 
wildlife  species. 

Development  of  routes  for  a number  of  activities,  such  as  mining,  recreation, 
ROWs,  wildlife  waters,  etc.,  can  all  have  direct  impacts  to  vegetation  and 
wildlife.  These  roads  provide  unintended  opportunities  for  inadvertent  damage 
due  to  misuse  by  unauthorized  and  administrative  users.  In  the  long  term,  these 
access  roads  are  generally  associated  with  expansion  of  the  route  networks. 

Washes  (often  used  as  travel  routes)  contain  the  most  important  habitat  for  all 
amphibians,  reptiles,  migratory  birds,  and  desert  tortoises,  especially,  during 
drought  conditions.  Allowing  travel  in  navigable  washes  would  have  direct  and 
indirect  impacts  to  plants  and  wildlife  (Woods,  et  al  2004). 

Allowing  motorized  vehicles  to  pull  off  the  road  within  100  feet  on  either  side  of 
the  centerline  on  designated  existing  routes  for  safe  vehicle  passage,  emergency 
stopping,  and  parking  or  disbursed  camping  would  have  direct  and  indirect 
impacts  to  vegetation  and  wildlife  as  outlined  previously.  Alternatives  2,  3,  4, 
and  5 implement  monitoring  for  resource  damage  within  the  allowable  100  feet 
from  centerline  area. 

Table  4-5  shows  the  number  of  OHV  trail  miles  through  Wildlife  Habitat  Areas 
(WHAs),  riparian  and  desert  tortoise  habitat  with  the  opportunity  to  impact 
biological  resources. 
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Table  4-5.  Miles  of  OHV  Trails  through  WHAs,  Riparian, 
and  Desert  Tortoise  Habitat 

Allocation 

Miles  of 
OHV  Trails 

WHA 

2,733 

Riparian 

41 

Desert  Tortoise 

Category  1 

268 

Category  II 

863 

Category  III 

2,287 

Mojave 

224 

Rockcrawling  Activities 

Rockcrawling  activities  usually  occur  in  boulder  areas,  which  are  prime  habitat 
for  tortoise  and  such  activities  are  recognized  as  one  of  the  major  threats  to  the 
Sonoran  Desert  tortoise.  Limiting  these  activities  to  areas  absent  of  special  status 
species  would  provide  some  protection  to  the  landscape  and  special  status  species 
habitat.  Areas  should  be  surveyed  to  insure  that  sensitive  species  are  not  present 
within  any  designated  area  for  this  activity.  Also,  constant  monitoring  for 
species  diversification  should  occur  within  the  designated  areas  to  ensure  that 
species  are  not  extirpated.  Rockcrawling,  unless  a commercial  or  organized 
event  which  requires  a permit,  would  be  limited  to  those  areas  identified  through 
the  IMP. 


Scenic  Hiking  Trail 

Alternative  3,  4,  and  5 include  a scenic  non-motorized  trail  along  the  Arizona 
shoreline  within  the  Lake  Havasu  Aubrey  Hills  Area.  Impacts  to  vegetation  and 
wildlife  would  depend  on  the  width,  length,  and  amount  of  recreational  use  of  the 
trail.  Short-term  impacts  would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  direct 
displacement  of  vegetation  and  wildlife  species.  Creation  of  the  trail  would 
directly  impact  vegetation  and  wildlife  by  trampling  and  removing  vegetation 
used  as  cover,  forage,  and  breeding  habitat  for  wildlife,  and  would  increase 
opportunities  for  harassment  of  wildlife.  Long-term  impacts  would  depend  on 
how  many  times  the  trail  runs  adjacent  to  the  Colorado  River  and  displaces 
wildlife  from  that  source  of  water.  Of  special  concern  is  use  of  the  trail  during 
the  lambing  season  when  the  bighorn  sheep  are  most  vulnerable. 
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OHV  Area  Designations 

Keeping  open  the  2,602  acres  of  existing  open  use  areas  (Table  2-26)  under 
Alternatives  1 and  2 that  are  currently  in  California  would  continue  to  have 
impacts  to  the  threatened  Mojave  Desert  tortoise.  Approximately  50%  of  the 
current  open  use  area  is  Mojave  Desert  tortoise  habitat  and  the  desert  tortoise 
burrows  identified  in  the  initial  survey  are  no  longer  occupied.  The  addition  of 
4,152  acres  identified  in  Alternatives  3 and  4 and  325  acres  in  Alternative  5, 
although  not  in  Mojave  Desert  tortoise  habitat  would  have  similar  impacts  to  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Tortoise  and  other  species.  During  the  Christmas  bird  count, 
numerous  migratory  birds  were  found  in  areas  outside  of  the  designated  OHV 
areas.  Only  one  species  of  migratory  bird  (Phainopep/a)  was  sighted  within  the 
OHV  use  areas  in  some  of  the  remaining  vegetation. 

Designation  as  a limited  use  area  and  prohibiting  cross-country  OHV  use  could 
directly  avoid  impacts  to  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat.  The  extent  of  the 
limitation  can  vary  the  impact  to  biological  resources.  For  instance,  areas  closed 
to  the  public  and  open  only  to  authorized  users  on  existing  and  designated  roads 
and  trails  likely  provide  more  resource  protection  than  areas  open  to  all  users  (see 
Table  2-26).  By  eliminating  cross-country  travel,  washbank  erosion  and  damage 
to  vegetation  and  wildlife  species  can  be  avoided.  Additionally,  there  would  be 
fewer  opportunities  for  human  harassment  of  wildlife  species  and  less  loss  of 
habitat  due  to  fragmentation  caused  by  illegal  spur  road  development.  Long-term 
use  would  impact  wildlife  species  by  increased  human  activities  over  time, 
including  higher  noise  levels  and  litter. 

Designation  of  areas  and  routes  as  open  to  non-motorized  use  and  limited  to 
authorized  motorized  use  such  as  the  Lake  Havasu  Aubrey  Hills  serves  to  protect 
biological  resources  from  the  impacts  of  OHV  activities;  any  change  in  these 
designations  allowing  OHV  access  would  subject  these  areas  and  routes  to  the 
impacts  outlined  above. 


From  Biological  Resources  Management 

The  biological  resource  decisions  are  created  to  provide  protection  for  desired 
vegetation,  a healthy,  sustainable  environment,  wildlife/fishery  habitats,  and  to 
control  invasive  and  noxious  species  from  dominating  those  habitat  features. 

Alternatives  2 through  5 establish  WHAs.  This  designation  does  not  include  all 
special  status  species  habitat;  however,  a total  of  1,017,759  acres  (approximately 
78%  of  LHFO  area)  is  identified  as  Category  I,  II,  and  III  desert  tortoise  habitat. 
Sonoran  populations  of  desert  tortoise  may  decline  in  undesignated  areas.  This 
approach  may  have  further  reaching  implications  for  populations  in  Category  I 
and  II  habitat,  since  it  is  not  currently  known  what  needs  the  Category  III  habitat 
provides  for  viable  desert  tortoise  populations. 

Additionally,  WHA  designation  areas  under  Alternative  5 would  strengthen 
selective  route  closure  during  the  development  of  the  TMP  for  those  routes  that 
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degrade  habitat.  Designation  would  also  provide  support  to  make  new  facilities 
compatible  with  wildlife  needs,  or  locate  them  away  from  key  wildlife  habitat. 
Alternative  5 provides  direction  to  sustain  natural  existing  quality  and  quantity  of 
vegetation  within  a wash,  to  the  extent  possible,  where  an  established  bat  species 
colony  exists.  The  intent  is  to  provide  adequate  vegetation  necessary  for 
survival.  Survival  rates  depend  on  availability  of  undisturbed  vegetation  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  sustain  viable  populations.  Maintaining  the  wash 
vegetation  also  improves  biodiversity  of  other  species,  especially  migratory 
birds.  Bat  populations  may  not  survive  in  areas  denuded  of  vegetation 
(Lovich  and  Bainbridge  1999). 

On  the  water.  Alternative  2 promotes  no-wake  zones  300  feet  from  shore  in  BLM 
coves  that  would  provide  the  greatest  protection  for  natural  shoreline  resources. 

In  contrast.  Alternative  5 would  establish  no-wake  zones  as  needed  to  protect 
shoreline  stability  and  development  of  emergent  aquatic  and  shoreline  riparian 
vegetation.  Shoreline  and  emergent  vegetation  provides  critical  shade  and  cover 
for  fish,  waterfowl,  shoreline  birds,  and  small  mammals.  The  organic  matter 
created  from  the  vegetation  is  a food  source  for  benthic  macro  invertebrates,  and 
stabilizes  the  shoreline  to  prevent  erosion.  Water  birds  and  mammals  need 
shoreline  vegetation  and  shoreline  protection  to  feed,  nest,  and  rest. 

Alternative  3 provides  no  shoreline  protections  from  boat  wake  while  allowing 
unrestricted  boater  access  which  would  result  in  long  term  degradation  of 
shoreline  biological  productivity  and  stability. 

Lack  of  water  across  the  desert  landscape  is  often  a limiting  factor  to  biodiversity 
and  productivity.  Access  to  the  Colorado  River  and  other  natural  water  sources 
continues  to  diminish  as  development  and  human  access  increases.  Development 
of  new,  and  maintenance  of  existing  wildlife  drinking  waters  offsets  this 
shortfall.  Typically  this  type  facility  includes  some  plumbing  and  water  storage 
works  that  can  cause  short  term  resource  damage,  easily  offset  by  long  term 
species  diversity  that  benefits  from  well  distributed,  perennial  water  sources. 

Each  alternative  allows  for  this  ongoing  habitat  management  with  management 
stipulations  most  relaxed  under  Alternatives  3 through  5. 

Common  to  all  Alternatives  is  riparian  area  improvements  that  would  have  direct 
short  tenn  effects  on  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  habitats  through  various 
techniques  of  vegetative  management  and  manipulation.  This  activity  could  be 
in  support  of  MSCP  efforts  or  independent  to  BLM  objectives.  Generally,  within 
a month  of  treatment  riparian  plants  are  tall  enough  to  improve  habitat  quality  for 
most  wildlife  species  and  improve  site  stability.  The  use  of  native  plant  species 
when  restoring  or  rehabilitating  disturbed  or  degraded  areas  is  a constant 
throughout  all  alternatives.  If  successful,  long-term  effects  should  improve 
growth  of  native  plant  species,  plus  provide  additional  sources  of  food,  water, 
and  shelter,  thereby  improving  wildlife  habitat. 

Common  to  all  alternatives,  except  Alternative  1,  would  be  continuation  of  the 
Lake  Havasu  Fisheries  Partnership.  This  Partnership  would  maintain  and 
monitor  structural  fish  habitat  improvements  in  Lake  Havasu  and  cooperatively 
monitor  endangered  fish  populations.  This  would  sustain  diverse  and  productive 
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fish  populations  by  providing  pemianent  escape  cover  and  rearing  habitat  for 
young  across  875  acres  of  designated  Fish  Habitat  Area  that  is  currently  installed 
and  operational.  Maintenance  and  monitoring  of  organic  and  inorganic  fish 
habitat  has  a direct  effect  by  creating  aquatic  biological  habitat.  Fish  use  of  new 
brush  piles  increases  as  algae  and  invertebrates  colonize  the  debris;  usage 
declines  as  the  debris  decays,  is  overgrazed  by  fish,  or  becomes  buried  in 
reservoir  sediment.  Similar  to  brush,  existing  synthetic  structures  that  are  not 
biodegradable  would  be  maintained  in  place  on  the  lake  bottom  in  designated 
locations.  The  ongoing  coordination  and  cooperation  of  this  Fisheries 
Partnership  should  sustain  not  only  native  and  sport  fish  populations  but  also  the 
involvement  of  a diverse  and  capable  partnership. 

Common  to  all  alternatives  is  also  commitment  to  assist  in  the  development  and 
management  of  native  fish  backwaters  in  support  of  conservation  and  recovery 
plans  for  endangered  fish,  plus  identify  and  protect  any  reservoir  habitats 
occupied  by,  and  considered  critical  for,  endangered  fish.  Alternatives  2-5 
provide  common  protection  for  woodlands  and  mesquite  bosques  from  further 
vehicle  or  wood  collection  damage.  Damaged  woody  vegetation  causes  a 
phenomenon  known  as  “edges”  within  these  areas.  Edges  cause  increased 
predation  on  migratory  species,  especially  the  Southwestern  willow  flycatcher. 
Alternative  3 allows  motorized  hunting  vehicles  within  sensitive  desert  bighorn 
sheep  habitat  in  the  Aubrey  Hills,  which  could  have  direct  impacts  on  the  ewes 
especially  during  the  lambing  season.  Indirectly,  the  populations  of  this  species 
could  decrease  to  a non-viable  population  in  areas  of  excessive  traffic  from 
motorized  use  due  to  noise  disturbance  and  lack  of  forage.  Alternatives  2,  4,  and 
5 prohibit  this  same  access  alternative. 


From  Fire  Management 

Direct  effects  are  limited  to  periods  when  the  use  of  prescribed  fire  and 
mechanical  treatment  of  vegetation  would  result  in  short-term,  localized  episodes 
of  smoke  and  reduced  visibility.  Use  of  heavy  equipment  and  the  mechanical 
thinning  of  trees  may  also  generate  emissions  of  criteria  pollutants  and  fugitive 
dust.  Blowing  dust  across  landscapes  coating  the  leaves  of  established  species 
can  eventually  cause  mortality  in  some  vegetation  species.  This  short-term 
potential  fugitive  dust  effect  continues  until  the  plants  are  established.  Generally, 
within  a month  the  plants  are  tall  enough  to  improve  habitat  quality  for  most 
wildlife  species.  Indirect  effects  include  temporary  displacement  of  wildlife 
species.  Vegetation  treatments  are  expected  to  increase  the  density  and  quality  of 
the  riparian  plant  communities  while  also  improving  the  quality  of  wildlife 
habitat.  The  use  of  native  plant  species  when  restoring  or  rehabilitating  disturbed 
or  degraded  areas  would  result  in  reestablishment  of  native  plant  communities. 
This  should  improve  forage  for  both  wildlife  species  and  grazing  livestock. 
Continued  management  to  control  noxious  species  should  reduce  competition 
with  native  species  for  limited  desert  resources. 

Allowing  natural  fire  starts  to  bum  when  conditions  are  appropriate  would 
impact  vegetation  by  allowing  the  natural  fire  cycle  to  occur  in  fire  adapted 
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plant  communities.  The  overall  result  would  improve  forage  and  reduce 
hazardous  fires  that  would  have  the  possibility  of  killing  wildlife  species.  These 
fires  would  create  a natural  mosaic  of  vegetation  in  different  successional  stages 
and  would  reduce  hazardous  fuel  levels. 

Full  suppression  of  all  fires  would  have  the  same  impacts  to  fire-adapted 
community  (chaparral)  as  those  identified  above. 

The  use  of  prescribed  bums,  particularly  in  the  Harcuvar  Mountains,  would 
remove  old  woody  vegetation  and  promote  the  growth  of  healthy  new  vegetation 
for  forage.  Prescribed  bums  would  also  aid  in  the  control  or  potential  elimination 
of  invasive  species. 

Full  suppression  of  fires  in  Mohave  and  Sonoran  Desertscmb  habitat  would 
impact  vegetation  and  wildlife  by  directly  decreasing  mortality  to  plant  and 
animal  species  not  adapted  to  fire. 


From  Visual  Resource  Management 

VRM  does  not  stop  development  or  actions  on  public  lands.  Mitigation  of 
potential  actions  to  meet  VRM  objectives  can  reduce  the  actual  area  of  surface 
disturbance,  which  in  turn  can  limit  physical  impacts  to  wildlife  habitat.  The 
acceptable  level  of  change  to  the  landscape  is  directly  related  to  the  VRM  Class. 
The  least  amount  of  change  to  the  existing  landscape  character  is  found  within 
the  VRM  Classes  I and  II.  Table  4-6  provides  the  percentage  of  WHA  allocated 
lands  that  are  within  VRM  Classes  I and  II. 


Table  4-6.  Estimated  WHA  Allocated  To  Be  Managed  To  Meet 
VRM  Class  I and  II  Objectives 

Percentage  by  Alternative 


VRM  Class 

1 

(No  Action) 

2 

3 

4 5 

(Proposed 

Plan) 

I and  II 

38 

65 

25 

36  38 

From  Wild  Burro  Management 

Maintaining  viable  burro  populations  within  the  Herd  Management  Areas 
(HMAs)  while  maintaining  a thriving  natural  ecological  balance  would  have 
direct  impacts  to  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat.  The  most  important  issue  is  to 
keep  improving  the  forage  for  other  wildlife  species  and  maintaining  viable 
riparian  habitat.  Short-term  impacts  would  be  protection  of  forage  resources  for 
wildlife,  to  include  direct  impacts  to  wildlife  due  to  improved  forage  and 
renewed  growth  for  trees  resulting  from  the  decrease  in  bark  stripping  by  burros. 
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Long-tenn  impacts  would  be  noticeable  by  the  increase  in  the  health  of 
vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat  and  through  a diversification  of  plant  and  animal 
species. 

Management  of  wild  burro  populations  would  have  direct  effects  on  vegetation 
and  wildlife  by  providing  protection  for  threatened  and  endangered  species, 
riparian  areas,  and  other  wildlife  habitats.  Short-term  impacts  would  include 
increasing  growth  of  riparian  areas  providing  additional  nesting  areas  for  the 
Southwestern  willow  flycatcher  and  other  neotropical  migratory  birds  requiring 
riparian  habitat.  Alternatives  2,  4,  and  5 exclude  the  Alamo  Wildlife  Area  from 
the  Alamo  HMA,  which  could  decrease  the  short-term  impacts  to  Southwestern 
willow  flycatcher  in  this  area.  Long-term  impacts  would  be  noticeable  by  the 
increase  in  the  health  of  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat  and  through  a 
diversification  of  wildlife  species. 

The  creation  of  accessible  underpasses  by  the  Arizona  Department  of 
Transportation  on  SR  95  during  reconstruction  activities  would  be  favorable  to 
the  bighorn  sheep  population  in  the  area.  Access  would  be  provided  for  wild 
burros  and  wildlife  to  cross  under  the  road. 


From  Special  Designations 

Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 

Management  of  ACECs  could  reduce  disturbance  to  vegetation  and  wildlife 
species  by  decreasing  ground  disturbance  generally  caused  by  OHV  and  other 
uses  of  federal  lands.  The  numbers  and  acreage  of  ACEC  vary  by  alternative  and 
therefore  the  level  of  impact  on  vegetation  and  wildlife  also  varies  proportionally 
with  ACEC  managed  area.  Management  plans  addressing  specific  ACEC  natural 
resource  issues  would  be  developed  and  implemented  following  designation 
through  this  PRMP. 


Alternative 

Acres  designated 

1 

32,608 

2 

138,987 

3 

37,484 

4 

77,825 

5 

74,554 

For  specific  management  prescriptions  see  Table  2-44.  ACEC  management  can 
enhance  sensitive  species  habitat  by  providing  a safe  haven  from  future 
development.  Decreasing  the  size  of  all  of  the  ACEC  or  not  designating  them 
would  have  direct  impacts  to  vegetation  and  wildlife  by  reducing  the  protection 
afforded  to  these  areas. 
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The  Three  Rivers  Riparian  ACEC  designation,  under  Alternatives  1,2,4,  and  5 
identifies  public  land  needed  to  protect  riparian  habitat  and  bald  eagle  nests. 
Acreage  varies  among  the  alternatives: 


Alternative 

Acres  Allocated 

1 

32,608 

2 

21,603 

3 

0 

4 and  5 

2,246 

Discontinuing  the  protection  afforded  the  bald  eagle  nests  within  the  Three 
Rivers  Riparian  ACEC  under  Alternative  3 would  directly  and  indirectly  affect 
the  species  by  eliminating  the  protection  afforded  under  the  original  designation. 
Impacts  not  currently  occurring  due  to  ACEC  designation  and  management  could 
result  in  abandonment  of  the  nest  and  potential  loss  of  reproduction. 

Designation  development  of  interpretive  signs  and  other  facilities  within  the 
Swansea  Historic  District  ACEC  would  have  direct  impacts  to  the  remaining 
vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat  due  to  increased  ground  disturbance.  Indirect 
impacts  would  include  increased  potential  for  propagation  of  invasive  species. 
Wildlife  could  also  be  impacted  by  increased  visitation. 

Alternatives  2,  3,  and  4 create  the  Aubrey  Hills  Natural  ACEC,  which  would 
provide  protection  for  special  status  species  and  their  habitats  within  this  region. 
The  shoreline  constitutes  critical  habitat  for  ESA  species  and  is  vital  to  their 
continued  survival.  The  Proposed  Plan  relies  on  other  allocations  (such  as 
WHA),  and  does  not  designate  this  area.  Potentially  priority  species  could  suffer 
and  the  biological  resources  of  this  region  could  be  degraded  in  the  absence  of 
additional  protection  found  within  ACEC.  In  Alternative  3,  creation  of 
motorized  access  to  Lake  Havasu  through  this  area  would  decrease  forage  for 
bighorn  sheep  and  decrease  protection  for  unique  vegetative  communities  by 
increasing  vehicular  access,  especially  during  the  lambing  season. 

The  acreage  of  the  Crossman  Peak  Scenic  ACEC  designation  varies  across  the 
alternatives.  Under  Alternative  1 the  area  would  remain  a Natural  Scenic  Area 
and  would  not  be  designated  ACEC. 


Alternative 

ACEC  acres 

1 

0 

2 

64,263 

3 

24,930 

4 

49,502 

5 

48,855 

Of  special  concern  is  the  historic  Bat  Cave.  This  cave  is  a roost  site  for  14 
species  of  bats  throughout  the  season  and  should  be  protected  under  the 
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Federal  Cave  Protection  Act  of  1988.  It  was  historically  mined  for  the  guano  in 
the  1930s.  Alternatives  2 and  4 include  this  Bat  Cave  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  ACEC  but  Alternatives  3 and  5 do  not;  therefore  Alternatives  1,3,  and  5 do 
not  provide  additional  protection  for  this  resource. 

The  Bullhead  Bajada  is  important  Category  II  desert  tortoise  habitat  and 
protection  is  warranted  since  the  species  within  this  area  has  been  genetically 
linked  to  the  Mojave  Desert  tortoise  subspecies.  Future  genetic  studies  are  being 
proposed  within  the  area  to  determine  the  percentage  of  individual  Sonoran 
Desert  tortoises  that  are  genetically  linked  to  the  Mojave  subspecies.  It  is 
important  to  protect  this  desert  tortoise  habitat.  ACEC  designation  would 
provide  a mechanism  for  protection.  Because  acreage  in  the  ACEC  varies  by 
alternative,  the  least  protection  and  greatest  potential  impact  is  from  Alternative  1 
and  the  most  protection  and  least  potential  impact  is  from  Alternative  5.  ACEC 
acres  vary  by  alternative: 


Alternative 

ACEC  acres 

1 

0 

2 

6,448 

3 

690 

4 

4,057 

5 

7,090 

Only  Alternative  2 creates  the  Whipple  Wash  Natural  ACEC,  which  contains 
important  lek  sites  for  bat  species  and  numerous  abandoned  mine  lands  in  an 
intimate  tributary  to  Lake  Havasu.  Species  diversity  within  the  washes, 
especially  diversity  of  bats  and  migratory  birds,  would  suffer  directs  impacts 
from  the  failure  to  protect  this  area.  Additionally,  the  mine  workings  must  be 
investigated  and  stabilized  to  assure  Lake  Havasu  water  quality.  ACEC 
designation  would  provide  protection  to  the  bat  species  and  their  habitat  that  may 
not  otherwise  be  available. 

The  Beale  Slough  is  important  riparian  habitat  for  migratory  bird  species  and 
other  special  status  species.  The  site  has  received  extensive  riparian  and  aquatic 
habitat  improvements  from  various  agencies  under  the  LCRMSCP,  and 
protection  is  needed  to  maintain  the  re-vegetation  projects.  Alternatives  2,  3,  4, 
and  5 would  designate  this  ACEC  but  the  acreage  varies  among  alternatives: 
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Alternative 

ACEC  acres 

1 

0 

2 

2,395 

3 

121 

4 

189 

5 

2,395 

Back  Country  Byways 

At  interpretive  stops  created  for  the  Back  Country  Byways,  direct  impacts  to 
vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat  would  occur  because  of  increased  ground 
disturbance.  The  number  of  sites  and  specific  locations  for  interpretive  exhibits 
would  be  chosen  during  nomination  of  these  routes.  Impact  in  this  analysis  is 
estimated  at  10  acres  per  1 1 linear  miles.  This  number  is  based  on  the  current 
Parker  Strip  Byway,  which  has  seven  interpretive  sites  (with  pullout)  and  signs 
along  16.7  miles  of  byway. 

Indirect  impacts  may  result  in  the  forni  of  increased  potential  for  propagation  of 
invasive  species.  Wildlife  would  also  be  impacted  by  human  use  and  increased 
volumes  of  litter  near  the  signs  and  facilities. 

Any  increased  visitation  would  directly  impact  vegetation  and  wildlife  by 
increasing  ground-disturbing  activities  and  the  likelihood  of  greater  human 
harassment  of  wildlife  species.  Any  increase  in  recreational  use  of  the  area  could 
indirectly  increase  ground  disturbance  associated  with  vehicular  use  and  periodic 
maintenance.  Wildlife  mortality  can  be  expected  as  vehicular  use  increases. 
Desert  tortoise  populations  are  depleted  within  at  least  0.5  mile  of  highway  edges 
and  may  be  affected  as  far  away  as  2 miles  for  highways.  Distance  and  intensity 
of  the  desert  tortoise  population  depletion  may  increase  with  level  of  traffic  and 
age  of  the  road  (Boarman,  et  al.  1997).  The  proposed  Plomosa  Back  Country 
Byway  lists  rock-hounding  as  one  of  the  topics  for  this  byway.  The  Sonoran 
Desert  tortoise  utilizes  these  rocks  and  rocky  outcrops  as  shelter  sites.  Impacts 
from  continued  rock-hounding  activities  would  affect  this  large  population  of 
desert  tortoise. 


Wilderness  AreasA/Vilderness  Study  Areas 

Designated  Wilderness  Areas  would  maintain  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat  by 
continuing  to  restrict  OHV  use  of  these  areas.  This  is  the  same  for  all 
alternatives.  Possible  construction  of  new  permanent  water  catchments  could  be 
used  to  mitigate  loss  of  natural  water  sources  and  thereby  increase  wildlife 
populations  in  areas  where  water  is  a limiting  factor.  Building  any  new  structure 
in  designated  wilderness  areas  also  requires  preservation  of  the  wilderness 
resource  and  correction  of  any  unnatural  conditions  resulting  from  human 
influence.  To  limit  the  possibility  of  constructing  new  permanent  water 
catchments  could  directly  affect  all  wildlife  within  the  area. 
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Cactus  Plain  Wilderness  Study  Area  protects  the  unique  plant  species 
composition.  Stabilized  sand  dune  ecosystem  would  have  direct  impacts  to  the 
conservation  targets  of  Death  Valley  Mormon  tea  {Ephedra  funerea)  and  scaly 
sandplant  (Pholisma  arenarium).  This  designation  could  increase  wildlife  forage 
and  species  diversity  in  this  area.  Current  WSA  management  is  the  same  for  all 
alternatives.  If  lands  are  released  from  WSA  status  future  management  would 
vary  among  alternatives.  Under  Alternatives  2,  4,  and  5 there  would  be  little 
change  to  management  after  release.  The  area  would  be  open  to  authorized  users 
only  and  the  area  would  continue  to  be  managed  to  meet  the  Primitive  ROS 
setting  for  Recreational  Opportunities.  Under  Alternative  3 the  area  would  be 
classified  as  limited  to  designated  trails. 


Wild  and  Scenic  River  Designations 

By  designating  eligible  portions  of  the  Bill  Williams  River  as  a Wild  and  Scenic 
River,  vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat  could  be  enhanced,  livestock  would  be 
removed,  and  the  natural  river  conditions  would  be  restored.  Such  a designation 
would  also  reduce  OHV  river  crossings  and  decrease  stream  bank  erosion,  as 
well  as  reduce  the  degradation  of  riparian  vegetation,  wildlife  habitat,  and  water 
quality. 


From  Lands  Managed  To  Maintain  Wilderness 
Characteristics 

The  protection  of  wilderness  characteristics  could  enhance  biological  resources 
in  those  areas  identified  for  this  type  of  management  by  limiting  new  routes  and 
future  development.  The  management  approach,  and  therefore  the  enhancement, 
varies  among  the  alternatives: 


Alternative 

Acres  Managed 

1 

0 

2 

197,821 

3 

0 

4 

41,590 

5 

41,590 

Cumulative  Impacts 

It  is  expected  that  growth  in  the  LHFO  area  will  continue.  Within  the  planning 
area,  64%  of  lands  are  public;  however,  within  the  Colorado  River  corridor,  the 
majority  of  lands  are  comprised  of  private,  tribal,  and  Arizona  State  Trust 
properties.  With  growth  comes  the  loss  or  degradation  of  species  habitat  through 
conversion  of  undeveloped  lands  for  residential,  commercial,  or  other  types  of 
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development  together  with  their  supporting  infrastructure.  On  BLM  neighboring 
lands,  impacts  to  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  are  likely  to  persist  into  the  foreseeable 
future.  Biological  resources  on  public  lands  may  be  affected  by  off-site  use  and 
development  regardless  of  the  management  alternative  selected. 

Most  growth  is  concentrated  in  the  river  corridor  and  is  likely  to  continue  there. 
Increased  boat  traffic  has  caused  significant  soil  erosion  along  the  shoreline  and 
has  therefore  decreased  plant  life  along  the  shoreline  of  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River.  Excessive  motorized  travel  over  time  causes  a decrease  in  plant 
life  from  wave  action  and  directly  from  the  beaching  of  boats.  This  outcome  has 
caused  a limitation  on  places  where  migratory  birds  can  land  to  find  food,  water, 
cover,  or  space.  Stress  and  eventual  mortality  have  increased  for  species  during 
their  migration  along  the  Colorado  River.  Increases  in  recreational  usage  of  Lake 
Havasu  and  the  Colorado  River  have  raised  volumes  of  boat  traffic  and  human 
activity  on  the  river,  causing  impacts  to  the  Yuma  clapper  rail,  Southwestern 
willow  flycatcher,  and  other  migratory  birds,  as  well  as  to  the  razorback  sucker 
and  other  species  requiring  access  to  the  water. 

The  impact  to  human  health  from  the  increased  potential  for  contamination  of  the 
lower  Colorado  River  with  municipal  effluent,  stormwater  discharge,  chemical 
spills,  petroleum  residues  from  boating,  and  non-point  source  discharges  is  well 
documented.  The  overall  impacts  to  wildlife  species,  and  especially  to 
endangered  species,  are  unknown. 

Roads,  highways,  and  utility  corridors  pose  several  direct  and  indirect  threats  to 
wildlife  by  creating  barriers  and  fragmenting  the  habitat.  As  barriers,  roads 
inhibit  dispersal  and  subsequent  gene  flow  between  subpopulations  and  meta 
populations.  In  fact,  roads  and  highways  are  considered  the  greatest  cumulative 
threat  for  desert  tortoise.  In  providing  human  access  to  tortoise  populations,  they 
foster  such  threats  as  development,  vandalism,  and  collecting.  Increased 
diversity  and  productivity  of  vegetation  resulting  from  enhanced  hydrological 
conditions  beside  roadways  attracts  tortoises  and  thereby  places  them  at  a greater 
risk  of  direct  mortality  from  both  predators  and  motorized  vehicles.  Roadkills 
are  a substantial  source  of  mortality  not  only  with  desert  tortoise,  but  with  other 
wildlife  as  well  (Boarman,  et  al.  1997). 

Direct  impacts  of  off-highway  vehicle  use  or  cross-country  travel  have  been  well 
documented,  and  include  destruction  of  soil  stabilizers,  soil  compaction,  reduced 
rates  of  water  infiltration,  increased  wind  and  water  erosion,  noise,  decreased 
abundance  of  wildlife  populations,  and  destruction  of  vegetation.  Compaction  of 
desert  soil  reduces  the  root  growth  of  desert  plants  and  makes  it  harder  for 
seedlings  to  survive.  Effects  to  soils,  over  time,  cause  erosion  of  soils,  loss  of 
topsoil,  and  compaction  of  soils.  These  impacts  bring  changes  in  the  types  of 
vegetation  that  can  be  sustained  within  these  landscapes.  Vegetation  changes  on 
the  landscape  scale  over  time  change  the  diversity  of  the  wildlife  utilizing  the 
area.  A change  in  vegetation  composition  may  increase  the  potential  for 
wildfires.  Watershed  conditions  are  also  impacted  by  eroding  soils,  which  then 
affects  water  quality  and  the  fish  populations  within  those  affected  waters 
(Lovich  and  Bainbridge  1999).  OHV  traffic  impacts  desert  tortoises  and  affects 
the  amount  and  quality  of  forage  available  to  the  tortoises  when  they  emerge 
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from  hibernation.  Additional  and  increased  use  of  undeveloped  lands  for 
recreation  would  continue  to  have  adverse  impacts  to  natural  resources. 

Racing  events  have  caused  cumulative  disturbances  to  vegetation  and  wildlife 
within  more  than  1 mile  of  their  influence.  For  example  the  Parker  400  events 
have  extirpated  the  desert  tortoise  from  the  original  burrows  that  were  surveyed 
between  1978  and  1991  near  the  race  event.  In  2001  and  2002,  time  was  spent 
trying  to  locate  the  original  locations  of  burrow  sightings  that  are  recorded  in  the 
AZGFD  Heritage  Data  Management  System  (Schwartz  pers  comm.).  None  of 
the  original  desert  tortoise  documented  locations  of  1978  to  1991  were  found  in 
2001  or  in  2002.  To  better  determine  the  cumulative  extent  of  the  impacts  to 
desert  tortoises  from  racing  events,  the  Parker  400  area  should  receive  additional 
desert  tortoise  surveys  to  determine  what  has  happened  to  the  entire  desert 
tortoise  population  that  used  to  inhabit  the  area  within  a mile  of  the  race  course. 
The  Parker  400  directly  impacts  vegetation  and  wildlife  by  increasing  the 
opportunities  to  trample  and/or  denude  areas  of  vegetation,  thereby  reducing  the 
amount  of  forage,  cover,  and  breeding  habitat  available  for  wildlife.  Impacts  to 
vegetation  and  wildlife  habitat  increase  within  high  traffic  areas.  Increased  use 
of  Shea  Road/Osbome  Wash  has  affected  wildlife  movements  along  this  once 
important  wildlife  corridor. 

Each  new  lakeshore  structure  adds  to  the  cumulative  effects  of  neighboring 
structures.  Their  overall  impacts,  if  not  monitored,  could  adversely  affect  special 
status  species.  The  cumulative  effects  from  any  expansion  of  concession  leases 
may  contribute  to  degradation  of  water  quality,  creating  impacts  on  sport  and 
native  fish  resources  along  with  disturbance  within  waters  of  the  Colorado  River. 
The  cumulative  loss  of  shoreline  vegetation  would  also  have  impacts  on 
migratory  and  resident  birds,  especially  the  Yuma  clapper  rail  and  the 
Southwestern  willow  flycatcher  through  loss  of  habitat. 

Developed  shoreline  recreation  sites,  especially  new  boat  ramps,  can  constitute  a 
direct  loss  of  wildlife,  aquatic,  and  riparian  habitat.  Additional  facilities  on  the 
lake  add  to  the  boating  pressure,  and  impacts  are  not  limited  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  facility.  Seawalls  subtract  from  wildlife  and  aquatic  habitat.  Such 
habitat  loss  becomes  critical  when  lakeshore  vegetation  is  scarce.  Impacts 
include  increased  hydrocarbon  pollution  from  boats,  spillage,  shoreline 
disturbance  from  wave  activity,  trampling,  and  beaching  of  boats.  The  presence 
of  humans  and  their  associated  activities  can  reduce  the  value  of  aquatic 
vegetation  to  fish,  shorebirds,  waterfowl,  and  wildlife.  Increased  dispersed 
camping  and/or  day  use  along  the  shoreline  causes  loss  of  such  vegetation  as 
cattails  and  bulrushes,  which  could  also  affect  the  two  endangered  fish 
(razorback  sucker  and  bonytail  chub)  as  well  as  shorebirds  (including  the  Yuma 
clapper  rail)  and  waterfowl.  Recreational  boat  traffic  near  shore  areas  is 
particularly  detrimental  to  spawning  sites  and  rearing  cover,  and  could  be  critical 
to  native  fish  due  to  disturbance,  noise,  and  siltation  from  prop  wash. 
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Impacts  on  Fire  Management 

Management  objectives  include  meeting  air  quality  standards.  Meeting  air 
quality  standards  limits  the  amount  of  prescribed  burning  in  the  planning  area. 
Every  prescribed  fire  requires  an  approved  prescribed  bum  plan  that  lists 
predetermined  prescription  criteria  for  weather  and  fuel  conditions.  The  plan 
also  includes  smoke  management  criteria,  which  are  important  to  determining  the 
complexity  of  the  prescribed  fire.  These  criteria  define  measures  that  would  be 
taken  to  reduce  smoke  impacts  on  sensitive  receptors  from  prescribed  fire. 

ADEQ  or  the  Mohave  Desert  Air  Quality  District  must  approve  all  prescribed 
fires  before  being  implemented.  State  air  quality  regulations  enforced  by  ADEQ 
and  Mohave  Desert  Air  Quality  District  meet  or  exceed  federal  standards. 

Implementing  prescribed  fire  in  fire-adapted  environments  and  fuel  treatments  in 
other  high-risk  locations  would  improve  watershed  conditions,  increase  soil 
cover,  and  promote  proper  water  flows. 

No  impacts  to  Fire  Management  have  been  identified  as  a result  of  management 
actions  for  the  following  resources;  paleontological  resources,  special 
designations,  lands  managed  to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics,  wild  burros, 
and  visual  resources. 


From  Cultural  Resource  Management 

Protecting  cultural  resources  results  in  fire  managers  using  Minimum  Impact 
Suppression  Tactics  (MIST)  during  suppression  that  might  affect  cultural 
resources.  When  implementing  MIST,  fire  managers  use  the  fewest  fire 
suppression  resources,  and  least-impacting  tools  and  equipment  to  effectively 
manage  and  suppress  fire,  while  (1)  meeting  fire  management  protection  and 
resource  objectives  and  (2)  minimizing  the  impact  to  cultural  resources  and  the 
landscape.  Examples  of  MIST  used  by  fire  managers  include  the  following: 

■ Limiting  fire  vehicles  to  established  routes. 

■ Burning  out  from  existing  roads,  trails,  and  natural  breaks. 

■ Placing  fire  lines  and  retardant  lines  away  from  known  cultural  sites. 

MIST  applies  indirect  attack  strategies  more  often  than  direct  attack  strategies. 
Where  areas  are  not  surveyed,  cultural  sites  could  be  unintentionally  damaged, 
especially  flammable  structures.  Mitigation  measures  taken  by  fire  managers  to 
protect  cultural  sites  in  suppression  and  prescribed  fire  would  reduce  the  known 
and  unknown  impacts  to  cultural  resources.  The  expected  results  include  more 
area  burned  by  wildfires  and  increased  suppression  costs. 

In  prescribed  fires,  protecting  cultural  resources  results  in  the  following 
measures: 
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■ Relocating  planned  firelines. 

■ Adjusting  the  size  of  bumblocks. 

■ Mitigating  adverse  effects  by  removing  vegetation  around  cultural  sites  to 
protect  them. 

■ Determining  where  prescribed  fires  might  or  might  not  be  planned  from 
known  cultural  resources. 

Such  measures  would  have  the  following  results: 

■ Increasing  project  costs  to  protect  cultural  sites. 

■ Spending  more  time  and  cost  in  planning. 

■ Excluding  some  areas  from  burning  because  of  the  presence  of  cultural 
resources. 


From  Rangeland  Management/Grazing 

Current  grazing  practices  affect  fire  management  in  many  ways.  Improvements 
designed  for  managing  livestock,  such  as  water  facilities,  fences,  corrals,  and 
other  structures,  present  a risk  of  property  loss  in  the  event  of  a wildfire,  as  well 
as  potential  hazards  to  fire  fighters  and  fire  operations. 

Removal  of  forage  by  livestock,  especially  removal  of  light  fuels  in  the  form  of 
grasses  and  forbs,  can  reduce  the  potential  of  a site  to  carry  fire  and  result  in 
fewer  fires  of  lower  intensity  or  lower  rates  of  spread.  A history  of  grazing, 
especially  improper  grazing,  can  convert  ecological  types.  Conversion  of 
grasslands  or  ecological  types  with  naturally  high  grass  components  to  types  with 
higher  woody  species  can  result  in  lower  fire  frequencies  but  higher  fire 
intensities  when  these  converted  types  do  bum.  In  these  cases,  wildfires  might 
not  bum  as  often,  but  the  likelihood  of  a catastrophic  fire  increases. 

Livestock  grazing  in  the  Sonoran  and  other  western  desert  ecosystems  has  led  to 
rapid  invasion  of  Mediterranean  annual  grasses  and  forbs,  most  notably  red 
brome  {Bromus  nibens)  and  downy  brome  {Bromiis  tectorum),  which  have 
increased  the  fire  frequency  in  ecosystems  where  the  natural  vegetation  is  not 
fire-adapted.  The  potential  outeome  of  this  invasion  is  the  possibility  of  creating 
a fire-dependent  plant  community  consisting  mainly  of  nonnative  invasive  annual 
plants,  and  the  eventual  loss  of  native  desert  vegetation  in  those  places. 

Woody  species  have  encroached  on  the  natural  desert  grasslands,  reducing 
natural  fire  frequency  and  reducing  light  fuels  to  carry  natural  fires.  As  a 
consequence,  a prescribed  burning  program  has  been  developed  to  reduce  woody 
species  and  encourage  recovery  of  natural  grasses.  Many  factors  affect  the 
success  of  the  prescribed  fire  program,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  assurance  of 
adequate  amounts  of  fuel  to  carry  a fire.  Livestock  grazing  in  areas  planned  for 
burning  can  remove  enough  fuel  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  opportunity  to 
successfully  bum.  Rest  from  livestock  of  a season  or  more  in  those  same 
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pastures  can  also  increase  the  opportunity  for  natural  fire  starts  from  lightning  or 
from  unplanned  human  ignition. 

In  Sonoran  Desert  vegetation  communities,  prescribed  burning  is  confined  to  the 
fire-adapted  Arizona  Interior  Chaparral  vegetation  communities,  Harcuvar,  and 
Mohave  Mountains.  Forage  for  livestock  in  the  interior  chaparral  is  not  as 
abundant  as  it  is  in  other  biomes.  Livestock  grazing  in  those  areas  would  have 
little  effect  on  prescribed  or  wildland  fire  operations,  since  the  grazing  period  is 
short  and  does  not  coincide  with  prescribed  fire  operations. 

In  desertscrub  and  other  desert  communities,  wildfires  depend  on  large  volumes 
of  ephemeral  annual  grass  and  forb  production,  generally  after  winters  with 
above-average  precipitation.  Livestock  operators  commonly  apply  for  increased 
livestock  numbers  to  take  advantage  of  abundant  forage.  In  years  where  the 
amount  of  ephemeral  production  is  marginal,  high  livestock  numbers  can  reduce 
the  potential  of  large  fires.  In  years  with  extraordinary  ephemeral  production 
(perhaps  1 year  in  10),  livestock  would  not  affect  fire  potential. 


From  Lands  and  Realty 


Land  Tenure 

The  land  tenure  adjustment  proposal  under  all  alternatives  might  affect  fire 
management,  depending  on  the  post-disposal  land  use  conversion.  If  disposal 
leads  to  development,  human  population  in  the  area  and  visitor  use  on  adjacent 
public  lands  could  increase.  This  growth  could  increase  the  potential  for 
accidental  human-caused  fire  starts.  Developing  these  parcels  would  also  do  the 
following: 

■ Expand  the  Wildland  Urban  Interface. 

■ Potentially  increase  fire  suppression  complexity  and  costs. 

■ Increase  the  risk  of  public  loss  of  life  or  property  in  the  event  of  a wildfire. 

Impacts  from  land  disposal,  under  all  alternatives,  could  include  redistributing 
the  overall  federal  land  ownership  and  consolidating  federal  lands  into  more 
contiguous  management  blocks.  This  disposal  could  reduce  fire  suppression  and 
management  responsibilities  and  increase  their  effectiveness.  Suppression  costs 
could  decrease.  Management  would  be  more  contiguous  across  the  landscape 
(not  broken  by  parcels  of  non-BLM  ownership)  with  a resultant  increase  in  the 
efficieney  of  operations. 

Depending  on  post-disposal  land  use,  all  alternatives  could  affect  both  fire 
suppression  and  fuels  conditions.  Continued  wildland  uses  and  management 
would  probably  have  negligible  impacts.  But  conversion  to  development  uses 
would  increase  human  populations  and  change  ignition  potential,  fire  behavior, 
and  risk  decisions. 
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Use  Authorization 

Continued  use  of  the  existing  utility  ROWs  and  potential  RFD  within  corridors  is 
expected  to  temporarily  affect  fuels  and  fire  because  of  ground  disturbance  and 
increased  opportunities  for  ignition  during  operation  and  maintenance. 

Building  more  utilities,  transportation  corridors,  and  communications  sites  could 
affect  fire  by  increasing  opportunities  for  accidental  human-caused  ignition. 

More  improvements  and  structures  would  do  the  following: 

■ Affect  suppression  and  costs  by  placing  on  the  ground  more  features  that 
could  require  protection  from  a wildfire. 

■ Present  more  hazards,  such  as  flight  hazards  from  overhead  power  lines  or 
explosion  hazards  of  buried  gas  pipelines. 

■ Create  restrictions  to  prescribed  burning. 


From  Minerals  Management 

Regardless  of  alternative  the  LHFO  planning  area  allows  new  mineral 
development,  in  the  areas  available,  as  well  as  the  continuation  of  existing 
mineral  operations.  Mineral  operations  result  is  an  increase  in  human  activity 
and  in  the  probability  of  human-caused  fire  ignitions. 


From  Recreation  Management 

Areas  with  more  potential  development  could  affect  fire  management  by 
increasing  the  risk  of  accidental  human-caused  ignitions.  In  the  SRMAs,  which 
consist  of  1 5%  of  the  planning  area.  Alternative  2 has  7%  of  the  SRMA  area  with 
ROS  prescriptions  of  Urban,  Suburban,  or  Rural  Developed,  and  provides  for  the 
lowest  potential  for  human-caused  ignitions.  Alternatives  4 and  5 have  30%  of 
the  SRMA  area  with  ROS  prescriptions  of  Urban,  Suburban,  or  Rural  Developed, 
and  provide  for  moderate  potential  for  human-caused  ignitions.  Alternative  3 has 
67%  of  the  SRMA  area  with  ROS  prescriptions  of  Urban,  Suburban,  or  Rural 
Developed,  and  provides  for  the  greatest  potential  for  human-caused  ignitions. 

In  the  planning  area,  confining  vehicles  to  designated  routes,  which  would  occur 
in  the  TMP,  would  reduce  the  potential  for  accidental  human-caused  ignitions. 
This  restriction  is  especially  important  in  grassland  fuel  types.  Allowing 
dispersed  camping  with  few  limitations  could  affect  fire  management  by 
increasing  the  risk  of  accidental  human-caused  ignitions.  Allowing  target 
shooting  anywhere  would  increase  the  potential  for  accidental  human-caused 
ignitions. 
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From  Travel  Management 

Fire  Management  generally  would  not  be  affected  under  Alternative  1 . Under 
Alternatives  2 through  5,  implementation  of  the  TMP  could  close  and  rehabilitate 
existing  routes  used  to  access  fires  and  used  fire  lines.  Fire  suppression  efforts 
could,  under  administrative  use,  utilize  these  closed  routes,  but  that  practice 
would  create  additional  costs  for  rehabilitation  and  would  complicate  fire 
management. 

Road  closures  would  affect  fire  management  by  reducing  access  to  fires  by 
ground  initial  attack  resources  (i.e.,  on-the-ground  personnel  and  equipment). 
This  reduction  would  have  the  following  impacts: 

■ Increased  initial  attack  response  time. 

■ Limited  access  to  fires. 

■ Fewer  routes  to  use  as  firelines. 

■ Larger  fires  (more  acres  burned). 

■ Increased  fire  suppression  costs. 

Reducing  the  number  of  routes  would  decrease  the  routes  that  could  be  used  as 
firelines  for  prescribed  burning.  This  reduction  might  result  in  the  need  to  build 
more  firelines  to  safely  implement  prescribed  fires  and  therefore  increase  the  cost 
of  prescribed  burning. 

The  number  of  routes  available  would  be  designated  in  the  TMP;  however. 
Alternative  5 provides  the  largest  amount  of  open  acreage  and  consequently  the 
highest  potential  for  providing  access  to  firelines.  Alternatives  1 and  2 provide 
the  fewest  number  of  acres  open  and  consequently  the  lowest  potential  providing 
access  to  firelines.  Alternatives  3 and  4 provide  slightly  less  potential  than 
Alternative  5. 


From  Biological  Resources  Management 

The  impacts  of  biological  resource  management  on  fire  suppression  would 
consist  of  restrictions  imposed  on  suppression  strategies  to  protect  priority  habitat 
and  species  from  disturbance  from  heavy  equipment.  Examples  of  these 
restrictions  would  be  ( 1)  prohibiting  heavy  equipment  such  as  dozers  in  building 
firelines  and  (2)  restricting  fire  vehicles  to  existing  roads. 

In  the  planning  area  sensitive  and  threatened  and  endangered  species  might  limit 
actions  on  fuel  treatments,  such  as  what  vegetation  type  can  be  treated  in  specific 
areas  or  at  specific  times.  Seasonal  restrictions  to  protect  sensitive  and 
threatened  and  endangered  species  affect  fire  management  by  not  allowing  for 
prescribed  burning  or  mechanical  treatments  during  certain  times  of  the  year. 
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Cumulative  Impacts 

As  population  growth  occurs  and  communities  grow  there  is  an  ever-increasing 
risk  of  accidental  fires  to  be  started  throughout  the  field  office  boundaries. 


Impacts  on  Cultural  Resources 

Impacts  to  cultural  resources  can  be  characterized  as  those  allocations  or  actions 
that  result  in  loss,  degradation,  or  destruction  of  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  (NRHP)-listed  or  eligible  cultural  properties  (sites  or  districts),  traditional 
cultural  properties,  or  cultural  landscapes.  Avoidance  is  the  preferred  method  to 
prevent  loss,  but  other  mitigation  can  reduce  and  resolve  adverse  effects  to 
significant  properties. 

Data  used  to  develop  this  analysis  were  consolidated  from  cultural  survey  and 
site  maps  (atlas).  Site  Steward  monitoring  data,  Arizona  and  California  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officers,  National  Park  Service  bulletins,  the  AZSITE 
cultural  resource  inventory  database,  California  Historic  Resources  Inventory 
System,  and  San  Bernardino  County  Archaeological  Information  Center, 
lifeways  information  from  Native  Americans  and  ethnographic  reports,  the 
Arizona  Land  Health  Standards,  and  various  published  data. 

No  impacts  to  cultural  resources  have  been  identified  as  a result  of 
paleontological  or  visual  resource  management. 


From  Cultural  Resource  Management 

Allocation  to  the  Public  Use  Category  would  lead  to  increased  visitation  and 
thereby  increase  the  potential  for  damage  to  existing  cultural  sites  from 
depreciative  behavior.  On  the  other  hand,  increased  visitation  may  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  major  vandalism  by  increasing  public  surveillance  of  sites  and 
making  the  public  more  aware  of  cultural  resource  values.  The  number  of  sites 
allocated  to  this  management  category  varies  among  the  alternatives. 

Alternative  1 would  least  increase  visitation  as  only  Swansea  is  currently 
allocated  to  the  Public  Use  category.  Swansea  receives  3,000  to  5,000  visits  per 
year,  primarily  in  the  cooler  winter  months. 

Of  the  proposed  alternatives  (other  than  Alternative  1 ),  Alternative  2 allocates  the 
fewest  number  of  sites  (seven)  to  Public  Use  and  would  have  the  least  impact  due 
to  increased  site  visitation. 

Alternative  3 allocates  the  most  sites  (12)  to  Public  Use,  with  a concomitant 
increase  in  site  visits  and  potential  for  damage  to  cultural  resources. 
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Alternatives  4 and  5 (Proposed  Plan)  have  the  potential  to  impact  cultural 
resources  from  increased  site  visitation  due  to  allocation  of  nine  sites  to  Public 
Use. 


From  Rangeland  Management/Grazing 

Implementation  of  the  Arizona  Guidelines  for  Grazing  Administration  would 
limit  the  impacts  to  cultural  resources.  Some  residual  cultural  resource  values 
would  be  lost,  after  mitigation,  within  grazing  allotments.  Cattle  grazing  may 
result  in  displacement  of  surface  artifacts,  causing  loss  of  site  context, 
disturbance  or  destruction  of  features  (e.g.,  intaglios),  and  similar  impacts  from 
cattle  trailing  or  congregating.  Surface  artifacts  can  be  crushed,  broken,  and 
relocated  as  a result  of  trampling  by  cattle;  standing  walls  of  historic  and 
prehistoric  structures  can  collapse  or  become  destabilized  as  a result  of  cattle 
rubbing  up  against  them;  petroglyphs  and  pictographs  may  be  damaged  by  cattle 
rubbing  against  them;  and  cattle  trails  can  accelerate  site  erosion. 

Sites  could  also  be  damaged  by  soil  erosion  associated  with  the  loss  of  stabilizing 
vegetation  or  the  trampling  of  streambanks  in  riparian  areas.  Damage  from 
grazing  is  primarily  confined  to  areas  where  sensitive  sites  occur  and  livestock 
tend  to  concentrate,  such  as  corrals,  stock  ponds,  and  other  water  sources. 
Damage  is  limited  to  existing  grazing  facilities.  Future  grazing  improvements 
would  avoid  significant  cultural  resources,  if  applicable.  Some  damage  occurs 
within  sites  crossed  by  livestock  trails.  Few  impacts  are  expected  from  dispersed 
use  under  all  alternatives. 

Alternative  1 has  1 7 grazing  allotments,  five  of  which  are  ephemeral  and  only 
subject  to  grazing  when  sufficient  annual  vegetation  is  available.  The  remaining 
12  allotments  are  authorized  for  year-round  grazing  for  a specific  number  of 
animals.  Impacts  to  cultural  resources  that  have  been  occurring  in  the  past  would 
continue.  When  adverse  impacts  are  identified,  appropriate  mitigation  is 
implemented,  such  as  relocation  of  range  improvement  or  construction  of  fencing 
to  keep  cattle  away  from  sensitive  resources.  This  is  the  same  as  Alternative  3. 

Alternative  2 proposes  closing  all  grazing  allotments.  This  alternative  would 
have  the  least  impact  on  cultural  resources.  Impacts  to  cultural  resources  would 
be  limited  to  disturbance  of  sites  if  co-located  with  range  improvements  that 
would  be  removed  under  this  alternative. 

Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan)  is  the  same  as  Alternative  4.  The  number  of  year- 
round  grazing  allotments  would  be  10  (five  ephemeral),  and  up  to  two  allotments 
would  be  removed  following  evaluation.  Impacts  to  cultural  resources  are 
expected  to  be  greater  under  this  alternative  than  under  Alternative  2,  but  fewer 
than  under  Alternatives  1 or  3. 
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From  Lands  and  Realty  Management 
Land  Tenure 

Forty-five  sites  are  recorded  on  51,949  acres  identified  for  disposal  under 
Alternative  1 (No  Action).  Seventeen  of  these  sites  are  located  within  lands 
identified  as  available  for  R&PP  lease.  Additional  sites  are  expected  to  occur 
within  the  identified  lands.  Some  of  these  lands  contain  significant  sites  eligible 
for  inclusion  on  the  NRHP.  A few  of  the  sites  appear  to  be  nationally  significant. 
While  site-specific  survey,  evaluation,  and  mitigation  would  be  completed  prior 
to  any  disposal,  R&PP  lease,  or  patent,  some  residual  cultural  resource  values 
would  be  lost,  after  mitigation,  within  lands  that  leave  federal  ownership. 

Twenty-two  sites  are  recorded  on  34,039  acres  identified  for  disposal  under 
Alternative  2.  Five  additional  sites  are  located  within  lands  identified  as 
available  for  R&PP  lease  only.  Additional  sites  are  expected  to  occur  within  the 
identified  lands.  While  site-specific  survey,  evaluation,  and  mitigation  would  be 
completed  prior  to  any  disposal  or  R&PP  lease,  some  residual  cultural  resource 
values  would  be  lost,  after  mitigation,  within  lands  that  leave  federal  ownership. 
There  are  fewer  sites,  and  fewer  significant  sites,  within  these  lands  than  under 
the  remaining  alternatives.  Of  the  five  alternatives,  this  alternative  has  the  least 
impact  resulting  from  land  disposals. 

Eighty-six  sites  are  recorded  on  83,545  acres  identified  for  disposal  under 
Alternative  3.  Seventy-three  of  these  sites  are  located  within  lands  identified  as 
available  for  R&PP  lease.  Additional  sites  are  expected  to  occur  within  the 
identified  lands.  Some  of  these  lands  contain  significant  sites  eligible  for 
inclusion  on  the  NRHP.  A few  of  the  sites  appear  to  be  nationally  significant. 
While  site-specific  survey,  evaluation,  and  mitigation  would  be  completed  prior 
to  any  disposal,  R&PP  lease,  or  patent,  some  residual  cultural  resource  values 
would  be  lost,  after  mitigation,  within  lands  that  leave  federal  ownership.  Of  all 
the  alternatives,  this  alternative  has  the  greatest  impact  resulting  from  land 
disposals. 

Forty-five  sites  are  recorded  on  56,785  acres  identified  for  disposal  under 
Alternative  4 and  50,616  acres  are  identified  for  disposal  under  the  Proposed 
Plan.  The  same  45  sites  also  occur  on  50,616  acres  identified  for  disposal  under 
the  Proposed  Plan.  Twenty-nine  of  these  sites  are  located  within  lands  identified 
as  available  for  R&PP  lease.  Additional  sites  are  expected  to  occur  within  the 
identified  lands.  While  site-specific  survey,  evaluation,  and  mitigation  would  be 
completed  prior  to  any  disposal,  R&PP  lease,  or  patent,  some  residual  cultural 
resource  values  would  be  lost,  after  mitigation,  within  lands  that  leave  federal 
ownership.  The  impacts  on  cultural  resources  under  these  alternatives  are  greater 
than  under  Alternative  2 but  less  than  under  Alternatives  1 (No  Action)  and  3. 

There  would  also  be  residual  loss  of  cultural  resource  values  across  all  the 
alternatives  from  the  consumptive  study  of  sites  during  mitigation  because  these 
sites  would  not  be  available  for  future  study  where  more  advanced  study  methods 
could  be  employed. 
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Potential  Mitigation  Measures 

If  nationally  significant  sites  are  found  on  parcels  proposed  for  disposal,  or  if 
cultural  resources  that  are  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  are  identified  where  the  loss  is  not  amenable  to  mitigation 
measures,  those  parcels  would  not  be  subject  to  disposal. 

More  than  25,000  acres  were  identified  in  previous  plans  for  acquisition.  None 
of  these  acres  were  specifically  identified  for  acquisition  of  significant  cultural 
resources.  No  sites  are  recorded  on  the  lands  identified  for  acquisition  under 
Alternative  1 . Alternative  1,  the  no  action  alternative,  will  have  no  impacts  to 
cultural  resources. 

The  Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan)  and  Alternatives  2,  3,  and  4,  include  criteria 
for  acquisition  that  would  enhance  management  of  significant  cultural  resources. 
They  include  acquisition  of  properties  adjacent  to  public  lands  that  contain 
significant  cultural  resources  including,  but  not  limited  to,  properties  eligible  for 
inclusion  on  the  NRHP.  Priority  acquisitions  would  be  lands  containing  portions 
of  eligible  sites  that  extend  onto  adjacent  public  lands. 


Use  Authorization 

One  hundred  seventy-four  sites  are  recorded  within  the  existing  identified 
corridors.  Additional  sites  are  expected  to  occur  within  the  identified  lands. 
Additional  utility  construction  within  the  corridors  would  have  the  potential  to 
impact  significant  cultural  resources  by  displacing  and  damaging  artifacts  and 
disturbing  or  destroying  features.  Among  the  four  alternatives.  Alternative  1 
would  impact  the  fewest  sites. 

One  hundred  seventy-eight  sites  are  recorded  in  the  corridors  proposed  under 
Alternative  2.  Additional  utility  construction  within  the  corridors  would  have  the 
potential  to  impact  significant  cultural  resources.  There  are  14  additional  sites 
within  the  new  corridors  that  are  known  but  not  formally  recorded.  This 
alternative  would  have  a slightly  higher  impact  on  cultural  resources  than 
Alternative  1 (No  Action). 

Two  hundred  ninety-three  sites  are  recorded  in  the  corridors  proposed  under 
Alternative  3.  Additional  utility  construction  within  the  corridors  would  have  the 
potential  to  impact  significant  cultural  resources.  There  are  14  additional  sites 
within  the  new  corridors  that  are  known  but  not  formally  recorded.  This 
alternative  would  have  a much  higher  impact  on  cultural  resources  than 
Alternative  1 (No  Action). 

Two  hundred  seventy  sites  are  recorded  in  the  corridors  proposed  under 
Alternative  4.  Additional  utility  construction  within  the  corridors  would  have  the 
potential  to  impact  significant  cultural  resources.  There  are  14  additional  sites 
within  the  new  corridors  that  are  known  but  not  formally  recorded. 
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This  alternative  would  have  a much  higher  impact  on  cultural  resources  than 
Alternative  1 (No  Action). 

Two  hundred  forty-one  sites  are  recorded  in  the  corridors  proposed  under 
Alternatives  4 and  5 (Proposed  Plan).  Additional  utility  construction  within  the 
corridors  could  impact  significant  cultural  resources  by  displacing  and  damaging 
artifacts,  and  disturbing  or  destroying  features.  There  are  14  additional  sites 
within  the  new  corridors  that  are  known  but  not  fonually  recorded.  This 
alternative  would  have  a much  higher  impact  on  cultural  resources  than 
Alternative  1 (No  Action)  and  slightly  less  than  Alternatives  2,  3,  and  4. 

An  established  communication  site  is  located  on  Black  Peak  on  lands  identified 
as  important  to  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes.  The  towers  have  impacted  a 
location  identified  as  important  to  the  tribe  for  religious  and  traditional  purposes. 

Under  Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  and  5 (Proposed  Plan)  the  communication  site  at 
Black  Peak  would  be  undesignated  and  the  facilities  would  be  moved  to  another 
location  when  practicable. 


From  Minerals  Management 

Any  surface-disturbing  activities  related  to  minerals  actions  have  the  potential  to 
impact  cultural  resources.  All  authorized  mineral-related  activities,  beyond 
casual  use,  generally  require  a survey  to  determine  if  cultural  resources  are 
present.  Some  cultural  resources  may  be  buried  and  mineral-related  activities 
may  expose  and  cause  inadvertent  damage  to  these  resources.  In  all  cases, 
impacts  to  significant  cultural  resources  are  mitigated. 

Archaeological  surveys  are  completed  to  identify  and  evaluate  any  cultural 
resources  that  could  be  affected  by  a proposed  mining  operation.  BUM  has 
discretion  to  deny  approval  of  proposed  mineral  material  sales  that  would 
damage  cultural  resources.  Approved  mining  plans  contain  provisions  to  avoid 
or  mitigate  damage  to  cultural  resources,  if  such  resources  would  be  affected. 
Since  it  is  often  difficult  to  implement  avoidance,  scientific  data  recovery  is 
typically  implemented  as  a mitigation  measure. 

Mining  and  exploration  activities  defined  as  casual  use,  and  exploration  activities 
disturbing  less  than  5 acres  typically  do  not  require  mining  plans.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  monitor  and  mitigate  the  effects  of  these  activities  on  cultural 
resources  or  the  effects  of  associated  activities  such  as  camping. 

With  regard  to  locatable  minerals  for  all  alternatives,  five  to  10  new  mining 
operations  are  expected  to  be  developed  over  the  life  of  this  RMP  and  one  large 
operation  is  anticipated.  The  total  estimated  disturbance  related  to  new  mining 
exploration  and  operations  over  the  life  of  the  RMP  is  1,000  acres.  Mining 
locations  and  access  routes  are  generally  surveyed  prior  to  ground-disturbing 
activities  and  identified  sites  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the  NRHP  are  avoided  or 
adverse  impacts  are  mitigated  on  a case-by-case  basis.  Impacts  due  to  mining 
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exploration  and  extraction  activities  are  expected  to  be  the  same  for  all 
alternatives.  Under  all  alternatives  1 88,662  acres  are  withdrawn  from  mineral 
entry  (e.g.,  Wilderness  Areas  and  BOR  withdrawn  and  acquired  lands).  Under 
Alternative  1,  1,766  additional  acres  are  proposed  to  be  withdrawn. 

Alternatives  2,  4,  and  5 propose  to  withdraw  an  additional  633  acres,  and 
Alternative  3 proposes  an  additional  200  acres. 

Exploration  for  minerals  prior  to  submission  of  a mining  notice  or  plan,  or  roads 
constructed  as  part  of  a leasing  operation,  may  inadvertently  damage  cultural 
resources.  Mining  roads  constructed  as  part  of  a plan  of  operations  may  provide 
vehicular  access  to  areas  not  previously  accessible  to  the  recreating  public, 
providing  unintended  opportunities  for  inadvertent  damage  due  to  camping, 
rockhounding,  and  similar  activities,  or  intentional  damage  due  to  looting  or 
vandalism.  These  mining  roads  are  generally  surveyed  for  cultural  resources 
prior  to  construction  and  indirect  impacts  associated  with  expansion  of  the  route 
networks  can  be  evaluated  and  mitigated  (if  necessary)  on  a site-specific  basis. 

All  of  the  wilderness  areas  are  closed  to  mineral  development,  except  for  valid 
existing  rights.  The  WSA  is  closed  to  saleable  and  leasable  minerals.  BOR  lands 
are  also  withdrawn  from  mineral  entry. 


Saleable  Minerals  Management 

Mineral  material  sales  have  been  restricted  for  a portion  of  the  lands  managed  by 
LHFO.  This  protects  important  sites  within  the  excluded  areas  from  this  kind  of 
impact. 

Alternative  1 (No  Action)  restricts  mineral  material  sales  from  all  1 5 cultural 
sites  and  areas  identified  in  the  Yuma  RMP,  the  four  areas  (Whipple  Mountains, 
Aubrey  Hills,  Gibraltar  Mountains,  and  Cactus  Plain)  managed  under  special 
prescriptions,  the  Bill  Williams  Riparian  Management  Area,  Three  Rivers  ACEC 
riparian  zones.  Crossman  Peak  Natural  Scenic  Area,  and  lands  identified  in  the 
Yuma  RMP  as  priority  wildlife  habitat  areas.  This  Alternative  restricts 
447,61 1 acres  from  mineral  material  disposal.  The  lack  of  ground  disturbance 
associated  with  mineral  material  sales  would  benefit  sites  located  in  these 
excluded  areas.  While  more  acreage  is  closed  to  mineral  material  disposal  than 
Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan),  the  areas  closed  under  this  alternative  contain 
fewer  sites. 

Alternatives  2 and  4 exclude  mineral  material  disposals  from  the  Special  Cultural 
Resource  Management  Areas  (SCRMAs),  the  Lake  Havasu  Special  Recreation 
Management  Area  , bighorn  sheep  lambing  grounds,  all  ACEC,  and  lands 
managed  to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics.  Alternative  2 restricts  the  largest 
area  from  mineral  material  sales  at  547,076  acres  and  Alternative  4 would  restrict 
447,043  acres.  The  lack  of  ground  disturbance  associated  with  mineral  material 
disposals  would  benefit  sites  located  in  these  excluded  areas.  These  alternatives 
provide  the  most  protection  for  cultural  resources. 
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Alternative  3 only  excludes  mineral  material  sales  from  designated  Wilderness 
Areas,  Cactus  Plain  WSA,  and  Copper  Basin  Dunes  Open  Area.  Wilderness 
designation  already  affords  protection  to  cultural  resources  from  impacts  related 
to  authorized  uses.  This  alternative  restricts  180,01 1 acres  from  mineral  material 
disposal.  This  alternative  would  least  benefit  cultural  resources. 

No  new  mineral  material  sales  (or  expansion  of  existing  pits)  would  be  allowed 
on  cultural  sites  and  areas  allocated  to  Conservation  for  Future  Use,  Traditional 
Use,  or  Public  Use;  riparian  areas;  desert  tortoise  Category  I habitat;  Bullhead 
Bajada  ACEC;  Beale  Slough  ACEC;  and  OHV  Open  Areas.  Alternative  5 
(Proposed  Plan)  restricts  299,297  acres  from  mineral  material  disposals.  This 
alternative  provides  more  protection  for  cultural  resources  than  Alternative  3 but 
less  than  Alternatives  1 (No  Action),  2,  or  4. 


Leasable  Mineral  Management 

Closing  lands  to  leasing  protects  cultural  sites  within  the  closed  areas  from 
exploration  and  occupancy  impacts.  Lands  closed  to  leasing  are  limited  to 
designated  Wilderness.  Closure  of  lands  to  surface  occupancy  provides 
protection  for  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  leased  lands.  Protection  levels  vary  by 
alternative  (see  below).  Well  locations  and  access  routes  are  generally  surveyed 
prior  to  ground-disturbing  activities  and  identified  sites  eligible  for  inclusion  on 
the  NRHP  are  avoided  or  adverse  impacts  are  mitigated  on  a case-by-case  basis. 


Alternative 

Acres  closed  to  occupancy 

1 

24,112 

2 

262,481 

3 

69,123 

4 

113,910 

5 

69,123 

Alternative  1 (No  Action)  allows  surface  occupancy  for  oil  and  gas  leases  except 
on  bighorn  sheep  lambing  grounds  and  lands  immediately  adjacent  to  springs  in 
priority  wildlife  habitat  (approximately  40  acres  surrounding  each  spring),  on 
riparian  lands  along  the  Bill  Williams  River,  and  on  all  other  riparian  areas 
covered  by  the  former  Yuma  RMP,  on  the  15  cultural  resource  sites  and  areas 
referred  to  in  the  Yuma  RMP,  and  within  the  Three  Rivers  Riparian  ACEC.  This 
alternative  protects  the  largest  number  of  cultural  sites  from  impacts  associated 
with  surface  occupancy  related  to  mineral  leases. 

The  lands  managed  to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics  would  have  a 
classification  of  no  surface  occupancy  applied  for  mineral  leasing  under 
Alternatives  2 and  4.  These  areas  would  be  protected  from  surface  disturbances 
related  to  mineral  leasing  activities. 
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For  Alternatives  2,  3,  4 and  5 (Proposed  Plan),  there  would  be  a stipulation  of  no 
surface  occupancy  for  leasable  minerals  on  cultural  sites  and  areas  allocated  to 
Conservation  for  Future  Use,  Traditional  Use,  or  Public  Use,  and  to  areas  within 
0.25  mile  of  the  Colorado  and  Bill  Williams  Rivers  and  within  the  riparian  zone 
of  the  Three  Rivers  ACEC.  These  areas  would  be  protected  from  surface 
disturbances  related  to  mineral  leasing  activities. 


Locatable  Mineral  Management 

Alternative  1 (No  Action)  includes  withdrawal  from  mineral  entry  of  486  acres  in 
the  Three  Rivers  Riparian  ACEC,  and  lands  located  within  T 20  N,  R 2 1 W, 
Sections  34  and  35,  and  T 19  N,  R 21  W,  Sections  4,  6,  8,  and  28.  In  addition, 
there  are  private  minerals  in  the  same  vicinity  that  would  be  acquired  and  those 
lands  would  be  closed  to  mineral  entry.  The  lands  identified  in  the  mineral 
withdrawals  above  contain  significant  cultural  resources  that  are  protected  under 
this  alternative.  Alternative  1 (No  Action)  affords  the  highest  level  of  protection 
to  cultural  resources  among  all  alternatives  due  to  the  restriction  on  mining  in 
sensitive  areas.  Impacts  due  to  mining  exploration  and  extraction  activities  are 
expected  to  be  similar  for  all  alternatives.  However,  this  alternative  has  more 
lands  withdrawn  from  mineral  entry  than  the  other  alternatives  and  therefore 
protects  more  sites. 

Alternatives  2,  4,  and  5 (Proposed  Plan)  have  identified  1 85  acres  within  the 
Bullhead  Bajada  ACEC,  238  acres  within  the  Three  Rivers  Riparian  ACEC,  and 
10  acres  of  Incline  Railway  for  mineral  withdrawal.  These  alternatives  protect 
significant  cultural  resources  located  within  the  identified  areas.  Impacts  due  to 
mining  activity  are  expected  to  be  similar  for  all  alternatives,  but  acres  protected 
by  mineral  withdrawal  and  the  sites  located  on  them,  are  fewer  than  in 
Alternative  1 (No  Action). 

Alternative  3 provides  the  lowest  level  of  protection  for  cultural  resources  and 
the  highest  potential  impact  to  significant  sites  as  a result  of  mining  activity  as 
the  Swansea  Townsite  is  the  only  area  proposed  for  withdrawal. 

The  Swansea  Townsite  would  be  withdrawn  from  mineral  entry  under 
Alternatives  2,  3,4,  and  5 (Proposed  Plan)  and  is  approximately  200  acres.  The 
area  to  be  withdrawn  includes  those  sites  of  greatest  cultural  importance,  such  as 
the  historic  buildings  and  foundations  and  the  Railroad  Canyon,  which  are 
eligible  for  listing  on  the  NRHP. 


From  Recreation  Management 

Where  long-term  impacts  from  recreational  use  are  observed  or  anticipated, 
activities  would  be  controlled  through  specialized  management  actions  such  as 
designated  campsites,  permits,  and  limitations  on  number  of  users,  types  of  use, 
and  duration  of  use.  This  approach  would  provide  opportunities  for  protection  of 
cultural  resources  if  long-term  impacts  are  anticipated  or  identified. 
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The  recreation  management  practice  of  providing  restrooms  and  other  facilities 
adequate  for  anticipated  uses  at  designated  campgrounds,  trail  heads,  and  other 
areas  where  recreational  users  congregate  has  the  potential  to  impact  cultural 
resources  located  where  there  is  a concentration  of  recreational  users.  Increased 
use  of  these  new  facilities  has  the  potential  for  indirect  impacts  to  archaeological 
sites  from  increased  visitation. 

Issuing  Special  Recreation  Permits  for  competitive  and  organized  group  activities 
near  archaeological  sites  may  increase  the  potential  for  vandalism  and  may  also 
detract  from  the  setting  of  the  cultural  landscape  for  visitors. 

Under  all  alternatives,  indirect  impacts  to  archaeological  sites  from  increased 
visitation-and  general  recreation  include  both  intentional  and  inadvertent  damage 
to  archaeological  resources.  Impacts  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  surface 
artifact  theft  and  breakage,  artifact  displacement,  vandalism,  and  unauthorized 
digging  for  artifacts. 

All  alternatives  allocate  additional  SRMAs  and  RMZs  to  enhance  recreation 
opportunities  and  experiences.  There  is  a potential  for  adverse  impacts  to 
significant  cultural  resources  as  a result  of  these  designations  and  subsequent 
management  for  them.  Different  management  strategies  would  vary  by  SRMA 
and  would  be  identified  in  activity  plans. 

Future  development  of  recreational  facilities  varies  by  alternative  but  impacts  to 
cultural  resources  are  the  same  for  all  alternatives.  Any  ground-disturbing 
activities  associated  with  construction  activities  have  the  potential  to  impact 
cultural  resources. 

Alternatives  2,  3,  and  4 propose  to  provide  restrooms  and  other  facilities 
adequate  for  anticipated  uses  at  designated  campgrounds,  trail  heads,  and  other 
areas  where  there  is  a concentration  of  recreational  users.  Any  ground-disturbing 
activities  associated  with  construction  have  the  potential  to  impact  cultural 
resources. 

Alternatives  2,  3,  and  4 provide  for  the  development  of  one  (or  more)  additional, 
free  public  shoreline  fishing  facilities  on  the  Arizona  side  of  Lake  Havasu  at 
Black  Rock  Cove,  Contact  Point,  or  Partners  Point.  Numerous  sites  are  recorded 
in  the  vicinity  of  each  of  these  locations.  The  site  types  range  from  petroglyphs 
and  traits  to  small  lithic  reduction  features.  Construction  of  a fishing  facility  is 
not  inherently  an  impact  to  cultural  resources  in  the  vicinity  as  long  as  direct 
impacts  to  the  sites  are  avoided  or  appropriately  mitigated. 

Under  Alternative  1 (No  Action)  and  3,  no  permits  or  fee  would  be  necessary  for 
recreation-related  collection  of  dead  and  detached  firewood  in  the  vicinity 
(100  yards  for  Alternative  1 (No  Action),  300  feet  for  Alternative  3)  of  their 
campsites  for  campfires.  This  has  the  potential  to  disturb  any  sites  within  the 
same  area. 

Under  Alternatives  4 and  5 (Proposed  Plan),  collection  of  dead  and  down 
firewood  within  the  vicinity  (100  feet)  of  a dispersed  campsite  would  be 
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authorized  for  campsite  use  only.  This  has  the  potential  to  disturb  any  sites 
within  the  same  area.  Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan)  allows  for  closing  areas  to 
wood  collection  in  areas  identified  in  activity  plans.  This  would  protect  those 
sites  in  those  areas  closed  to  firewood  collection.  This  has  the  least  potential  to 
impact  to  sites  other  than  Alternative  2,  which  prohibits  collection  of  firewood 
within  the  planning  area. 

Alternatives  1 (No  Action)  and  3 allow  for  the  identification  of  additional 
competitive-use  OHV  areas  and  race  course(s)  to  meet  public  demand.  This 
would  have  the  potential  of  increasing  adverse  impacts  to  NRHP-eligible  sites 
adjacent  to  or  in  proximity  to  the  racecourses,  from  spectators  driving  over  sites 
and  collecting  artifacts.  The  actual  off-highway  racing  courses  would  be 
surveyed  for  cultural  resources  to  prevent  destruction  of  significant  properties. 
The  associated  impacts  from  Alternatives  1 (No  Action)  or  3 would  be  the  same, 
and  would  be  greater  than  under  Alternatives  2,  4,  and  5 (Proposed  Plan)  for 
recreation  management  of  competitive  off-highway  racing  courses. 

Recreation  management  for  competitive  off-highway  racing  courses  is  similar 
under  Alternatives  1 (No  Action)  and  2 (limited  to  the  existing  Parker  400  route 
system).  Several  NRHP-eligible  properties  are  near  the  Parker  400  course  and 
adverse  impacts  from  spectators  driving  over  sites  and  collecting  artifacts  are 
expected  to  continue.  These  impacts  have  decreased  over  time  due  to  increased 
monitoring  during  the  event(s)  and  installation  of  fencing  to  block  access  to  the 
most  sensitive  sites. 

Under  Alternative  3,  paintball  activities  would  be  allowed  beyond  1 mile  of  any 
established  facilities  or  sites,  campgrounds,  residences,  trailheads,  staging  areas, 
roads.  Special  Designations,  and  other  areas  as  posted.  This  has  the  potential  to 
impact  sites  (e.g.,  historic  and  prehistoric  period  structures,  rock  art  sites) 
through  paint  splatter  within  site  boundaries. 


From  Travel  Management 

Cross-country  travel  can  inadvertently  damage  sites  from  surface  disturbance  or 
provide  vehicular  access  to  previously  remote  areas,  which  may  result  in  artifact 
collection,  breakage,  displacement,  vandalism,  and  looting. 

Designation  of  areas  and  routes  as  open,  limited,  or  closed  to  OHV  use,  and 
selection  of  specific  networks  of  roads  and  trails  in  limited  use  areas,  provides  a 
clearly  delineated  travel  network,  reduces  route  proliferation,  and  facilitates  law 
enforcement.  This  approach  generally  has  the  effect  of  controlling  impacts  of 
OHV  use  on  cultural  resources. 

Designations  that  would  not  change  or  reduce  the  existing  footprint  of  OHV  use 
would  have  limited  potential  to  adversely  affect  cultural  resources.  This  includes 
designations  that  allow  continued  use  of  an  existing  route,  impose  new 
limitations  on  an  existing  route,  close  an  open  area  or  travel  route,  keep  a closed 
area  closed,  or  keep  an  open  area  open.  Designating  routes  as  limited  would 
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curtail  some  of  the  traffic  and  add  some  protection  for  sites  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  routes.  Designating  routes  closed  would  give  the  greatest  protection  to 
sites  in  the  vicinity  of  the  closed  routes. 

Designations  that  would  shift,  concentrate,  or  expand  travel  onto  existing  routes 
or  into  areas  that  are  likely  to  have  NRHP-eligible  sites,  would  increase  the 
potential  for  adversely  affecting  sites.  Designation  of  new  routes  or  new  areas  as 
open  to  OHV  use  would  increase  the  likelihood  of  adverse  impacts  to  sites  from 
surface  disturbance,  artifact  breakage,  and  theft. 

Publication  of  the  designated  route  map  after  analysis  of  existing  routes  may  lead 
to  increased  use  of  routes  previously  seldom  used.  If  significant  cultural 
resources  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  these  routes,  both  intentional  and 
inadvertent  damage  may  occur  to  the  sites.  All  alternatives  prohibit  cross- 
country travel  except  in  open  areas. 

Parking  off  of  existing  or  designated  roads  for  purposes  of  camping  has  the 
potential  to  damage  cultural  resources  from  compaction,  artifact  breakage,  and 
displacement,  resulting  in  loss  of  scientific  data.  Continued  use  of  existing  roads 
in  areas  of  high  site  density  may  increase  the  potential  for  vandalism  and  damage 
to  cultural  resources.  The  number  of  eligible  sites  that  might  be  impacted  under 
the  five  alternatives  is  unknown. 

Alternative  1 (No  Action)  allows  parking  within  100  yards  of  existing  trails  on 
lands  managed  under  the  Kingman  RMP  except  for  lands  within  the  Three  Rivers 
Riparian  ACEC,  where  parking  is  restricted  to  within  50  feet  of  designated  trails. 
Camping  in  the  100-year  Colorado  River  floodplain  is  allowed  during  normal 
water  levels,  except  all  camping  within  0.5  mile  of  Parker  Dam  Road  is  limited  to 
designated  campsites.  This  alternative  would  have  the  greatest  impact  on  sites 
crossed  by  or  adjacent  to  the  existing  route  network. 

Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan)  proposes  parking  and  camping  within  100  feet  of 
the  centerline  of  open/limited  routes,  except  all  camping  within  0.5  mile  of 
Parker  Dam  Road  would  be  limited  to  designated  campsites  or  resorts.  This 
alternative  is  similar  in  kind  and  scope  to  Alternative  1 (No  Action);  impacts 
would  be  only  slightly  fewer  because  not  all  existing  routes  would  be  designated 
open/limited. 

Alternative  1 (No  Action)  allows  off-highway  use  by  authorized  public  land 
users  that  hold  a permit  or  license  in  areas  where  vehicles  are  limited  to  existing 
roads,  trails,  and  navigable  washes  and  in  areas  not  designated  as  ACEC  or 
wilderness,  if  such  travel  is  required  to  fulfill  their  license  or  permit.  This  has  the 
potential  to  impact  cultural  resources  if  the  travel  crosses  a site  and  displaces 
artifacts,  disturbs  features,  or  otherwise  impairs  site  context. 

Alternatives  3 and  4 would  allow  cross-county  OHV  travel  in  areas  not  closed  to 
vehicles  (e.g..  Wilderness)  via  permit  if  such  travel  is  required  to  accomplish  a 
permitted  or  authorized  use.  Permit  holders  would  be  required  to  remove 
evidence  of  cross-country  OHV  use  once  completed.  Direct  impacts  would  be 
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similar  to  those  described  for  Alternative  1 (No  Action),  but  may  include 
additional  impacts  to  sites  as  a result  of  removing  evidence  of  use. 

Approximately  5,023  acres  identified  as  resource  protection  sites  were  designated 
closed  under  previous  plans.  Several  of  these  closures  were  to  protect  significant 
cultural  resources.  These  closures  afford  protection  for  the  sites  within  the 
closure  areas.  Alternative  2 also  identifies  these  lands  as  closed. 


From  Biological  Resources  Management 

Acquisition  of  non-federal  lands  to  enhance  the  conservation  and  management  of 
threatened  or  endangered  species  habitat,  riparian  habitat,  desert  tortoise  habitat, 
and  key  big  game  habitat  would  increase  public  ownership  and  management  of 
cultural  resources  on  the  acquired  lands. 

Under  Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan),  biological  resources  management  proposes 
to  limit  campgrounds  near  riparian-wetland  areas.  This  allocation  would  enhance 
protection  of  cultural  resources  by  reducing  ground  disturbance  to  the  numerous 
historic  and  prehistoric  sites  located  within  these  areas.  This  approach  is  similar 
in  kind  and  scope  for  Alternatives  2,  3,  and  4. 

Biological  management  under  Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan)  proposes  to 
rehabilitate  riparian  areas,  wetlands,  and  all  springs  to  proper  functioning 
condition  and  to  remove  saltcedar  (Tamarix  spp.)  and  giant  reeds  {Arundo 
donax).  Ground  disturbance  associated  with  all  of  these  activities  has  the 
potential  to  adversely  affect  cultural  resources  located  in  areas  near  water  and 
riparian  vegetation,  because  these  areas  have  high  potential  for  both  prehistoric 
and  historic  resources.  This  is  the  same  as  Alternatives  2,  3,  and  4. 

Wildlife  habitat  improvement  projects  would  be  implemented  where  necessary  to 
stabilize  or  improve  degraded  or  declining  wildlife  habitat  conditions  under 
Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan).  This  has  the  potential  to  impact  sites  from 
ground-disturbing  activity.  This  is  the  same  for  Alternatives  2,  3,  and  4. 

The  development  of  springs  and  seeps  or  other  projects  affecting  water  and 
associated  resources  would  be  designed  to  protect  ecological  functions  and 
processes,  and  to  continue  to  provide  habitat  at  the  source  for  native  species  that 
may  be  present.  Ground  disturbance  associated  with  all  of  these  activities  has  the 
potential  to  adversely  affect  cultural  resources  located  in  areas  near  water  and 
riparian  vegetation,  because  these  areas  have  high  potential  for  both  prehistoric 
and  historic  resources.  This  is  the  same  in  Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  and  5 (Proposed 
Plan). 

Biological  management  proposes  to  restore  habitat  under  Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  and 
5 (Proposed  Plan).  Restoration  of  habitat  requires  removal  of  existing 
vegetation,  usually  by  prescribed  fire  or  cutting  and  grubbing  of  root  systems 
followed  by  planting  of  native  vegetation.  This  approach  would  impact  any 
cultural  resources  at  the  restoration  site  and  could  adversely  affect  NRHP-eligible 
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sites.  Measures  would  be  implemented  to  mitigate  adverse  effects.  Manual 
clearing  of  vegetation  would  directly  affect  archeological  resources  by  displacing 
surface  and  subsurface  material  through  pulling,  grubbing,  or  digging  plant  root 
systems.  Such  activities  would  compromise  the  scientific  value  of  archaeological 
sites  by  disturbing  the  surrounding  soil  matrix,  damaging  or  destroying  artifacts, 
displacing  artifacts,  and  disturbing  the  chronological  sequence  of  deposition. 

The  potential  for  illegal  collection  of  artifacts  by  workers  would  also  exist. 

Under  Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan)  biological  management  proposes  to 
maintain  and/or  increase  the  density  and  distribution  of  wildlife  waters.  Some 
existing  wildlife  waters  (guzzlers)  are  located  within  the  boundaries  of  NRHP- 
eligible  properties.  Future  locations  also  have  the  potential  to  adversely  impact 
sites  that  may  be  eligible  for  the  NRHP.  If  wildlife  waters  impacting  significant 
sites  are  maintained  in  current  locations,  adverse  effects  to  eligible  properties 
would  continue.  This  is  the  same  as  Alternatives  2,  3,  and  4. 

Riparian  habitat  not  in  proper  functioning  condition  would  be  restored  to  proper 
functioning  condition.  This  outcome  has  the  potential  to  impact  cultural 
resources  from  ground-disturbing  actions  where  sites  are  co-located  with  riparian 
restoration  activities. 

Specific  routes  or  portions  of  specific  routes  through  WHAs  established  for 
special  status  species  may  be  closed  to  vehicular  traffic  under  Alternative  3.  This 
action  would  also  protect  cultural  resources  in  those  areas  from  additional  or  new 
vehicular  damage. 


From  Fire  Management 

Direct  impacts  from  prescribed  fire  would  include  damage  or  destruction  of  sites 
and  associated  artifacts;  destruction  of  organic  materials  such  as  bone,  plant,  and 
animal  fibers,  and  wooden  elements  of  structures;  and  destruction  or  chemical 
alteration  in  materials  used  to  date  sites  (e.g.,  charcoal  and  obsidian). 

Direct  impacts  on  cultural  resources  from  wildland  fire  would  continue  to  occur, 
varying  with  fire  intensity  and  duration. 

Prescribed  bums  would  be  expected  to  have  less  severe  effects  on  prehistoric  and 
historic  resources  than  would  uncontrolled  wildfire,  which  is  frequently  of 
greater  intensity  and  duration. 

Impacts  from  fire  suppression  activities  would  vary  depending  on  the  mechanical 
and/or  chemical  suppression  methods  used.  Impacts  from  mechanical  fire 
suppression  activities  would  include  potential  destruction  of  artifacts  and  other 
materials,  and  the  disturbance  of  site  context  and  loss  of  scientific  value  of 
individual  sites.  This  has  more  potential  to  destroy  sites  or  artifacts  than  either 
wildland  fire  or  prescribed  bums. 
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From  Wilderness  Characteristics 

Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan)  identifies  three  areas,  totaling  48,124  acres  to  be 
managed  to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics.  Several  sites  are  known  to  exist 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  identified  areas,  including  sites  currently  managed 
for  Conservation  for  Future  Use.  This  alternative  would  enhance  protection  for 
any  cultural  resources  located  within  the  three  identified  areas.  This  is  the  same 
as  Alternative  4. 

Due  to  the  prescriptions  associated  with  areas  with  wilderness  characteristics, 
indirect  impacts  to  sites  outside  these  protected  areas  may  result  as  adjacent  lands 
are  exposed  to  more  intensive  uses. 

Alternative  2 would  provide  low-impact  recreation  opportunities  and  protection 
from  mineral  development,  as  well  as  protection  from  new  ROWs  and  vehicle 
uses,  thereby  enhancing  protection  for  any  cultural  resources  located  within  the 
seven  areas-identified  under  this  alternative,  totaling  182,336  acres.  Nineteen 
sites  are  recorded  within  the  lands  identified.  Additional  sites  are  suspected  to 
occur  within  these  lands.  Due  to  the  prescriptions  associated  with  areas  managed 
to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics,  indirect  impacts  to  adjacent  lands  may 
occur  as  more  intensive  uses  shift  to  those  lands.  This  has  the  potential  for 
adversely  affecting  sites  outside  of  these  protected  areas. 


From  Wild  Burro  Management 

Impacts  to  cultural  resources  are  essentially  the  same  for  all  alternatives.  Burros 
tend  to  congregate  at  water  sources  and  may  displace  artifacts  (vertically  or 
horizontally)  at  those  locations  where  water  sources  are  at  or  near  natural  springs, 
thereby  disturbing  site  context  with  resulting  loss  of  scientific  data  from 
individual  sites.  Similar  damage  may  occur  as  a result  of  burros  trailing  across 
significant  sites. 


From  Special  Designations 

Increased  visitation  to  the  designated  ACEC  may  result  in  both  intentional  and 
inadvertent  damage  to  archaeological  resources.  Impacts  include  but  are  not 
limited  to  surface  artifact  theft  and  breakage,  artifact  displacement,  vandalism, 
and  unauthorized  digging  for  artifacts. 

The  majority  of  the  historic  period  artifacts  have  been  removed  from  the 
Schwanbeck’s  site,  possibly  by  visitors  using  the  Back  Country  Byway. 
Designation  of  additional  byways  has  the  potential  for  increased  visitation, 
resulting  in  both  intentional  and  inadvertent  damage  to  cultural  resources 
adjacent  to  the  byways. 
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In  general,  management  of  designated  wilderness  and  the  Cactus  Plain 
Wilderness  Study  Area  provides  protection  for  sites  located  within  those  areas 
from  vehicle  use,  construction  of  roads  and  utilities,  and  other  ground-disturbing 
activities.  The  protective  impact  to  sites  in  these  areas  is  similar  in  kind  and 
scope  across  all  alternatives. 

Please  refer  to  the  Arizona  Statewide  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Legislative 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (December  1994)  for  analysis  of  impacts  to 
cultural  resources  resulting  from  Wild  and  Scenic  River  designation. 


Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 

Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan)  has  identified  five  areas  for  ACEC  designation, 
totaling  74,554  acres.  Four  of  the  areas  were  specifically  identified  to  protect 
cultural  resources,  two  of  which  were  also  identified  for  Native  American  values. 
One  hundred-ninety  sites  are  recorded  within  the  ACEC  identified  in  this 
alternative  including  significant  sites  currently  managed  under  Conservation  for 
Future  Use.  Sites  within  the  ACEC  would  be  afforded  enhanced  protection 
under  ACEC  management.  Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan)  provides  a high  level 
of  protection  for  cultural  resources  as  a result  of  ACEC  designation. 

Alternative  1 (No  Action)  has  only  one  designated  ACEC,  comprising 
32,608  acres,  which  contains  10  previously  recorded  sites  This  alternative 
provides  protection  for  these  resources  as  well  as  sites  located  within  the  ACEC 
that  have  not  yet  been  identified.  This  alternative  provides  the  least  amount  of 
protection  for  significant  cultural  resources  as  a result  of  ACEC  designation. 

Alternative  2 has  identified  nine  areas  for  ACEC  designation,  totaling 
138,987  acres.  Six  of  the  areas  were  specifically  identified  to  protect  cultural 
resources  and  three  were  identified  for  Native  American  values.  Two  hundred- 
six  are  recorded  within  the  ACEC  identified  in  this  alternative  including 
significant  sites  currently  managed  under  Conservation  for  Future  Use.  Sites 
within  the  ACEC  would  be  afforded  enhanced  protection  under  ACEC 
management.  Alternative  2 provides  the  highest  level  of  protection  for  cultural 
resources  as  a result  of  ACEC  designation. 

Alternative  3 has  identified  five  areas  for  ACEC  designation,  totaling 
37,484  acres.  Four  of  the  areas  were  identified  specifically  for  protection  of 
cultural  resources,  one  of  which  was  also  identified  for  Native  American  values. 
Five  sites  are  recorded  within  these  areas  including  several  currently  being 
managed  under  Conservation  for  Future  Use.  Other  than  Alternative  1 
(No  Action),  this  alternative  provides  the  least  protection  for  significant  cultural 
resources  as  a result  of  ACEC  designation. 

Alternative  4 has  identified  six  areas  for  ACEC  designation,  totaling 
77,825  acres.  Four  of  the  areas  were  specifically  identified  to  protect  cultural 
resources,  two  of  which  were  also  identified  for  Native  American  values. 
Seventeen  sites  are  recorded  within  these  areas,  including  several  currently  being 
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managed  under  Conservation  for  Future  Use.  This  alternative  provides  more 
protection  to  cultural  resources  from  ACEC  designation  than  Alternatives  1 
(No  Action)  or  3 but  substantially  less  than  Alternative  2. 


Back  Country  Byways 

Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan)  would  allow  designation  of  three  Back  Country 
Byways  during  the  life  of  the  plan.  If  sites  are  located  adjacent  to  these  byways, 
there  is  a potential  for  damage  from  both  indirect  and  direct  impacts  as  a result  of 
designation  and  implementation  from  visitors  collecting  artifacts,  visitors  pulling 
off  the  side  of  the  road  thereby  displacing  artifacts,  and  similar  behavior.  This 
has  the  potential  to  impact  more  sites  than  Alternative  1 (No  Action)  and  2 but 
less  than  Alternative  3.  This  is  the  same  as  Alternative  4. 

Alternative  1 (No  Action)  has  one  Back  Country  Byway,  Parker  Dam  Road.  One 
site,  Schwanbeck’s  Store,  is  adjacent  to  the  Back  Country  Byway.  This  site  is 
currently  interpreted  for  the  public.  No  additional  impacts  are  anticipated  as  a 
result  of  this  alternative. 

Alternative  2 would  not  allow  the  designation  of  additional  Back  Country 
Byways  during  the  life  of  the  RMP.  The  impacts  would  be  the  same  as 
Alternative  1 (No  Action). 

Alternative  3 would  allow  designation  of  seven  Back  Country  Byways  during  the 
life  of  the  plan.  If  sites  are  located  adjacent  to  these  byways,  there  is  a potential 
for  damage  from  both  direct  and  indirect  impacts  as  a result  of  designation  and 
implementation.  This  has  the  potential  to  impact  more  sites  than  under  all  of  the 
other  alternatives. 

Impacts  specifically  related  to  designation  of  Back  Country  Byways  under 
Alternative  4 would  be  the  same  as  or  similar  to  those  described  for  Alternative  5 
(Proposed  Plan). 


Wilderness  Areas  and  Wilderness  Study  Area 

Accommodation  would  be  made  for  traditional  or  sacred  use  by  Native 
Americans  of  designated  wilderness  and  the  Cactus  Plain  Wilderness  Study  Area, 
if  needs  for  such  uses  are  identified  by  Indian  tribes. 


Cumulative  Impacts 

There  are  no  specific  activities  in  General  Management  Plans  for  cities  and 
counties  that  specifically  impact  cultural  resources.  Limitations  to  off-highway 
special  events  due  to  the  presence  of  significant  cultural  resources  have  the 
potential  to  impact  local  towns  and  community  groups.  Sites  managed  for  Public 
Use  have  the  potential  for  enhancing  cultural  tourism  for  local  communities,  tour 
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guides,  and  local  museums,  particularly  if  a partnership  is  developed  with  county 
or  local  government.  Incremental  loss  of  cultural  resources  would  continue  due 
to  natural  processes  and  inadvertent  or  intentional  damage  from  off-highway 
driving,  mineral  exploration,  and  restoration  activities. 


Impacts  on  Paleontological  Resources 

Impacts  to  paleontological  resources  can  be  characterized  as  those  allocations  or 
actions  that  result  in  loss,  degradation,  or  destruction  of  vertebrate  fossils  or 
noteworthy  occurrences  of  invertebrate  or  plant  fossils.  Avoidance  is  the 
preferred  method  to  prevent  loss,  but  other  mitigation  can  reduce  and  resolve 
adverse  effect  to  significant  localities. 

No  impacts  to  paleontological  resources  have  been  identified  as  a result  of 
cultural  resource  management,  rangeland  management/grazing,  wild  burro  or 
visual  resource  management,  special  designations,  or  lands  managed  to  maintain 
wilderness  characteristics. 


From  Lands  and  Realty 

Disposal  of  public  lands  under  all  alternatives  would  also  dispose  of 
paleontological  resources  if  they  occur  on  said  lands.  This  can  be  mitigated  by 
conducting  a records  and  literature  search  to  see  if  sampling  or  survey  by  a 
qualified  paleontologist  would  be  appropriate  and  collecting  fossil  localities  or 
conducting  other  paleontological  research.  Potential  loss  of  these  resources 
varies  by  alternative  based  on  number  of  acres  subject  to  disposal  and  whether 
these  lands  have  fossils.  The  greater  the  number  of  acres,  the  higher  potential  for 
impacting  paleontological  resources. 


Alternative 

Acres  for  disposal 

1 

51,949 

2 

34,039 

3 

83,545 

4 

56,785 

5 

50,616 

Ground-disturbing  construction  for  ROWs  has  the  potential  to  disturb 
paleontological  resources.  This  can  be  mitigated  by  conducting  a records  and 
literature  search  to  see  if  sampling  or  survey  by  a qualified  paleontologist  would 
be  appropriate  and  collecting  fossil  localities  or  conducting  other  paleontological 
research.  Potential  loss  of  these  resources  varies  by  alternative  based  on  number 
of  acres  subject  to  disturbance  and  the  presence  of  paleontological  resources. 

The  greater  the  number  of  acres  actually  disturbed  by  future  ROW,  the  higher 
potential  for  impacting  paleontological  resources.  Alternative  3 has  the  highest 
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number  of  acres  available  and  Alternative  1 has  the  least.  Alternate  2 has  more 
acres  available  than  Alternative  1 but  fewer  than  3,  4 and  5.  Alternatives  4 and  5 
have  more  acres  available  than  Alternatives  1 or  2 but  fewer  than  Alternative  3. 


From  Minerals  Management 

Mining  activities  for  locatable  minerals  and  excavation  and  removal  of  saleable 
materials  have  the  potential  to  disturb  or  destroy  paleontological  resources.  This 
impact  can  be  mitigated  by  conducting  a records  and  literature  search  to  see  if 
sampling  or  survey  by  a qualified  paleontologist  would  be  appropriate  and 
collecting  fossil  localities  or  conducting  other  paleontological  research.  Potential 
loss  of  these  resources  varies  by  alternative  based  on  the  number  of  acres  subject 
to  disturbance.  The  lower  the  number  of  acres  subject  to  disturbance,  the  less 
potential  for  impacting  paleontological  resources,  if  present. 


Alternative 

Acres  restricted  from  mineral  material  disposal 

1 

447,611 

2 

547,076 

3 

180,011 

4 

447,043 

5 

299,297 

From  Paleontological  Resource  Management 

Identification  and  interpretation  of  invertebrate  and  plant  fossil  localities,  under 
Alternative  3,  to  facilitate  collection  by  the  public  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
these  resources  but  enhance  public  education  and  recreation  opportunities. 


From  Recreation  Management 

Development  of  new  recreation  facilities  or  improvement  at  existing  facilities  has 
the  potential  to  impact  paleontological  resources  due  to  ground-disturbing 
activities  if  fossils  are  present.  This  effect  can  be  mitigated  by  condueting  a 
records  and  literature  search  to  see  if  sampling  or  survey  by  a qualified 
paleontologist  would  be  appropriate  and  collecting  fossil  localities  or  condueting 
other  paleontological  research.  Alternative  2 has  the  least  potential  to  impact 
paleontological  values.  Alternative  3 has  the  greatest  potential  to  impact  these 
resources.  Alternatives  4 and  5 have  less  potential  to  impaet  fossils  than 
Alternative  3 but  more  than  Alternative  2. 
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From  Travel  Management 

Compaction  from  vehicles  has  the  potential  to  crush  and  destroy  fossils  located  at 
or  near  the  surface.  Potential  loss  of  these  resources  varies  by  alternative  based 
on  the  number  of  acres  subject  to  disturbance  from  OHV  area  designations  (open 
or  closed  to  motorized  vehicles).  The  smaller  the  number  of  acres  subject  to 
disturbance,  the  less  potential  for  impacting  paleontological  resources,  if  present. 
Alternatives  1 and  2 have  the  most  acres  closed  and  smallest  number  of  acres 
open.  Alternative  5 has  the  same  acreage  closed  as  Alternatives  3 and  4 but  more 
acres  open  than  all  other  alternatives;  therefore.  Alternative  5 has  the  most 
potential  to  impact  paleontological  resources  (see  Table  2-26). 


From  Biological  Resources  Management 

Development  of  springs  and  seeps  or  rehabilitation  of  riparian  areas,  wetlands,  or 
springs  has  the  potential  to  impact  fossils  at  or  below  the  ground  surface  at  the 
springs.  Fossilized  remains  exposed  at  or  immediately  below  the  ground  surface 
could  be  damaged  or  destroyed  by  manual  or  mechanical  vegetation 
removal/treatments.  Impacts  are  the  same  for  all  alternatives. 


From  Fire  Management 

Under  all  alternatives,  exposed  fossil  resources  would  continue  to  be  subject  to 
scorching  or  cracking  by  wildland  fire;  however,  the  impact  of  such  fires  on  such 
resources  has  not  been  quantified.  Organic  materials  (Pleistocene  and  later), 
such  as  the  remains  of  mammoths  and  other  large  land  mammals,  would 
potentially  be  damaged  or  destroyed  by  wildland  fire  and  mechanical  suppression 
activities  or  hazardous  fuel  reduction  activities. 


Cumulative  Impacts 

There  are  no  specific  activities  in  General  Management  Plans  for  cities  and 
counties  that  specifically  impact  paleontological  resources.  Limitations  to  off- 
highway  special  events  due  to  the  presence  of  significant  paleontological 
resources  have  the  potential  to  impact  local  towns  and  community  groups. 


Impacts  on  Special  Designations 

This  analysis  covers  the  suitable  Wild  and  Scenic  River  segments  of  the  Bill 
Williams  River,  existing  WAs,  the  Cactus  Plain  WSA,  existing  or  potential 
ACEC,  and  existing  or  potential  Back  Country  Byways.  Effects  to  Special 
Designations  can  be  characterized  as  those  allocations  or  management  actions 
that  result  in  loss,  degradation,  or  improvement  and  protection  of  the  designating 
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values  for  which  any  one  of  these  areas  had  been  identified  or  set  aside  to 
conserve. 

Data  used  to  develop  this  analysis  were  consolidated  from  Geographic 
Information  Systems  (GIS)  databases  covering  LR2000  data  created  by  Premier 
Data. 

The  following  resources  will  not  be  discussed  as  no  direct  impacts  are  anticipated 
as  a result  of  their  management:  special  designations,  paleontological  resources, 
fire  management,  visual  resources,  wild  burros,  or  lands  managed  to  maintain 
wilderness  characteristics. 


From  Cultural  Resource  Management 

Management  actions  described  under  Cultural  Resources  that  have  the  potential 
to  affect  special  designations  are  the  categorizing  of  cultural  resource  sites  as  one 
of  the  following:  managed  for  Public  Use,  for  Traditional  Use,  for  Experimental 
Use,  for  Conservation  for  Future  Use,  or  discharged  from  management.  These 
categories  establish  management  goals  that  could  either  enhance  or  result  in 
degradation  of  the  designating  values  for  special  designations  by  prescribing 
management  actions  that  would  conform  or  conflict  with  the  designating  values. 

Swansea  townsite  has  been  managed  as  a cultural  site  for  Public  Use  since  1995 
and  would  continue  as  such  under  all  alternatives.  A direct  effect  of  this  cultural 
action  is  to  enhance  designating  values  for  the  potential  Swansea  Historic  ACEC 
by  providing  for  visitor  use  while  protecting  cultural  sites  found  within  the 
boundaries.  Generally  cultural  prescriptions  for  any  of  potential  ACEC  would 
only  enhance  and  maintain  those  values  for  which  the  potential  ACEC  would  be 
designated. 

Managing  cultural  sites  within  WAs  could  require  the  establishment  of 
permanent  protective  structures,  such  as  barriers  or  signs  that  could  directly 
reduce  the  naturalness  of  locations  within  wilderness.  Cultural  sites  allocated  for 
traditional  uses  may  require  the  use  of  mechanical  transportation  to  allow  tribal 
elders  access  to  these  sites.  These  types  of  actions  would  result  in  loss  of 
solitude  and  opportunities  for  unconfined  recreation.  It  is  the  cumulative  impact 
of  these  types  of  actions  that  would  result  in  loss  of  wilderness  values  over  time. 


From  Rangeland  Management/Grazing 

Section  4(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  provides  that  grazing  of  livestock, 
where  established  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  act  designation  of  the  area  as 
wilderness,  shall  continue.  ACEC  are  also  available  for  grazing  unless  specific 
areas  are  removed  to  protect  specific  resources.  (For  example,  an  intaglio  may 
be  fenced  to  protect  it  from  cattle  and  vehicles.)  A loss  or  degradation  of 
designating  values  can  occur  through  overgrazing,  and/or  trailing.  (See  Impacts 
to  Cultural  Sites  and  Biological  Resources.)  There  is  a reduction  in  the  potential 
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to  affect  a designating  value  for  a wilderness  area  or  potential  ACEC  when 
management  of  rangeland  resources  meets  the  land  health  standards. 

There  are  an  estimated  24  range-related  facilities  (corrals,  livestock  tanks,  key 
point  monitoring  sites,  enclosures,  etc.),  8 miles  of  fence  line,  and  3.3  miles  of 
pipeline  within  the  WAs/WSA.  An  estimated  4 miles  of  range  fencing  is  found 
within  the  current  boundaries  of  Three  River  ACEC.  No  other  range  facilities  are 
found  within  the  existing  or  proposed  boundaries  of  proposed  or  designated 
ACEC.  These  facilities  impact  the  naturalness  of  the  WAs,  and  maintenance 
and/or  installation  of  additional  structures  can  result  in  degradation  of 
designating  values  for  these  areas.  Common  to  all  alternatives  is  the  effect  of 
limiting  any  new  grazing  structures  in  Cactus  Plain  WSA  “to  those  range 
facilities  essential  to  maintain  the  area’s  unique  plant  community,”  which  would 
protect  the  stability  of  the  dune  ecosystem,  one  of  the  designating  value  for  the 
area.  The  RMP  is  not  specific  in  detail  to  quantify  potential  effects  of  additional 
grazing  structures  needed  over  the  life  of  this  plan  on  those  special  designations 
listed  in  Table  4-7. 

Under  Alterative  2 all  grazing  activities  would  be  eliminated.  The  lack  of 
grazing  could  initially  increase  the  designating  values  for  an  existing  or  potential 
special  designation.  With  no  grazing,  livestock  would  not  be  used  to  meet 
desired  plant  community  objectives.  Over  the  life  of  this  plan  invasive  non- 
native plant  species,  currently  limited  through  grazing,  has  the  potential  to  impact 
the  designating  character  or  value  of  a wilderness  area  or  ACEC. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  of  the  potential  Backcountry  Byways  would  be 
impacted  from  proposed  grazing  management  activities.  Grazing  activities  could 
be  considered  part  of  the  designating  values  depending  on  the  byway  and  the 
interpretive  topics  for  that  byway. 

From  Lands  and  Realty  Actions 


Land  Tenure 

Private  lands  (including  state  lands  and  mineral  or  subsurface  in  private 
ownership)  within  the  boundaries  of  existing  or  potential  Special  Designations, 
while  not  considered  part  of  the  Special  Designation,  have  the  capacity  to 
degrade  the  designating  values  for  these  areas  if  developed.  Table  4-7  shows  the 
maximum  acreage  that  could  be  impacted.  Acquisition  of  the  private  lands  limits 
the  possibility  of  surface  disturbing  activities,  visual  degradation,  lost  of  specific 
values  such  as  cultural  resources,  habitat,  or  the  opportunity  for  solitude. 
Acquisition  of  private  inholdings  (common  to  Alternatives  2 through  5 [Proposed 
Plan])  over  the  life  of  this  plan  could  reduce  loss  associated  with  private  lands 
development  and  even  maintain  or  enhance  designating  specific  values  such  as 
adding  new  cultural  sites  to  the  area.  The  ability  of  LHFO  to  acquire  any  private 
inholdings  within  any  Special  Designation  is  limited  by  future  federal  budgets 
and  willing  sellers. 
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Table  4-7.  Private  Lands  within  Special  Designations 


Special  Designated 
Areas 

Acreage  by  Alternative 

1 (No 
Action) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(Proposed 

Plan) 

Wilderness  Areas  and  WSA 

22,600 

22,600 

22,600 

22,600 

22,600 

ACEC 

18,547 

55,014 

12,308 

45,394 

38,640 

Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers® 

1,223 

1,223 

1,223 

1,223 

1,223 

Backcountry  Byways'’ 

unknown 

unknown 

unknown 

unknown 

unknown 

“ Does  not  include  acres  of  private/state  lands  already  listed  within  adjacent  WAs. 

^ As  potential  byways  would  only  be  completed  in  partnerships  with  local  communities,  it  is  unlikely  that 
BLM  would  find  it  necessary  to  acquire  easements. 


Land  Use  Authorizations 

Prospective  effects  from  ROWs  and/or  leases  for  private  or  other  governmental 
actions  on  public  lands  are  similar  to  those  listed  above  for  development  on 
private  lands.  Land  Use  Authorizations  are  not  allowed  within  designated  WAs 
and  WSA,  except  for  utilities  and  access  roads  that  provide  service  to  nonfederal 
land  within  these  areas.  Thus  no  additional  impacts  are  anticipated  from  use 
authorizations  to  Designated  Wilderness  Areas/WSA. 

Use  authorizations  that  currently  fall  within  other  types  of  existing  or  potential 
Special  Designations  vary  from  roads,  communication  facilities,  oil  and  gas  lines, 
power  lines,  water  lines,  and  buildings.  Each  use  authorization  stipulates  specific 
restrictions  on  the  type  of  surface-disturbing  activities  that  may  be  allowed  and 
the  maximum  width  or  area  authorized  for  these  activities.  For  example  the 
authorization  may  provide  a power  company  a 25-foot-wide  area  on  either  side  of 
their  line,  but  the  actual  disturbance  may  be  only  10  feet  or  less.  Table  4-8  lists 
the  number  of  ROWS  within  different  alternative  special  designation  boundaries 
and  provides  a rough  estimate  of  maximum  acres  that  potentially  could  result  in 
loss  or  degradation  of  designing  values.  New  use  authorizations  within  any 
special  designation  created  by  this  RMP  would  require  mitigation  or  stipulations 
to  limit  or  mitigate  those  losses. 

Five  of  the  utility  corridors  may  affect  Special  Designations  as  listed  in 
Table  4-9.  Nothing  in  the  PRMP  removes  or  modifies  existing  structures  found 
within  these  corridors. 
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Table  4>9.  Percentage  of  ACEC  Designation  Affected  by  Utility  Corridors 


Designated  Percentage  of  Acreage,  ACEC 

Potential  ACECs  Affected  Utility  Alternatives 


Corridors® 

Alt.  1 

Alt.  2 

Alt.  3 

Alt.  4 

Alt.  5 

Lake  Havasu’s  Aubrey  Hills 

UC2A  Alt  1 

NA 

28% 

30% 

31% 

- 

Natural  Area 

Alt  2,3,4 

NA 

28% 

30% 

31% 

- 

Beale  Slough  Riparian  and 

UC3  Alt  1 

NA 

51% 

- 

- 

51% 

Cultural 

Alt  2,3,4 

NA 

51% 

- 

- 

51% 

UC2A  Alt  1 

NA 

19% 

18% 

21% 

_ 

Bullhead  Bajada  Natural  and 
Cultural 

Alt  2,3, 4,5 

NA 

19% 

18% 

21% 

17% 

WUG  2 Alt  3,4 

NA 

10% 

- 

- 

10% 

Black  Peak  Cultural 

UC6B  Alt  1 

NA 

42% 

- 

- 

- 

Alt  2,3,4  (reroute) 

NA 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cienega  Historic  Mining  District 

UC6B  Alt  1 

NA 

3% 

UC2  Alt  2,3,4 

NA 

3% 

- 

- 

- 

Crossman  Peak  Scenic 

UC2A  Alt  1 

NA 

4% 

14% 

<1% 

<1% 

Alt  2,3,4,5 

NA 

4% 

14% 

<1% 

Whipple  Wash  Natural  Area 

None 

NA 

0% 

- 

- 

- 

Three  Rivers  Riparian  ACEC 

UC-4  Alt  1 

10% 

18% 

15% 

LGN-11  Alt  2,4,5 

10% 

37% 

- 

31% 

31% 

Swansea  Historic  District 

None 

NA 

0% 

_ 

_ 

_ 

^ Alternative  1 only  has  one  ACEC  and  also  has  only  “identified”  corridors  whereas  the  other  alternatives 
designate  these  corridors. 


Maintenance  activities  for  the  existing  utilities  structures  have  the  potential  to 
degrade  designating  values  though  any  surface-disturbing  actions  such  as  grading 
maintenance  roads. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  designating  these  utility  corridors  would  be  to 
concentrate  any  new  major  utility  lines/structures  within  a 1-  to  2-mile-wide  area 
of  the  corridors.  The  potential  concentration  may  result  in  loss  or  degradation  of 
the  designating  values  for  the  areas  listed  in  Table  4-7. 

Utility  Corridor  (UC)  #5  crosses  the  Proposed  Bill  Williams  River  Scenic 
Segment  and  Three  Rivers  Riparian  ACEC.  Area  of  potential  direct  impacts  is 
primarily  state  land  that  could  be  acquired  by  BLM  during  the  life  of  this  plan. 
Alterative  one  has  a more  stringent  limitation  of  “no  additional...  utility  rights-of- 
ways”  would  be  authorized  in  the  Bill  William’s  Riparian  Management  Area  (see 
Alternative  1 biological  resources),  which  would  prohibit  any  future  utility 
expansion  within  UC  #5  and  would  limit  effects  to  the  maintenance  activities  for 
the  current  pipeline  within  the  corridor. 
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There  is  existing  communication  equipment  on  Crossman  Peak,  within  the 
potential  ACEC.  This  is  not  or  would  not  be  a designated  communication  site. 
Currently,  there  is  a communication  tower  on  private/public  land,  with  a small 
BLM  repeater  on  public  lands.  Both  facilities  are  accessed  by  approximately 
1 .5-mile  limited  access  dirt  road  and  are  powered  by  either  solar  power  or 
generators.  Not  designating  this  peak  as  a communication  site  restricts  the 
development  on  BLM  lands  to  the  existing  footprint.  The  communication  site  on 
private  lands  potentially  can  directly  impact  the  Crossman  Peak  Scenic  ACEC  in 
Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  and  5 (Proposed  Plan),  by  requiring  a ROW  for  the  existing 
road  and  adding  utility  lines.  BLM  is  required  by  law  to  provide  access  to 
private  lands. 

The  potential  Black  Peak  Cultural  ACEC  has  a designated  communication  site  on 
the  peak.  The  decision  to  not  designate  this  peak  as  a communication  site  would 
be  carried  forward  from  Alterative  1 (No  Action)  to  all  of  the  other  alternatives. 
Removal  of  the  communication  equipment  would  restore  the  naturalness  of  this 
peak  and  would  increase  the  religious  and  traditional  values  of  the  peak  to  the 
Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes.  The  spiritual  importance  of  the  peak  is  a 
designating  value  or  feature  of  the  proposed  ACEC  in  Alternative  2. 


From  Minerals  Management 

Saleable  and  Leasable  Minerals 

Under  all  alternatives  the  Wilderness  Areas  are  closed  to  mineral  leasing  and 
mineral  material  disposals;  therefore  no  impacts  are  anticipated  from  these  types 
of  activities.  Cactus  Plain  WSA  is  closed  to  saleable  mineral  development  under 
all  alternatives;  therefore  there  would  be  no  impacts.  Cactus  Plain  WSA  is  open 
to  mineral  leasing  development  in  Alternative  1 , but  there  is  no  known  potential 
for  leasable  minerals;  therefore  no  impact  is  anticipated.  Cactus  Plain  WSA  has 
a no  surface  occupancy  stipulation  for  mineral  leasing  for  Alternatives  2,  3,  4, 
and  5;  therefore  there  would  be  no  impacts  from  mineral  leasing. 

Mineral  disposal  activities  could  directly  impact  other  potential  special 
designations.  Anticipated  types  of  impacts  include  large  disturbances  to  the 
surface,  construction  of  roads  or  expansion  of  existing  roads,  increased  traffic, 
change  in  line  and  form  of  the  landscape,  and  degradation  of  vegetative  cover, 
air,  soil,  and  water  qualities.  Mineral  material  disposals  would  also  be  permitted 
along  Back  Country  Byways.  Quantifying  the  scope  of  impending  impact  to 
these  special  designations  over  the  life  of  this  plan  is  not  possible  with  the  data 
currently  available.  The  special  designations  most  likely  to  be  directly  or 
indirectly  impacted  are  those  close  to  the  population  centers  along  the  Colorado 
River.  Alternatives  2,  4,  and  5 (Proposed  Plan)  limit  the  scope  of  possible 
impacts  by  restricting  mineral  material  disposals  from  the  potential  Bullhead 
Bajada  Natural  and  Cultural  ACEC  and  Beale  Slough  Riparian  and  Cultural 
ACEC.  Mineral  disposals  elsewhere  in  special  designations  would  be  subject  to 
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special  stipulations  and  mitigation  designed  to  protect  designating  values,  which 
would  be  determined  through  the  site-specific  NEPA  analysis. 

All  of  the  potential  ACEC  with  the  exception  of  the  riparian  zones  within  the 
Three  Rivers  Riparian  ACEC  are  open  to  surface  occupancy  for  mineral  leasing 
under  all  alternatives.  Approximately  238  acres  within  the  Three  Rivers  Riparian 
ACEC  would  have  no  surface  occupancy  stipulations  under  Alternatives  1 (No 
Action),  2,  4,  and  5 (Proposed  Plan).  While  the  other  areas  could  have 
disturbances  related  to  mineral  leasing,  none  of  these  areas  have  any  known 
potential  (Rauzi  2001). 


Locatable  Minerals 

No  impacts  are  expected  with  WAs  as  they  are  withdrawn  from  mineral  entry. 
Cactus  Plain  WSA,  while  open  to  mineral  entry,  is  subject  to:  BLM’s  Interim 
Management  Policy  and  Guidelines  for  Lands  Under  Wilderness  Review  (H- 
8550-1)  and  CRF  3802,  which  establishes  procedures  to  prevent  impainnent  of 
the  suitability  of  lands  under  wilderness  review  for  inclusion  in  the  wilderness 
system. 

Designated  ACEC  and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  would  require  a plan  of 
operations  to  be  filed  for  all  locatable  mining  activity  that  would  exceed  casual 
use,  per  43  CFR  3809.  Mineral  development  would  be  subject  to  special 
stipulations  and  mitigation  designed  to  protect  designating  values,  which  would 
be  determined  through  the  site-specific  NEPA  analysis. 

Impending  decisions  under  mineral  management  include  specific  acres  within 
potential  special  designations  to  be  recommended  for  mineral  withdrawal.  Once 
withdrawn  from  mineral  entry,  claims  would  not  be  permitted  on  these  areas. 
Valid  and  existing  rights  would  be  maintained  for  claims  at  the  time  of 
withdrawal.  The  Swansea  Townsite,  which  is  located  within  the  proposed 
Swansea  Historic  District  ACEC,  would  under  Alternatives  2 through  5 
(Proposed  Plan),  have  approximately  200  acres  recommended  for  withdrawal. 
The  recommended  withdrawn  acres  include  those  sites  of  greatest  cultural 
importance,  such  as  the  historic  buildings  and  foundations  and  the  Railroad 
Canyon,  which  are  eligible  for  listing  on  the  NRHP.  Under  Alternatives  1 (No 
Action),  2,  4,  and  5 (Proposed  Plan),  approximately  238  acres  would  be 
recommended  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Three  Rivers  Riparian  ACEC  and 
another  185  acres  from  within  the  Bullhead  Bajada  Natural  and  Cultural  ACEC. 


From  Recreation  Management 

Recreation  opportunities  are  intrinsic  designating  resource  values  for  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers,  Back  Country  Byways  and  Wilderness  Areas  opportunities  for 
unconfined  recreation").  While  not  a designating  value  for  ACEC,  recreational 
use  is  often  integral  to  the  public  realizing  the  designating  values  within  an 
ACEC.  Recreation  management  actions  can  better  manage  this  use  to  protect  the 
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Other  designating  values  of  these  area  such  as  cultural  or  wildlife  resources, 
scenic  quality,  opportunity  for  solitude,  and/or  naturalness  of  special  designation. 
This  analysis  focuses  on  anticipated  effects  from  BLM’s  recreation  management 
actions  rather  than  the  recreational  activity.  A ROS  inventory  was  completed  in 
2005,  showing  the  spectrum  of  current  recreation  experience  settings  within  the 
field  office.  WAs,  WSAs,  and  potential  Wild  and  Scenic  River  segments  all 
currently  provide  a Primitive  or  Semi  Primitive  experience.  Table  4-10  gives  the 
percentage  of  the  potential  ACEC  areas  (by  alternative)  and  the  current  type 
recreation  experience  provided  by  these  areas.  The  majority  of  the  potentially 
designated  ACEC  fall  into  the  Semi-Primitive  and  Rural  Natural  classes. 

Impacts  to  the  special  designations  are  anticipated  when  these  current 
recreational  experiences,  opportunities,  and  settings  (corresponding  to  the  ROS 
class)  are  changed  from  the  existing  situation  through  recreation  management 
actions. 


Table  4-10 

Percentage  of  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  in  Differing 
Recreation  Opportunity  Spectrum  Classes 

ACEC 

Alternative 

Percentage 

Primitive 

Semi- 

Primitive 

Rural 

Natural 

Rural 

Developed 

Suburban 

Urban 

1 

28 

25 

0 

47 

0 

0 

2 

1 

28 

59 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 

32 

67 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

31 

66 

3 

0 

0 

5 

1 

18 

75 

6 

0 

0 

Table  4-1 1 shows  the  percentage  of  potential  ACEC  overlapping  possible  SRMA 
allocations,  increasing  the  likelihood  of  recreational  management  actions 
impacting  the  designating  values  of  an  ACEC. 


Table  4-1 1 Percentage  of  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  Acreage 
Overlapping  Recreation  Allocations 

Percentage 

Alternative  Alternative  5 

1 (Proposed 

(No  Action)  Alternative  2 Alternative  3 Alternative  4 Plan) 

ERMA  100  49  2 42  56 

SRMA  0 51  98  58  44 

Notes: 

ERMA  = Extensive  Recreation  Management  Area 

SRMA  = Special  Recreation  Management  Area 
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The  establishment  of  SRMAs  and  RMZ  with  specific  management  goals  to 
achieve  a recreation  experience  setting  (ROS  class)  has  the  potential  to  impact 
special  designations.  These  impacts  pertain  to  conflicts  between  recreation 
objectives  and  the  designating  values  of  areas  that  identify  them  as  ACEC.  The 
degree  of  impact  is  related  to  the  amount  of  change  in  the  ROS  class  to  achieve 
the  recreation  opportunity,  therefore  a change  from  Semi-Primitive  to  Rural 
Natural  would  denote  less  of  a change  than  one  from  Semi-Primitive  to  Rural 
Developed. 

Table  4-12  below  shows  the  changes  under  recreation  Alternative  2 of  ROS  class 
on  ACEC  within  the  SRMAs.  Managing  83%  ACEC  for  Rural  natural  settings 
would  afford  greater  protection  from  intensive  recreation  use  and  possibly 
limiting  recreational  development  under  Alternative  2.  Table  4-13  below  shows 
the  changes  under  recreation  Alternative  3 of  ROS  class  on  ACEC  within  the 
SRMAs.  ROS  classes  are  shifted  from  Rural  Natural  to  Rural  Developed. 
Greater  recreation  use  and  an  increase  in  development  are  undertaken  in  the 
ACEC  and  potentially  impact  the  designating  factors  that  may  qualify  as  an 
ACEC.  Table  4-14  shows  the  implicated  changes  of  ROS  class  on  ACEC  within 
the  SRMAs  for  Alternatives  4 and  5 (Proposed  Plan).  A more  resource  balanced 
approach  is  provided  while  allowing  recreational  development  and  activities  to 
take  place. 


Table  4-12.  Percentage  of  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  within  Special 
Recreation  Management  Areas  by  Recreation  Opportunity  Spectrum 
Class  under  Alternative  2 


ACEC 

Alternative 

Percentage 

Primitive 

Semi 

Primitive 

Rural 

Natural 

Rural 

Developed 

Suburban 

Urban 

2 

0 

16 

83 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

4 and 

5 (Proposed 
Plan) 

0 

0 

>99 

< 1 

0 

0 
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Table  4-13.  Percentage  of  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  within  Special 
Recreation  Management  Areas  by  Recreation  Opportunity  Spectrum 
Class  under  Alternative  3 


Percentage 


AUtU 

Alternative 

Primitive 

Semi 

Primitive 

Rural 

Natural 

Rural 

Developed 

Suburban 

Urban 

2 

< 1 

14 

30 

39 

17 

0 

3 

0 

0 

35 

65 

< 1 

0 

4 and 

5 (Proposed 
Plan) 

0 

0 

38 

54 

8 

0 

Table  4-14.  Percentage  of  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  within  Special 
Recreation  Management  Areas  by  Recreation  Opportunity  Spectrum 
Class  under  Alternatives  4 and  5 


ACEC 

Alternative 

Percentage 

Primitive 

Semi 

Primitive 

Rural 

Natural 

Rural 

Developed 

Suburban 

Urban 

2 

< 1 

16 

64 

19 

< 1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

>99 

< 1 

0 

0 

4 and 

5 (Proposed 
Plan) 

0 

0 

91 

9 

< 1 

0 

From  Travel  Management 

Potential  impacts  from  use  of  existing  routes  to  Special  Designations  are: 
trespass  of  motorized  vehicles  into  closed  areas  such  as  wilderness  areas.  Also 
there  can  be  impacts  from  non-authorized  cross  country  use  coming  off  of 
existing  trails,  and  the  edge  effect  of  parking  and  passing  along  motorized  routes 
possibly  impacting  designating  values.  Designating  routes  open  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  closed  routes  can  increase  the  public’s  compliance  of  staying  on 
a travel  network. 

The  travel  management  proposed  in  Alternatives  2 through  4 would  evaluate  the 
potential  for  a specific  route  to  impact  the  designating  values  during  the 
development  of  the  TMP.  Under  Alternative  1 this  evaluation  and  route 
designation  would  also  occur  but  during  development  and  writing  a plan  for  the 
specific  special  designation.  These  types  of  plans  would  be  completed  as  needed 
and  could  be  done  at  any  time  over  the  life  of  this  RMP.  Route  designation 
would  allow  for  limitations  or  closure  of  routes  to  reduce  the  potential  for 
degrading  specific  values.  Defining  existing  routes  as  those  inventoried 
(Alternatives  2 through  5)  would  allow  for  immediate  rehabilitation  of  “wildcaf’ 
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routes  until  the  designation  process  is  completed  in  these  areas.  Table  4-15 
below  shows  the  number  of  miles  of  existing  routes  (as  inventoried)  that  could 
potentially  impact  the  ACEC  by  alternative.  Existing  routes  as  defined  under 
Alternative  1 allow  for  the  continued  use  of  all  washes  as  open  routes,  increasing 
the  potential  impacts  to  designating  values. 


Table  4-15.  Miles  of  Routes  Impacting  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 

Alternative  5 
(Proposed 


Alternative  2 

Alternative  3 

Alternative  4 

Plan) 

Aubrey  Hills  Naturaf 

84 

48 

59 

- 

Bullhead  Bajada  Natural  and 
Cultural 

28 

7 

19 

35 

Beale  Slough  Riparian  and 
Cultural 

2l 

1 

2 

21 

Black  Peak  Cultural 

>1 

- 

- 

- 

Cienega  Mining  District 

24 

- 

- 

- 

Crossman  Peak  Scenic 

175 

85 

125 

122 

Swansea  Historic 

45 

19 

36 

45 

Three  Rivers  Riparian 

91 

- 

40 

40 

Whipple  Wash  Natural 

20 

- 

- 

- 

^ Routes  in  Aubrey  Hills  are  limited  to  authorized  motorized  vehicles  only  and  hiking,  biking,  or  equestrian  use. 


From  Biological  Resources  Management 

An  estimated  70%  of  the  potential  ACECs  regardless  of  the  ACECs  alternative 
boundary  would  also  be  allocated  as  WHA  (except  for  the  potential  Black 
Mountain  Cultural  ACEC,  which  has  no  acres  allocated  as  WHA)  providing  for 
improvement  and  protection  of  the  natural  resource  designating  values. 

The  management  action  that  states  “BLM  would  manage  for  proper  functioning 
condition  within  riparian  areas  and  springs,”  may  place  disruption  to  the 
“untrammeled  wilderness  characteristics”  around  springs  in  all  designated 
wilderness  areas  and  the  Bill  Williams  wild  segments  within  Swansea  and 
Rawhide  Mountain  Wilderness  Area.  The  removal  of  non-native  salt  cedar  could 
be  required  and  subject  to  intensive  management  prescriptions.  Restoration 
would  enhance  certain  biological  and  scientific  benefits,  while  both  the 
untrammeled  wilderness  characteristics  and  the  opportunity  for  both  solitude  and 
unconfmed  recreation  would  be  reduced.  The  amount  of  salt  cedar  in  the  Bill 
Williams  River  corridor  is  considerable.  The  extent  and  length  of  this  potential 
disturbance  is  depend  on  the  method  of  removal  and  would  be  evaluated  through 
future  project  plans. 
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The  management  action  under  Alternative  2 that  states  “to  maintain,  improve, 
and/or  increase  density/distribution  of  wildlife  waters  through  out  the  planning 
area,”  could  also  reduce  the  untrammeled  character  of  the  designated  wilderness 
areas.  Without  numbers  or  locations  of  new  “wildlife  waters”  the  extent  of  the 
potential  effects  to  wilderness  values  nor  to  ACECs’  designating  values  cannot 
be  evaluated.  This  action  includes  a statement  supporting  the  administrative  use 
of  motorized  access  to  wildlife  water  sites  in  non-motorized  areas.  The 
preauthorized  administrative  use  of  motorized  transportation  would  impact 
wilderness  characteristics  in  at  least  three  locations  within  designated  wilderness 
areas.  The  opportunity  for  solitude  is  degraded  every  time  where  mechanical 
transport  or  motorized  equipment  is  used  within  a designated  wilderness  area. 
There  is  not  enough  information  to  completely  evaluate  the  scope  and  cumulative 
effect  to  wilderness  values. 

From  Special  Designations 

The  impact  on  special  designations  are  defined  as  the  changing  impacts  that 
occur  to  public  lands  and  designating  values  due  to  the  difference  in  acreage 
covered  by  these  protective  measures  throughout  the  alternatives.  No  impacts  are 
anticipated  from  special  designations  for  Designated  Wilderness  Areas,  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  segments,  or  Back  Country  Byways. 

Across  the  alternatives,  designated  values  have  been  identified  that  warrant  the 
protective  mechanisms  implied  by  the  designation  of  an  ACEC.  Within  the 
alternatives,  the  amount  of  land  identified  alters  to  accommodate  varying 
management  goals  for  that  alternative.  The  boundaries  change  to  reflect  other 
resource  uses  of  the  land  and  other  designations  and  allocations  that  in  many 
cases  provide  enhanced  and/or  multiple-use  identities  to  those  lands. 

The  scale  and  scope  of  impacts  from  the  alternatives  are  very  similar.  Where 
designating  values  are  not  protected  by  an  ACEC  or  another 
designation/allocation  designed  to  protect  or  enhance  these  values,  then  the 
impacts  can  be  great.  Examples  of  these  potential  impacts  include  loss  of 
wildlife  habitat,  degradation  to  cultural  resources,  and  depreciation  of  scenic 
value.  These  impacts  are  discussed  through  the  other  resource  sections  within 
this  chapter. 

Under  Alternative  1 (No  Action)  protection  is  afforded  to  the  least  amount  of 
land  by  continuing  the  designation  of  only  the  existing  acres  for  Three  Rivers 
Riparian  ACEC.  This  greatly  impacts  those  designating  values  of  the  other  areas 
identified  in  this  document  that  are  not  afforded  some  other  means  of  protection 
(e.g.,  wilderness,  WMA,  SCRMA). 

Under  Alternative  2 the  most  land  is  identified  with  each  ACEC  having  the 
biggest  acceptable  boundaries.  This  alternative  affords  greater  protection,  with 
nine  potential  ACECs  and  the  largest  number  of  acres  identified  for  designation. 
This  alternative  may  sacrifice  other  resource  concerns,  particularly  public  and 
consumptive  uses.  Where  public  and  consumptive  uses  are  not  in  conflict  with 
the  designating  values,  the  ACEC  designation  may  place  unnecessary  restrictions 
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on  public  lands  more  suitably  managed  under  a different  designation,  allocation, 
or  identification. 

Only  the  most  significant  designating  values  are  identified  under  Alternative  3 
with  smallest  amount  of  acres  identified  in  five  potential  ACECs.  This 
alternative  allows  other  resource  uses  and  permits  a greater  range  of  management 
for  those  uses.  The  potential  impacts  are  similar  to  those  mentioned  above  with 
an  additional  concern  that  by  so  tightly  identifying  those  areas  containing 
designating  values  they  might  receive  greater  public  attention  and  therefore  be 
placed  in  greater  jeopardy. 

Under  Alternatives  4 and  5 (Proposed  Plan)  several  identified  ACECs  have  not 
been  selected.  Instead  different  identifications  and  allocations  have  been  used  to 
provide  protection  for  the  potential  designating  values  while  preserving  other 
resource  concerns.  The  possible  impacts  of  this  approach  are  managerial  in 
nature.  Although  initial  conflicts  may  occur,  in  the  long  term,  interdisciplinary 
management  would  aid  in  the  protection,  enchantment,  and  growth  of  each 
resource. 


Cumulative  Impacts 

The  affected  environment  for  the  cumulative  effects  analysis  on  special 
designations  includes  the  neighboring  public  lands  as  well  as  other  nearby  special 
designations  such  as  wilderness  or  ACEC.  Nearby  special  designations  do  not 
need  to  be  within  the  planning  area  to  have  a synergistic  effect  on  any  one  special 
designation. 

The  close  proximity  of  wilderness  areas,  WSAs,  ACEC,  state  parks,  or  wildlife 
refuges  expands  the  overall  value  of  these  special  designated  areas  to  wildlife  and 
to  members  of  the  public  seeking  open  space  and  natural  areas.  As  an  example, 
the  area  of  influence  for  Gibraltar  Mountain  Wilderness  Area  is  expanded  by  the 
Bill  Williams  Refuge,  where  management  objectives  are  similar.  The  hiking  trail 
from  Buckskin  State  Park  could  decrease  the  opportunity  for  solitude  where  the 
trail  follows  the  wilderness  boundary  due  to  increased  visitation. 

ACECs  such  as  Bullhead  Bajada  Natural  and  Cultural  and  Crossman  Peak  Scenic 
Area  create  important  open  space  to  the  expanding  communities.  Lake  Havasu’s 
City  Council  has  been  looking  to  preserve  the  mountains  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  community.  This  outcome  would  increase  the  value  of  the  Crossman  Peak 
Scenic  Area  to  this  community.  The  pressure  from  recreational  use  in  these  areas 
is  greater  near  urban  areas.  The  cumulative  effect  would  be  increased  demand  on 
BLM  to  provide  infrastructures  such  as  trailheads,  maintained  trails,  and  parking 
areas  to  protect  the  designating  ACEC  values. 

Visitation  growth  on  public  lands  due  to  special  designation  status  has  not  been 
sufficiently  studied  to  evaluate  cumulative  impacts.  The  existing  designation  of 
National  Wilderness  Areas,  ACEC,  or  Back  Country  Byways  in  the  planning 
area  has  not  shown  a significant  increase  in  visitation. 
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In  terms  of  Back  Country  Byways,  impacts  from  increased  visitation  may 
logically  be  expected.  The  Parker  strip  doesn’t  show  increased  visitation  due  to 
the  Back  Country  Byway  designation,  but  the  actual  interpretive  sites  do  increase 
visitation  in  those  locations. 


Impacts  on  Visual  Resources 

This  analysis  covers  possible  visual  impacts  to  LHFO  landscapes.  Impacts  are 
characterized  as  those  allocations  or  actions  that  result  in  a change  of  form,  line, 
contrast  texture,  or  color  of  the  landscape  on  public  lands,  beyond  the  limits 
permitted  or  established  as  visual  resource  objectives  for  a specific  area  of  public 
land.  VRM  allocations  set  approved  VRM  class  objectives  that  all  management 
actions  must  meet  to  maintain  or  enhance  the  visual  resource  of  an  area. 

Few  RMP  potential  decisions  regardless  of  alternative  include  decisions  or 
actions  that  are  specific  enough  to  evaluate  the  intensity,  duration,  or  context  of 
these  impacts  to  visual  resources.  All  implementation  actions  for  this  RMP,  or 
any  action  through  NEPA,  would  seek  by  design  or  mitigation  to  meet  the  visual 
resource  class  objective  set  by  this  RMP  for  a specific  location.  Thus,  direct 
impacts  to  visual  resources  have  not  been  identified  regardless  of  the  alternatives 
as  a result  of  proposed  management  decisions  for  biological  resources,  cultural 
resources,  paleontological  resources,  rangeland  management/grazing,  special 
designations,  lands  managed  to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics,  fire 
management,  and  wild  burros. 

LHFO’s  2004  VRM  inventory  data  was  used  to  develop  this  analysis  in 
conjunction  with  consolidated  GIS  databases  covering  LR2000  data  created  by 
Premier  Data  and  other  GIS  sources. 


From  Lands  and  Realty 


Land  Tenure 

Private  lands  surrounded  by  public  lands  could  impact  visual  resources, 
especially  in  areas  where  public  lands  would  be  managed  to  meet  Class  I or  II 
objectives.  This  is  especially  true  for  split  estate,  where  there  is  private 
ownership  of  the  minerals  and  public  ownership  of  the  surface.  Acquiring 
private  lands  would  place  these  lands  in  federal  stewardship  and  under  VRM 
management  objectives.  The  overall  result  of  acquisitions  from  willing  sellers  of 
lands  surrounded  by  public  lands  would  be  to  maintain  visual  resources  within 
that  location. 

The  major  impact  to  meeting  visual  resources  objectives  would  be  with  the 
disposal  of  public  lands  whereby  they  would  no  longer  be  in  federal  stewardship 
and  subject  to  VRM  objectives.  Actual  impacts  do  not  vary  among  Alternative  5 
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(Proposed  Plan)  and  Alternatives  1 (No  Action)  through  4 for  VRM  (see 
Table  4-16  below). 


Table  4-16.  Estimated  Percentage  of  Visual  Resource  Management  Class 
Disposed  of  by  Alternatives 

Estimated  Percentage  of  Visual  Resource  Management  Class  Disposed  of 

by  Alternative 

VRM  


Class 

Lands 

Alternative  1 

Lands 

Alternative  2 

Lands 

Alternative  3 

Lands 

Alternative  4 

Alternative  5 
(Proposed 
Plan) 

I 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

II 

NA 

>I 

>1% 

>1% 

>1% 

III 

>1% 

>I 

1-2% 

1 % 

1 % 

IV 

7.% 

7-8% 

15-16% 

10-11% 

10-11% 

Use  Authorizations 

BLM  would  continue  to  issue  leases/permits  and  ROWs  for  such  land  use 
activities  as  roads,  power  and  telephone  lines,  communication  equipment, 
temporary  use  permits,  leases,  land  use  permits,  and  easements  for  areas  that  are 
not  identified  for  avoidance  or  exclusion.  LHFO  would  continue  to  add 
mitigation  stipulations  as  necessary,  to  Use  Authorization  (UA)  pemiits,  to 
reduce  the  impacts  to  visual  resources.  The  overall  result  of  these  mitigations 
should  be  to  maintain  visual  resources  within  that  location. 

Requiring  that  future  large  utility  actions  be  placed  within  designed  corridors 
would  minimize  the  extent  of  impacts  from  these  types  of  actions  for  overall 
visual  resource  quality  in  LHFO.  Yet  limiting  these  types  of  actions  within  a l- 
to  2-mile  corridor,  regardless  of  lands  alternative,  would  result  in  the  loss  or, 
degradation  of  form,  line,  contrast  texture,  or  color  of  the  landscape  within  the 
corridor.  The  difference  in  the  lands  and  realty  corridor  alternatives  is  how  the 
width  of  the  corridor  is  described  from  existing  utilities  within  these  proposed 
corridors.  There  is  really  no  linear  difference  among  the  lands  and  realty 
Alternatives  1 (No  Action)  through  4.  Actions  within  any  of  these  corridors 
would  not  be  able  to  meet  Class  1 or  Class  II  management  objects.  This  effect 
would  also  spill  over,  impacting  the  overall  visual  quality  of  the  landscape  that 
the  corridor  crosses.  Locations  and  distance  of  major  viewing  points  for  the 
public  and  the  topography  would  define  how  large  an  impact  these  corridors  are 
on  visual  resources.  Table  4-17  provides  estimated  miles  or  VRM  Class  I and  II 
that  would  be  impacted  by  these  corridors. 
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Table  4-17.  Potential  Utility  Corridor  Impacts  to  Visual 
Resources 


Estimated  Total  Miles  of  Designated  Utility  Corridors  in  LHFO 


Lands  Alternatives  1 (No  Action) 
through  4 

618.81 

Estimated  Total  Miles  of  Utility  Corridors  Crossing  VRM  Class  1 or  II 

VRM  Alternative  1 (No  Action) 

69.68 

VRM  Alternative  2 

110.61 

VRM  Alternative  3 

21.37 

VRM  Alternative  4 

33.55 

VRM  Alternative  5 (Proposed 
Plan) 

60.73 

Note:  Most  of  the  corridors  have  been  described  to  be  outside  of  designated  wilderness, 
so  majority  of  the  miles  above  are  within  VRM  Class  II. 


New  sites  and  development  of  new  structures  on  old  communication  sites  would 
be  required  to  meet  VRM  management  objectives.  Existing  structures  on  Smith 
Peak  would  not  meet  VRM  management  objectives  for  Class  II.  Meeting 
Class  II  visual  objectives  may  impair  the  effectiveness  of  new  communication 
towers.  See  Table  4-18  below. 


Table  4-18.  Existing  Communication  Sites  by  Potential  Visual  Resource 
Management  Class 


Visual  Resource  Management  Objective  Classes  by  Alternative 

Communication 

Sites 

1 (No 
Action) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(Proposed 

Plan) 

Lands  Alternative  1 

American  Cable  TV 

111 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

Black  Peak 

IV 

II 

IV 

IV 

IV 

Citizens  Utilities 

II 

II 

IV 

IV 

IV 

Smith  Peak 

IV 

II 

II 

II 

II 

Lands  Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  and  Proposed  Plan 

Alamo  Dam 

II 

II 

III 

III 

III 

Citizens  Utilities 

II 

II 

IV 

IV 

IV 

Smith  Peak 

IV 

II 

II 

II 

II 
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From  Minerals  Management 

The  discretionary  actions  such  as  saleable  or  leasable  materials  under  mineral 
management,  regardless  of  alternative,  require  design  or  mitigation  to  meet  VRM 
management  objectives  for  the  area  when  necessary.  Working  with  the 
proponent,  BLM  would  seek  to  minimize  loss,  degradation  of  forni,  line,  contrast 
texture,  or  color  of  the  landscape  beyond  the  limits  permitted  or  established  as 
visual  resource  objectives  for  a specific  area  of  public  land.  These  types  of 
actions  would  temporarily  impact  the  visual  resource  class  objectives,  with  the 
long-term  result  through  reclamation  to  maintain  fonu,  line,  contrast  texture,  and 
color  of  the  landscape. 

Locatable  mineral  exploration  and  development  activities  have  resulted  in  loss, 
degradation  of  form,  line,  contrast  texture,  or  color  of  the  landscape  on  public 
lands  in  all  VRM  classes.  Due  to  the  1872  mining  law,  BLM  has  limited 
management  oversight  to  restrict  locatable  mineral  exploration.  These  impacts  in 
the  past  have  created  or  caused  varying  degrees  of  acceptable  or  unacceptable 
visual  contrast  depending  on  sensitivity  levels  of  the  VRM  class.  Any  locatable 
mineral  development  now  requires  a plan  of  operations  per  43  CFR  3809.  The 
plan  of  operations  would  have  to  consider  the  VRM  classification  of  the  area  and 
the  mining  plan  should  be  designed  to  be  as  consistent  as  possible  with  the  VRM 
class.  Associated  development  may  be  subject  to  special  stipulations  and 
mitigation  designed  to  protect  the  scenic  quality  in  Class  I,  II,  and  III.  Given  the 
mandatory  reclamation  requirement  of  this  program,  long-term  impacts  to  visual 
resources  are  being  reduced. 


From  Recreation  Management 

Maintaining  the  recreational  setting  in  ERMA  as  inventoried  or  within 
SRMAs/RMZs  as  allocated  as  primitive,  semi-primitive,  and  rural  natural  could 
support  VRM  management  objectives,  especially  in  Class  I,  II,  and  III  areas. 
Only  where  management  objectives  for  the  ROS  setting  do  not  match  VRM 
objectives  is  there  a high  potential  for  a change  of  form,  line,  contrast,  texture,  or 
color  of  the  landscape.  The  discretionary  actions  such  as  creating  campgrounds, 
interpretive  sites,  or  hiking  under  recreation  management  (regardless  of 
alternative)  require  design  or  mitigation  to  meet  VRM  management  objectives 
for  the  area. 

Approximately  84%  of  the  field  office  is  identified  as  the  ERMA.  Of  that, 
regardless  of  alternative,  approximately  1%  of  the  ERMA  has  a VRM  of  Class  I 
or  II  while  having  a ROS  prescription  setting  of  Rural  Developed,  Suburban,  or 
Urban.  The  ROS  prescriptions  do  not  change  over  the  alternatives. 

Consequently  there  would  be  a minimal  potential  of  recreation  impacts  on  visual 
resources  across  all  of  the  alternatives  in  the  ERMA. 

The  setting  prescriptions  that  are  closer  to  the  urban  end  of  the  ROS  would  have 
higher  potential  for  changing  the  visual  landscape.  The  following  chart  shows 
the  overall  percentage  of  the  SRMAs  with  a ROS  setting  of  Urban,  Suburban,  or 
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Rural  Developed.  These  settings  a greater  potential  to  impact  the  VRM 
Classes  I or  II  through  urbanization. 


Alternative 

%ofSRMAs 

I 

7 

2 

5 

3 

9 

4 

3 

5 

4 

The  pursuit  of  recreational  activities  on  public  lands  has  potential  to  create  a 
change  of  form,  line,  contrast,  texture,  or  color  of  the  landscape.  Such 
recreational  activities  include,  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

■ Target  shooting 

■ Paint  ball 

■ Dispersed  camping 

■ OHV  competitive  events 

■ OHV  play 

These  activities  individually  do  not  significantly  change  visual  aspects  of  the 
landscape,  but  they  have  a cumulative  impact  over  time. 


For  example,  a racing  event  for  off-highway  vehicles  run  on  a single  occasion 
would  not  significantly  change  fonn,  line,  contrast,  texture,  or  color  of  the 
landscape.  Years  of  running  such  an  event,  however,  can  widen  existing  routes, 
change  line  and  contrast,  and  denude  vegetation  in  spectator  areas.  Texture  and 
color  over  larger  portions  of  the  landscape  could  also  be  changed.  In  all 
alternatives  the  Parker  400  course  would  continue  and  thereby  could  affect  the 
visual  resources  as  mentioned  above.  New  competitive  off-highway  vehicle 
races  would  only  be  considered  in  Alternative  1 , following  the  current  plans,  or 
in  Alternative  3.  No  new  competitive  off-highway  vehicle  races  would  be 
considered  in  Alternatives  2,  4,  or  5. 


From  Travel  Management 

High  use  of  existing  non-paved  routes  does  have  the  potential  to  create  a change 
in  form,  line,  contrast  in  texture,  or  color  of  the  landscape.  This  visual  impact 
can  be  slight  when  the  route  is  located  within  the  bottom  of  a wash  or  extensive 
when  crossing  or  traveling  against  ridgelines.  Potential  future  impacts  to  VRM 
during  the  life  of  this  plan  include  general  public  use  of  routes,  requests  for 
ROWS  or  access  to  mining,  range  and  wildlife  improvements,  and  other  permits 
such  as  SRPs. 
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BLM  inventoried  approximately  4,368  miles  of  routes  in  LHFO  by  utilizing 
GPS.  The  inventoried  routes  do  not  inelude  paved  roads  or  streets,  or  routes  on 
private  land.  The  more  routes  within  a VRM  class  the  more  potential  that  use  of 
those  routes  visually  could  add  to  the  possible  visual  change  of  the  landscape. 

The  percentage  of  existing  routes  by  VRM  class  varies  little  by  alternative. 
Numbers  of  existing  routes  allocated  in  Alternative  5 VRM  (Proposed  Plan)  are 
estimated  at  14%  in  Class  II,  47%  in  Class  III,  and  39%  in  Class  IV.  The 
majority  of  the  existing  routes  are  within  Class  III  and  Class  IV;  therefore  there  is 
a high  potential  that  use  of  these  existing  routes  would  meet  the  visual  objectives 
as  allocated. 

Under  Alternatives  2 through  5,  implementation  of  the  route  evaluation  process 
would  address  the  individual  impacts  to  visual  resources  by  each  route,  as  well  as 
the  visual  impacts  on  a landscape  basis  of  the  TMN.  Under  Alternative  1 (No 
Action)  route  evaluation  would  not  occur,  except  on  as-needed  basis,  and  the 
visual  impacts  of  individual  routes  not  meeting  VRM  classifications  would 
continue.  Percentage  change  in  VRM  class  allocation  from  Alternative  1 (No 
Action)  is  depicted  below  in  Table  4-19. 


Table  4-19.  Percentage  Change  in  VRM  Class  Allocation  from  No  Action 

VRM 

Class 

Alternative  1 
(No  Action) 

Alternative  2 

Alternative 

3 

Alternative 

4 

Alternative  5 
(Proposed 
Plan) 

Class  I 

0% 

+ 104% 

0% 

+49% 

+49% 

Class  II 

0% 

+71% 

-44% 

-44% 

-17% 

Class  III 

0% 

-42% 

+71% 

+56% 

+43% 

Class  IV 

0% 

-33% 

-27% 

-28% 

-28% 

From  Visual  Resource  Management 

VRM  allocation  for  LHFO  in  Alternative  1 comes  from  previous  planning 
documents  which  include  the  Kingman  RMP  (Bureau  of  Land  Management 
1995),  the  Lower  Gila  North  Grazing  EIS  (Bureau  of  Land  Management  1982), 
and  written  descriptions  of  the  allocations  in  the  1984  Yuma  RMP.  Since  these 
plans  were  written,  the  population  in  these  areas  has  increased  and  the  public’s 
sensitivity  and  need  for  open  space  has  changed  therefore  Alternative  1 (No 
Action)  does  not  meet  current  needs. 

The  above  table  shows  that  throughout  the  alternatives  there  is  an  overall 
decrease  in  VRM  Class  IV  from  the  No  Action  Alternative;  therefore  more  land 
is  assigned  to  higher  VRM  classes  and  the  possible  levels  of  change  to  the 
characteristic  landscapes  are  reduced. 
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Cumulative  impacts 

The  viewsheds  from  the  major  communities  and  transportation  routes  within  the 
planning  area  represent  the  affected  environment  for  the  analysis  of  cumulative 
effects  on  visual  resources.  These  viewsheds  extend  to  areas  outside  of  the 
planning  area.  Requests  from  community  leaders  to  protect  the  visual  quality  of 
public  lands  surrounding  Lake  Havasu  City,  Parker,  Salome,  Wenden,  and 
Bullhead,  AZ,  confirm  that  this  is  a public  concern. 

Viewsheds  from  communities  within  the  Colorado  River  corridor  are  limited  in 
size  due  to  topography.  Adding  to  the  potential  impacts  is  the  limited  amount  of 
public  land  within  this  corridor.  The  ACEC  included  in  the  Proposed  Plan 
enhance  the  visual  backdrop  of  these  communities,  as  does  the  national 
wilderness  designation  of  localities  outside  the  planning  area. 

The  smaller  communities  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  planning  area  have 
larger  viewsheds.  Portions  of  the  visual  backdrops  for  these  smaller  communities 
are  also  protected  by  nationally  designated  wilderness  areas  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  planning  area. 

BLM  generally  sets  visual  resource  management  objectives  for  public  lands  in 
the  foreground  of  all  these  communities  at  either  Class  IV  or  III.  A Class-IV 
objective  allows  for  major  modification  of  the  existing  character  of  the 
landscape.  Zoning  and  community  plans  set  similar  objectives  for  private  lands 
within  their  boundaries.  The  long-term  cumulative  effect  of  such  management  is 
a decrease  in  visual  quality. 

Over  the  life  of  this  plan,  several  sources  may  contribute  to  cumulative  impacts 
on  visual  resources: 

■ As  local  communities  grow,  their  perimeters  would  extend  visual 
degradation  of  the  landscape  from  private  properties  to  public  lands.  Form, 
line,  contrast,  texture,  and  color  of  the  landscapes  within  the  foreground — 
whether  within  BLM’s  control  or  outside  of  it — would  detract  from  the 
overall  visual  quality  of  community  viewsheds. 

■ State  lands  would  be  sold  for  development  purposes,  public  need  for 
additional  energy  sources  or  expanded  transportation. 

■ Increasing  recreational  use  would  add  to  changes  to  the  landscape  over  time. 

Visual  resources  are  an  important  element  in  the  economic  stability  of  the 
planning  area.  People  chose  to  live  in  the  planning  area  or  pursue  recreational 
activities  in  the  area  to  realize  the  benefits  of  its  open  space  and  natural 
landscapes.  Continued  degradation  of  visual  quality  in  the  planning  area  may 
make  it  less  appealing  to  potential  residents  and  visitors  and  thereby  cause  an 
indirect  cumulative  effect  in  the  loss  of  economic  value  to  the  communities 
affected. 

These  cumulative  effects  are  not  addressed  by  any  of  the  VRM  alternatives,  as 
the  effects  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  plan.  BLM  must  work  cooperatively  with 
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local  communities  and  developers  to  minimize  impacts  to  the  character  of  the 
natural  landscape  both  on  private  and  public  lands  during  future  project  planning. 


Impacts  on  Wilderness  Characteristics 

Impacts  to  public  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  can  be  portrayed  as  those 
allocations  or  actions  that  result  in  the  deterioration  of  wilderness-type  resources: 
characteristics  of  naturalness,  solitude,  and  primitive  unconfmed  recreation,  or 
the  public’s  experience  of  those  benefits.  These  include  such  things  as  actions 
that  may  decrease  the  natural  setting  of  an  area,  cause  increased  interaction 
between  users,  or  add  evidence  of  human-induced  management  controls. 

Previous  plans  did  not  delineate  areas  for  management  prescriptions  to  maintain 
or  enhance  wilderness  characteristies  outside  of  WSAs  or  designated  WAs  and 
Alternative  3 also  does  not  recommend  any  specific  lands  for  this  purpose. 

Data  from  the  original  intensive  wilderness  inventory.  Wilderness  Review 
Arizona,  Intensive  Inventory  of  Public  Lands  Administered  by  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Decision  Report  November  1980,  and  Wilderness  and  General 
Management  Proposals  to  the  Lake  Havasu  Field  Office  (2003),  by  the  Arizona 
Wilderness  Coalition  were  used  as  a baseline  for  this  analysis.  BLM  contractors 
completed  Field  reports  evaluating  wilderness  characteristics  in  summer  of  2004. 
These  reports  were  used  to  develop  this  analysis  in  conjunction  with  consolidated 
GIS  databases  covering  LR2000  data  created  by  Premier  Data  and  other  GIS 
sources. 

No  direct  impacts  to  wilderness  characteristics  have  been  identified  regardless  of 
the  alternatives  as  a result  of  proposed  actions  under:  paleontological  resources, 
special  designations,  and  the  Lake  Havasu/Colorado  River  Regional 
Management  Area.  The  following  discussions  are  directed  to  just  those  actions 
where  there  are  anticipated  effects. 


From  Cultural  Resource  Management 

Nineteen  sites  are  recorded  within  the  lands  identified  for  areas  managed  to 
maintain  wilderness  characteristics  in  Alternatives  2 and  one  site  within 
Alternatives  4 or  5 (Proposed  Plan).  Additional  sites  are  suspected  to  occur 
within  these  lands.  Over  the  life  of  this  plan,  some  of  these  sites  may  require 
protective  actions.  These  actions  could  include  permanent  fencing  or  other  types 
of  barriers  thus  adding  human-introduced  controls  and  decreasing  the  naturalness 
of  the  public  lands  surrounding  those  sites.  The  lack  of  vehicle  use  in  these  areas 
would  minimize  the  need  for  such  actions.  Actual  anticipated  effects  from 
cultural  resources  management  to  maintaining  wilderness  characteristics  are 
minor. 
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From  Rangeland  Management/Grazing 

Effects  from  the  management  of  grazing  allotments  that  cover  public  lands 
identified  to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics  are  grazing  structures,  change  in 
vegetative  cover,  and  human  interaction  with  non-native  animals.  Currently  most 
of  the  grazing  structures  and  range  management  activities  fall  within  the  public 
lands  evaluated  for  wilderness  characteristics  in  Buckskin  Mountains  and 
Harcuvar  Mountain’s  bajada  areas  that  are  identified  for  maintaining  wilderness 
characteristics  within  Alternative  2.  Additional  water  developments  and/or 
fencing,  which  may  be  needed  over  the  life  of  this  plan  for  rangeland 
management  to  meet  land  health  standards,  could  decrease  naturalness  on  these 
public  lands.  The  possibility  of  these  types  of  impacts,  based  on  current 
rangeland  management  operations  and  the  topography  features  found  within 
areas  identified  for  maintaining  wilderness  characteristics  under  Alternatives  4 
and  5 (Proposed  Plan)  are  not  as  great. 

There  would  be  no  livestock  grazing  authorized  under  Alternative  2 for  range 
management.  Fences  and  other  grazing  structures  would  require  cultural  review 
before  removal,  but  many  of  these  visual  impacts  could  be  removed  or 
rehabilitated,  and  this  outcome  would  enhance  wilderness  characteristics.  In  the 
absence  of  grazing,  vegetation  currently  utilized  by  cattle  (especially  non-native 
vegetation)  could  proliferate,  and  this  development  may  affect  the  naturalness  of 
the  area.  This  alternative  has  a greater  application  to  the  areas  in  the  Harcuvar 
bajada  because  this  area  has  the  most  range  management  activities. 


From  Lands  and  Realty  Management 


Acquisition/Disposal 

Less  than  2%  of  all  the  lands  inventoried  for  wilderness  characteristics  are  in 
non-federal  ownership  (including  minerals).  Indirect  effects  to  wilderness 
characteristics  could  include  noise,  dust,  and  other  changes  to  the  naturalness  of 
the  public  lands  surrounding  these  non-federal  lands  if  private  development 
occurs.  Development  of  the  private  minerals  or  lands  could  also  decrease 
opportunities  for  solitude.  Criteria  for  land  acquisition  set  in  Alternatives  2 
through  4 would  include  areas  managed  to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics, 
thus  providing  slight  potential  to  eliminate  these  effects. 


Utility  Corridors 

Approximately  9%  of  the  lands  evaluated  for  wilderness  characteristics  are  also 
potentially  in  areas  designated  for  utility  corridors  in  Alternatives  2 through  5 
(Proposed  Plan).  The  effects  would  only  be  realized  if  additional  structures  or 
actions  are  authorized  within  these  1-  to  2-mile  wide  corridors,  outside  of  the 
current  footprint  of  the  existing  utility  structures.  Areas  proposed  for 
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management  to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics  in  Alternatives  4 and  5 
(Proposed  Plan)  have  been  drawn,  where  possible,  to  exclude  the  public  lands 
identified  as  potential  utility  corridors.  This  approach  would  minimize 
management  conflicts  between  these  two  land  uses. 


From  Minerals  Management 

Saleable  Minerals 

Saleable  minerals  (also  referred  to  as  mineral  materials)  include  extraction  of 
sand,  gravel,  and  common  varieties  of  stone  and  clay.  Such  actions  are 
considered  discretionary  and  subject  to  stipulations  to  mitigate  impacts. 
According  to  a case  study  in  New  Mexico,  most  operations  of  this  kind  range 
from  1 to  20  acres  (Blodgett  2004).  Environmental  impacts  from  saleable 
mineral  operations  may  include  air  pollution,  ground  water  usage,  increase 
traffic,  and  aesthetic  degradation.  According  to  the  case  study,  these  impacts 
continue  even  after  operations  have  ceased.  Degradation  of  naturalness, 
depending  on  the  location,  could  be  up  to  0.5  mile  or  more.  Potential  temporary 
impacts  include  those  to  solitude  and  unconfined  recreation  from  noise  during 
operation  hours. 

Under  Alternative  1 (No  Action)  all  areas  noted  in  previous  plans  as  priority 
wildlife  habitat  would  be  closed  to  saleable  minerals.  Under  Alternative  1 (No 
Action)  approximately  77%  of  public  lands  evaluated  for  wilderness 
characteristics  would  also  be  closed  to  mineral  material  sales.  Alternative  2 
closes  mineral  sales  on  public  lands  managed  to  maintain  wilderness 
characteristics,  while  Alternatives  4 and  5 show  that  lands  managed  to  maintain 
wilderness  characteristics  would  be  open  to  mineral  material  development  only 
when  there  would  be  no  lasting  impacts  to  solitude,  unconfined  recreation,  and 
naturalness. 

The  likelihood  that  saleable  mineral  operations  are  to  occur  on  any  lands 
potentially  managed  to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics  is  low  due  to  the 
geology  within  these  areas  and  distance  to  major  roadways  and  communities. 


Leasable  Minerals  Management 

Surface  occupancy  for  mineral  leasing  would  be  permitted  on  lands  managed  to 
conserve  wilderness  characteristics  when  there  would  be  no  lasting  impacts  to 
solitude,  unconfined  recreation,  and  naturalness.  This  has  the  potential  to  impact 
wilderness  characteristics  resources  during  the  construction  and  operation  of 
machinery  needed  to  explore  for  and  develop  leasable  minerals.  None  of  the 
areas  identified  as  having  wilderness  characteristics  have  any  known  potential  for 
leasable  minerals  (Fellows  2001).  Potential  for  impact  to  wilderness 
characteristics  from  requests  for  leasable  minerals  is  very  low  regardless  of  the 
alternative.  In  Alternative  2,  surface  occupancy  for  mineral  leasing  would  not  be 
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permitted  on  lands  managed  to  conserve  wilderness  characteristics;  therefore 
there  would  be  no  possible  surface  impact  from  mineral  leasing. 


Locatable  Minerals 

The  lands  identified  for  wilderness  characteristics  would  not  be  withdrawn  from 
mineral  entry,  and  would  be  subject  to  1872  mining  laws  and  current  regulations. 
Locatable  mining  could  impact  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  because 
there  could  be  disruptions  to  the  natural  setting  of  an  area  and  increased 
interactions  between  users. 


From  Recreation  Management 

Most  of  public  lands  identified,  regardless  of  alternatives,  for  potential 
management  to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics  are  within  the  Extensive 
Recreation  Management  Area  (ERMA)  for  LHFO.  The  opportunity  for 
unconfined  recreation  is  one  of  the  wilderness  characteristics,  and  is  best 
described  under  the  ROS  primitive  and/or  semi-primitive  class  or  opportunities. 
Recreational  management  within  the  ERMA  would  be  strictly  custodial  and 
minimal  in  nature,  such  as  signing,  to  maintain  the  recreational  experience  as 
inventoried.  While  not  directly  impacting  wilderness  characteristics,  these 
custodial  management  actions  may  not  always  enhance  wilderness  characteristics 
on  public  lands. 


From  Travel  Management 

Potential  impacts  from  use  of  existing  routes  to  wilderness  characteristics  values 
are:  reduction  of  the  opportunity  for  solitude,  changing  the  quality  of  unconfined 
recreational  experiences,  and  detracting  from  of  naturalness  of  the  area. 

Under  Alternatives  1 and  3,  there  would  be  no  lands  identified  for  management 
to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics,  so  this  evaluation  would  not  include 
potential  impacts  from  travel  management  on  those  alternatives. 

Most  of  the  routes  within  these  areas  (regardless  of  alternative)  are  non- 
constructed,  two-track  trails  leading  to  old  mines  or  range  and/or  wildlife 
improvements.  The  use  of  these  trails  by  motorized  vehicle  could  impact  the 
opportunity  for  solitude.  These  types  of  impacts  are  most  often  found  during  the 
six  winter  months  (November  through  April),  and  increases  on  the  trails  nearest 
to  population  centers.  The  greater  the  number  of  routes  within  areas  managed  to 
maintain  wilderness  characteristics,  the  greater  the  potential  to  impact  the 
wilderness  characteristics.  Under  Alternative  2,  wilderness  characteristics,  there 
would  be  approximately  192  miles  of  existing  vehicle  routes  within  these 
management  areas.  Under  Alternatives  4 and  5 there  would  be  approximately 
24  miles  of  existing  vehicle  routes  within  areas  so  managed. 
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Route  designation  under  travel  management’s  Alternative  1,  will  only  occur  on 
an  as-needed  basis  and  generally  the  existing  situation  would  remain.  Under 
travel  management’s  Alternatives  2 through  5,  management  to  maintain 
wilderness  characteristics  would  be  used  as  one  of  the  criteria  for  evaluation 
during  route  designation  process.  Routes  within  such  management  areas  would 
not  automatically  be  closed,  but  there  would  be  a potential  to  decrease  the 
number  of  open  routes  to  motorized  use  and  thus  decrease  the  existing  impacts  to 
those  values. 

Under  existing  guidance,  motorized  vehicles  were  generally  allowed  to  pull  off 
from  the  centerline  of  an  existing  trail  as  far  as  300  feet  onto  public  land.  Under 
travel  management’s  Alternatives  2 through  5 a limitation  would  be  set  to 
100  feet  from  throughout  the  planning  area.  Alternatives  2 through  5 would 
reduce  the  possible  area  of  disturbance  within  lands  potentially  managed  to 
maintain  wilderness  characteristics. 


From  Biological  Resources  Management 

Wildlife  is  an  important  feature  of  wilderness  characteristics  and  the  areas  of 
overlap  with  WHA  should  augment  the  management  for  wilderness  values  for 
these  areas.  The  construction  of  new  wildlife  waters  may  impact  the  naturalness 
of  the  area.  Without  numbers  or  locations  of  new  wildlife  waters,  the  extent  of 
the  potential  effects  to  lands  managed  to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics 
cannot  be  evaluated.  See  Table  4-20. 


Table  4-20. 

Percentage  of  Lands  Managed  to  Maintain  Wilderness 
Characteristics  and  Allocated  as  WHAs 

Alternative 

1 

(No  Action) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(Proposed  Plan) 

NA 

73% 

NA 

88% 

88% 

From  Fire  Management 

Impacts  from  fire  suppression  activities  would  vary  depending  on  the  mechanical 
and/or  chemical  suppression  methods  used.  Impacts  from  mechanical  fire 
suppression  activities  would  include  potential  disturbance  of  naturalness  of  an 
area  and  temporary  loss  of  the  opportunity  for  solitude  and  unconfined 
recreation.  Without  rehabilitation,  impacts  from  suppression  activities  have 
longer  duration  than  either  wildland  fire  or  prescribed  bums. 
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From  Visual  Resource  Management 

VRM  is  a tool  used  to  limit  the  impaet  of  management  actions  and  other  surface- 
disturbing  activities.  Impact  to  wilderness  characteristics  would  be  the  amount  of 
change  to  line,  fonn,  and  color  that  management  objectives  would  incorporate  in 
designing  of  actions  on  public  lands  managed  to  maintain  wilderness 
characteristics.  See  Table  4-21  below. 

Table  4-21.  Percentage  of  Potential  Area  To  Be  Managed  To  Maintain 
Wilderness  Characteristics  Covered  by  Visual  Resource 
Management  Class  Objectives 


Alternative 


1 

2 

3 

4 

VRM  Class: 

(No 

Action) 

Class  I 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

Percentage  of  area  under 
Proposed  Plan  and 

Class  II 

78% 

85% 

24% 

100% 

Alternative  4 wilderness 
characteristics 

Class  III 

22% 

14% 

68% 

0% 

Class  IV 

0% 

1% 

8% 

0% 

Class  I 

0% 

16% 

0% 

0% 

Percentage  of  area  under 
Alternative  2 wilderness 

Class  II 

28% 

65% 

44% 

65% 

characteristics 

Class  III 

27% 

13% 

49% 

30% 

Class  IV 

44% 

6% 

7% 

5% 

From  Wilderness  Characteristics 

Where  naturalness,  solitude,  and  the  opportunity  for  unconfmed  and  primitive 
recreation  are  reasonably  present  and  of  sufficient  value  (condition,  uniqueness, 
relevance,  and  importance)  but  management  has  not  been  prescribed  to  maintain 
these  values,  these  characteristics  are  subject  to  change  and  loss.  Examples  of 
these  potential  impacts  include  lost  naturalness  through  loss  of  wildlife  habitat, 
and  depreciation  of  scenic  value,  or  loss  of  solitude  through  increased  visitor  or 
commercial  use.  These  impacts  are  discussed  under  other  resources  within  this 
chapter.  See  Table  4-22  below. 
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Table  4-22.  Percentage  of  Wilderness  Characteristics  Maintained  by  Alternative 


Alternative 

1 (No  Action) 

2 

3 

4 

5 (Proposed  Plan) 

0 

100% 

0 

21% 

21% 

Total  wilderness  characteristics  evaluated:  197,821  acres 


From  Wild  Burro  Management 

Impacts  to  wilderness  characteristics  are  essentially  the  same  for  all  alternatives. 
HMAs  cover  52%  of  the  lands  identified  for  maintaining  wilderness 
characteristics  in  Alternative  2 and  67%  in  Alternatives  4 and  5 (Proposed  Plan). 
Herd  numbers,  if  not  maintained,  could  impact  naturalness  in  areas  around  water 
sources  and  there  could  be  increased  trailing.  Limiting  the  number  of  wild  burros 
within  HMAs  would  enhance  wilderness  characteristics  in  areas  around  Fox 
Wash  where  burro  trailing  to  Bill  Williams  and  Lake  Havasu  are  currently 
visible. 


Cumulative  Impacts 

The  affected  environment  for  the  cumulative  effects  analysis  on  public  lands 
managed  to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics  occurs  within  Mohave  and  La 
Paz  Counties.  Currently  these  rural  counties  have  large  sections  with  wilderness 
characteristics,  places  where  a high  degree  of  naturalness  survives  and  the 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  unconfmed  recreation  are  present.  Such  resources 
are  not  limited  to  designated  wilderness  areas. 

Natural  open  space  is  being  eroded  in  both  of  these  counties.  Stagecoach  Trails 
at  Santa  Ranch  in  Mohave  County  provides  an  example.  This  development 
offers  10-  to  40-acre  ranchettes  in  and  around  Dutch  Flats  just  south  and  east  of 
one  of  the  areas  managed  for  wilderness  characteristics  in  the  Proposed  Plan. 
Another  challenge  to  the  continued  existence  of  open  space  is  emerging  public 
interest  in  creating  a highway  to  connect  SR  95  with  SR  93.  As  the  area 
develops,  public  demand  for  a highway  from  Lake  Havasu  City,  AZ,  through 
Standard  Wash  and  Dutch  Flats  to  Wikieup,  AZ,  may  increase.  Residential  and 
roadway  development  are  additive  in  nature  and  eonstitute  a cumulative  impact 
to  wilderness  characteristics  found  in  these  counties  and  on  public  lands,  whether 
or  not  they  are  formally  so  managed. 

Remoteness  accounts  for  much  of  the  eharacter  of  lands  where  wilderness 
characteristics  persist.  Open  space  would  become  less  available  for  future  needs 
as  populations  expand  in  Mohave  and  La  Paz  Counties.  Visitation  would  also 
grow  on  public  lands  managed  to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics  as  well  as 
for  designated  wilderness  areas  as  open  space  becomes  harder  to  find. 

Cumulative  effects  would  make  these  public  lands  more  valuable,  but  would  also 
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encourage  public  use,  which  could,  in  turn,  degrades  the  wilderness 
characteristics  found  within  these  areas. 


Impacts  on  Wild  Burros 

No  impacts  to  wild  burros  are  anticipated  from  management  actions  addressing 
the  following  resources,  which  are  not  addressed  in  this  impact  assessment: 
cultural  resources,  paleontological  resources,  biological  resources,  recreation 
management,  mineral  resources,  special  designation,  lands  managed  to  maintain 
wilderness  characteristics,  visual  resources,  travel  management,  and  fire 
management. 

LHFO  consolidated  GIS  databases,  current  HMAPs,  and  historic  removal  data 
were  used  to  develop  the  analysis. 


From  Rangeland  Management/Grazing 

Under  Alternative  2,  livestock  grazing  would  be  discontinued  on  all  allotments 
administered  by  LHFO.  The  Havasu-AZ  HMA  includes  only  ephemeral 
allotments.  No  direct  impacts  to  wild  burro  management  in  the  Havasu-AZ 
HMA  are  anticipated.  The  Alamo  HMA  would  benefit  from  increased  forage 
availability  on  a small  portion  of  the  HMA.  Over  the  long  term,  additional 
forage  for  wild  burros  could  be  available  for  wild  burro  management. 


From  Lands  and  Realty  Management 

Burros  using  the  Havasu-AZ  HMA  would  lose  approximately  2,535  acres  of 
habitat  under  Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan)  plus  acreage  lost  west  of  SR  95  on 
the  north  side  of  Lake  Havasu  City  (which  would  revert  to  Herd  Area  status),  and 
the  exclusion  of  non-public  lands  from  the  HMA.  This  loss  of  acreage  currently 
used  for  habitat  would  directly  impact  the  number  of  wild  burros  the  HMA 
would  be  able  to  sustain.  Under  Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 (Proposed  Plan),  burros 
using  the  Alamo  HMA  would  lose  approximately  1,078  acres  of  habitat  south  of 
Alamo  Lake  adjacent  to  state  park  lands  in  addition  to  the  exclusion  of  non- 
public lands  and  the  Alamo  Wildlife  Area.  This  loss  of  acreage  currently  used 
for  habitat  would  directly  impact  the  number  of  wild  burros  the  HMA  would  be 
able  to  sustain.  Burros  using  the  Havasu-AZ  HMA  would  lose  approximately 
1,044  acres  of  habitat  just  south  of  Lake  Havasu  City  under  Alternatives  2,  3,  4, 
and  5 (Proposed  Plan).  This  area  is  west  of  SR  95  and  adjacent  to  private  lands 
and  the  highway.  Loss  of  this  acreage  would  have  a minimal  impact  on  wild 
burro  habitat.  An  additional  6,1 14  acres  within  Havasu-AZ  HMA  have  been 
identified  for  disposal  in  Alternative  3 and  an  additional  1,491  acres  have  been 
identified  in  Alternatives  4 and  5 (Proposed  Plan).  There  are  no  lands  identified 
for  disposal  in  the  Alamo  HMA  under  Alternatives  1 (No  Action)  and  2. 
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From  Wild  Burro  Management 

Individual  animals  that  may  create  unsafe  situations,  or  that  have  been 
determined  to  be  excess,  would  be  captured  and  removed.  This  would  create 
some  stress  for  the  animals  involved  in  the  process,  but  few  die  because  of  this 
stress  during  the  capture  process,  and  most  recover  quickly  at  the  holding  pens. 
Under  Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan),  the  Havasu-AZ  HMA  would  be  reduced  by 
approximately  14,305  acres.  This  includes  all  areas  north  of  Lake  Havasu  City 
and  west  of  SR  95.  The  boundary  for  the  Alamo  HMA  would  be  as  described  in 
Alternative  3 and  would  not  include  non-public  land  or  the  Alamo  Wildlife  Area. 
Use  by  burros  within  the  WA  and  sensitive  habitats  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
HMA  may  be  mitigated  through  allowable  use  levels.  The  Appropriate 
Management  Level  (AML)  would  be  160  for  the  Alamo  HMA  and  166  for  the 
Havasu-AZ  HMA. 

Under  Alternative  1 (No  Action),  HMA  boundaries  would  remain  as  currently 
designated  in  existing  land  use  plans  and/or  habitat  management  plans  (HMPs). 
Burros  would  be  able  to  utilize  a total  of  559,593  acres  within  the  Havasu-AZ 
and  Alamo  HMAs.  Wild  burros  would  continue  to  have  access  to  Alamo  Lake 
within  the  Alamo  Wildlife  Area.  There  would  be  indirect  impacts  on  the  Havasu 
HMA  under  Alternative  1 (No  Action).  These  would  be  in  the  Parker  Strip  and 
north  of  Lake  Havasu.  Wild  burros  would  continue  to  be  involved  in  accidents 
with  motor  vehicles  resulting  in  death  to  the  animals  and  substantial  damage  and 
potential  injuries  to  the  public,  and  further  subject  to  removal  by  BLM  to  reduce 
the  safety  hazard  in  these  areas. 

Under  Alternative  2,  acreage  available  within  the  Alamo  HMA  would  be  reduced 
by  approximately  34%.  The  reduction  of  94,441  acres  would  exclude  public 
lands  in  portions  of  the  Herd  Area  east  of  the  LHFO  boundary  and  state,  private, 
and  public  lands  within  the  Alamo  Wildlife  Area.  With  the  loss  of  forage 
allocation  within  the  wildlife  area  and  the  acreage  to  the  east,  an  adjustment  in 
the  initial  AML  from  200  to  160  would  be  necessary. 

Under  Alternative  3,  acreage  available  within  the  Alamo  HMA  would  be  reduced 
by  approximately  4%.  The  reduction  of  approximately  1 1 ,246  acres  would 
exclude  public  lands  within  the  Alamo  Wildlife  Area  and  state  and  private  lands 
within  the  designated  HMA.  Under  this  alternative,  the  HMA  boundary  would 
be  the  same  as  the  Herd  Area  boundary.  However,  wild  burros  east  of  the  LHFO 
boundary  would  be  managed  for  a minimum  number  of  burros  to  protect 
sensitive  habitats.  With  minimal  numbers  to  be  maintained  on  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  HMA  and  the  exclusion  of  non-public  lands  and  the  wildlife  area, 
the  initial  AML  would  be  adjusted  from  200  to  191 . 

Under  Alternative  4,  which  is  also  the  Proposed  Plan,  acreage  available  within 
the  Alamo  HMA  would  be  reduced  by  approximately  32%.  The  reduction  of 
87,780  acres  would  include  state  and  private  lands  and  public  lands  within  the 
Alamo  Wildlife  Area.  Forage  allocations  lost  to  the  east  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
wildlife  area  would  result  in  a reduction  of  the  initial  AML  from  200  to  160. 
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Cumulative  Impacts 

Growth  in  the  LHFO  area  should  continue  into  the  foreseeable  future.  Sixty-four 
percent  of  the  planning  area  is  public  land;  however,  within  the  Colorado  River 
corridor  private,  tribal,  and  state-owned  properties  compose  the  majority.  This  is 
where  a majority  of  the  growth  is  concentrated.  The  Colorado  River  provides  a 
cmcial  portion  of  habitat  for  wild  burros  in  the  Havasu- AZ  HMA,  particularly 
during  the  summer  months.  With  community  expansion  and  more  extensive  use 
of  developed  recreational  facilities,  wild  burro  habitat  could  become  severely 
limited  in  this  HMA.  Because  of  the  seasonal  migration  patterns  of  wild  burros, 
it  is  likely  that  conflicts  with  communities  such  as  Lake  Havasu  City  and  the 
Parker  Strip  area  (in  the  Havasu-CA  HMA)  and  safety  issues  could  result  in 
further  reductions  of  available  habitat  and  AML. 

Conflicts  with  recreational  uses  and  management  constraints  in  the  Alamo 
Wildlife  Area,  as  well  as  special  status  species  protection,  could  severely  limit 
available  and  historical  wild  burro  habitat  in  the  Alamo  HMA.  As  habitat  is 
preserved  for  other  uses,  the  AML  would  likely  need  to  be  reduced. 

The  estimated  population  of  wild  burros  nationwide  is  below  the  approximate 
population  when  the  Wild,  Free  Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act  was  signed.  This 
is  attributable  primarily  to  a loss  of  available  habitat. 


Impacts  on  Environmental  Justice 

For  the  purposes  of  this  planning  effort,  it  was  determined  that  there  are  minority 
and/or  low-income  populations  within  the  planning  area  (see  Appendix  O,  LHFO 
Environmental  Justice).  As  part  of  the  planning  process,  the  Lake  Havasu 
planning  team  actively  solicited  public  participation  and  gave  equal  consideration 
to  all  input  from  persons  regardless  of  age,  race,  income  status,  or  other 
socioeconomic  or  demographic  factors. 

The  alternatives  were  analyzed  for  impacts  and  it  was  determined  that  they  would 
not  result  in  any  identifiable  effects  that  would  be  specific  to  any  minority  or 
low-income  community.  The  impacts  on  the  natural  and  physical  environment 
that  oecur  due  to  any  of  the  alternatives  do  not  significantly  and  adversely  affect 
any  minority  or  low-income  population  or  community. 

LHFO  staff  and  planning  team  members  have  consulted  and  worked  with  the 
affected  American  Indian  Tribes  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  cooperative  efforts 
to  improve  communications  and  resolve  any  problems  that  occur.  The  planning 
team  did  not  identify  any  effects  that  disproportionately  and  adversely  affect 
these  tribes. 

It  is  expected  that  the  developments  and  actions  of  the  alternatives  would  not 
result  in  any  identifiable  human  health  effects.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no 
direct  or  indirect  human  health  effects  on  any  minority  or  low-income  population 
or  community. 
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Impacts  on  the  socioeconomic  environment  due  to  the  alternatives  are  not 
specific  to  any  one  minority  or  low-income  group  and  occur  mostly  within  the 
LHFO  planning  area.  These  impacts  would  not  occur  simultaneously  but  are 
expected  to  unfold  over  a number  of  years,  thus  mitigating  any  potential  effects. 
In  addition,  the  planning  team  does  not  expect  impacts  on  the  socioeconomic 
environment  to  alter  significantly  the  physical  and/or  social  structure  of  the 
nearby  communities. 


Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Resources 


Analytical  Assumptions 

Socioeconomic  impacts  for  those  portions  of  Mohave,  La  Paz,  Maricopa, 
Yavapai,  and  San  Bernardino  Counties  that  are  within  the  planning  area  were 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  applied  logic,  professional  expertise,  and  professional 
judgment.  Economic  data,  historic  visitor  use  data,  expected  future  visitor  use, 
and  future  developments  as  outlined  in  the  proposed  alternatives  were  all 
considered  in  identifying  and  discussing  potential  impacts.  Due  to  data 
limitations,  a qualitative  analysis  was  used  to  compare  the  effects  of  alternatives 
for  decision-making  purposes.  Impacts  on  socioeconomic  conditions  would  be 
expected  to  fall  into  five  main  categories  as  outlined  below.  There  are  no 
anticipated  impacts  from  management  of  the  following  resources  areas: 
paleontological  resources,  biological  resources,  fire  management,  visual 
resources,  lands  managed  to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics,  wild  burros,  and 
special  designations. 

1.  Rangeland  Management/Grazing 

Livestock  grazing  is  a small  LHFO  program  that  affects  only  a few  ranching 
entities.  They  depend  on  unpredictable  annual  rains  to  support  forage  production 
to  continue  their  operations.  Because  this  is  a desert,  drought  is  a way  of  life  for 
these  operators;  active  grazing  use  is  limited  in  many  years.  This  program  will 
continue  and  forage  production  and  grazing  use  continues  to  vary  from  year  to 
year. 

2.  Lands  and  Realty  Management 

Recreation  and  Public  Purpose  Leases:  R&PP  leases  continue  in  force  for 
their  respective  terms.  Renewals  and  development  of  new  leases  would  be  acted 
upon  according  to  the  law  and  policy  currently  in  effect.  Some  R&PP  lands  may 
change  ownership  in  compliance  with  the  R&PP  Act. 

Disposal  and  Acquisition  of  Public  Lands:  Changing  needs  and  demands  for 
goods  and  services  produced  using  public  lands  will  continue  to  evolve.  At 
times,  it  may  become  desirable  to  dispose  of  certain  lands  that  cannot  be 
efficiently  or  effectively  managed  by  BLM.  Other  governmental  entities  may 
also  require  additional  space  for  expansion  or  development  of  public  facilities 
such  as  parks,  schools,  waste  disposal  sites,  water  treatment  plants,  or  other 
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facilities.  In  other  situations  it  may  be  desirable  for  BLM  to  acquire  additional 
lands  to  better  manage  existing  property  or  fulfill  various  other  purposes. 
Acquisition  and  disposal  of  lands  is  a valuable  management  tool  that  continues  to 
help  the  BLM  accomplish  its  mission. 

Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes:  The  Payments  In  Lieu  of  Taxes  Program  continues 
to  be  a useful  means  to  assist  counties  and  local  governments  in  providing 
valuable  public  services  (e.g.,  search  and  rescue,  fire  protection,  police,  etc.)  in 
counties  that  encompass  large  areas  of  federal  land  upon  which  no  local  tax 
revenues  can  be  levied.  Payments  would  be  expected  to  continue  as  provided  by 
law. 

3.  Minerals  Management 

LHFO  contains  sources  of  various  minerals  that  continue  to  be  developed  and 
utilized  now  and  in  the  future.  The  demand  for  saleable  minerals  (e.g.,  sand  and 
gravel)  would  be  expected  to  increase  due  to  increasing  development  within  the 
planning  area.  Mining  activity  for  locatable  minerals  (e.g.,  metal  ores  such  as 
gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.)  is  at  a low  level  at  present  but  could  be  expected  to 
increase  if  prices  make  mining  more  economical.  Currently  there  are  no  mineral 
leases  or  pending  leases  (e.g.,  oil  and  gas)  within  the  field  office.  Leasable 
mineral  activity  is  not  expected  at  this  time. 

4.  Recreation  Management 

Recreation:  The  demand  for  recreational  opportunities  on  the  public  lands  is 
expected  to  continue  to  increase,  both  as  a result  of  the  increasing  population  and 
also  due  to  the  growing  numbers  of  winter  and  summer  visitors.  Public  lands 
will  continue  to  be  instrumental  in  providing  a wide  variety  of  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  for  ever-increasing  numbers  of  people.  Demand  for  access  to  the 
same  or  similar  land  and  water  resources  between  various  mutually  exclusive 
activities  (e.g.,  hiking  and  OHV  use  of  trails)  and  their  participants  would  be 
expected  to  continue.  BLM  would  continue  to  provide  access  to  suitable  and 
available  lands  for  a variety  of  outdoor  recreation  experiences  for  public  use. 

Special  Recreation  Permits:  Special  Recreation  Permits  (SRPs)  and  Recreation 
Use  PeiTnits  would  remain  an  important  part  of  the  LHFO  recreation  program. 
SRPs  for  commercial,  organized,  or  competitive  uses  are  issued  in  accordance 
with  FLPMA,  NEPA,  and  BLM  policy  and  fees  are  charged.  Recreation  Use 
Permits  are  daily  or  annual  passes,  for  which  fees  are  charged,  that  allow  the 
public  to  access  and  use  BLM  recreation  facilities. 

Concessions:  Concession  activity  continues  according  to  the  terms  and 
specifications  of  the  various  leases.  Some  leases  are  renewed  and  additional  new 
leases  may  be  issued  as  necessary  to  support  LHFO’s  recreation  program. 

5.  Travel  Management 

Part  of  LHFO’s  responsibility  deals  with  authorizing  use  of  federal  land  by 
private  or  other  governmental  entities.  BLM  may  and  does  allow  some  use  of 
public  lands  by  private  interests  or  other  governmental  entities  for  a variety  of 
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purposes,  such  as  access  roads,  communication  facilities,  gas  and  oil  pipelines, 
utility  ROWS,  etc.  These  uses  continue  and  serve  the  public  good,  and  generate 
revenue  as  provided  by  policy  and  law. 

Off-Highway  Vehicle  Use:  LHFO  would  continue  to  support  OHV  use  by 
providing  access  to  roads  and  trails,  and  open  areas  designated  for  such  use. 
Varying  amounts  of  roads,  trails,  and  open  areas  are  available  under  the  different 
alternatives. 


Types  of  Impacts  to  Be  Addressed 


Socioeconomic 

incomplete  or  Unavailable  Information 

It  is  commonly  expected  that  higher  levels  of  visitor  use  and  longer  lengths-of- 
stay  by  tourists  are  related  to  higher  expenditures  in  recreation  related  businesses 
such  as  motels,  restaurants,  gas  stations,  souvenir  shops,  marinas,  etc.  It  would 
be  expected  that  this  is  true  for  LHFO.  The  relationship  between  recreational  use 
of  LHFO  resources  and  fiscal  impacts  on  the  local  economy  is  not  well  known 
due  to  a lack  of  data  specific  to  this  regional  area  and  LHFO.  Time  series  data 
would  be  necessary  to  develop  models  to  predict  future  visitor  use  of  LHFO 
recreation  resources.  Expenditure  data  would  be  necessary  to  estimate  fiscal 
impacts  of  recreation  use.  Sufficient  accurate  and  reliable  visitor  use  data  and 
visitor  expenditure  data  by  activity  within  the  affected  region  specific  to  LHFO 
lands  are  not  available.  It  is  assumed  that  there  is  a correlation  between  the 
LHFO  recreation  program  and  the  tourism  industry.  Local  businesses  would 
continue  to  adapt  and  react  to  actual  or  perceived  changes  in  the  market. 

Summarized  Critical  Elements 

Access  to  recreation  resources  and  recreational  opportunities  and  allocation  of 
these  limited  recreational  resources  are  the  key  elements  from  which  recreational 
use  of  LHFO  and  associated  problems/solutions  evolve. 


From  Rangeland  Management/Grazing 

A common  set  of  Desired  Future  Conditions,  Land  Use  Allocations,  and 
Management  Actions  for  the  Action  Alternatives  are  described  for  the  action 
alternatives.  These  basic  planning  and  management  guidelines  serve  to 
distinguish  the  action  alternatives  from  the  No  Action  Alternative.  These 
updated  conditions,  allocations,  and  actions  provide  the  basic  framework  from 
which  decisions  regarding  Rangeland  Management/Grazing  follow.  As  such, 
they  are  improvements  over  the  current  existing  conditions  and  provide  long- 
term benefits  to  the  public. 
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Alternative  1 (No  Action)  and  Alternative  3 allow  a maximum  of  14,051  Animal 
Unit  Months  (AUMs)  of  grazing  on  1,235,573  acres  available  for  grazing. 
Grazing  is  prohibited  on  21 1,022  acres.  The  number  of  AUMs  available  for 
grazing  varies  by  allotment  due  to  the  size  of  the  area  and  the  quality  and  amount 
of  forage.  The  range  is  from  a low  of  247  AUMs  for  the  Salome  Allotment  to  a 
high  of  4,266  AUMs  for  the  Harcuvar  Allotment.  Because  of  extreme  variables 
affecting  forage  production,  operators  must  be  flexible  to  take  advantage  of  the 
good  production  years,  and  ready  to  sell  everything  in  the  bad  years.  Of  the 
nearly  300  fanning  and  ranching  enterprises  in  Mohave  and  La  Paz  counties, 

15  enterprises  are  authorized  to  utilize  grazing  within  the  planning  area. 

Between  1990  and  2003,  the  grazing  fees  collected  averaged  $7,717  annually. 

Alternatives  5 (Proposed  Plan)  and  4 are  similar  to  the  No  Action  Alternative, 
except  for  making  one  ephemeral  allotment  unavailable.  No  ranching  operations 
are  affected,  since  the  proposed  unavailable  allotment  is  currently  not  under 
pennit.  Those  operators  that  have  grazing  allotments  are  aware  that  grazing  on 
the  public  land  is  very  much  related  to  the  rainfall  received  and  the  resulting 
available  forage  and  that  not  all  of  the  allotments  are  available  for  grazing  every 
year.  Affected  operators  adapt  their  operations  accordingly. 

In  Alternative  2 a maximum  of  14,051  AUMs  of  grazing  in  17  allotments  on 
1,021,845  acres  would  be  unavailable  for  grazing.  The  few  ranching  enterprises 
that  utilized  BUM  forage  would  lose  this  relatively  small  supply.  Grazing 
revenues  would  fall  from  an  annual  average  of  $7,7 1 7 to  zero.  While  the  costs  of 
the  grazing  program  would  also  be  greatly  reduced,  BUM  is  required  to 
reimburse  permittees  for  range  improvements  authorized  under  Section  4 of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act. 


From  Lands  and  Realty  Management 

LHFO  establishes  a common  set  of  Desired  Future  Conditions,  Land  Use 
Allocations,  and  Management  Actions  for  the  action  alternatives.  These  basic 
planning  and  management  guidelines  serve  to  distinguish  the  action  alternatives 
from  the  No  Action  Alternative.  These  conditions,  allocations,  and  actions  help 
provide  the  framework  from  which  decisions  regarding  Lands  and  Realty 
Management  follow.  A specific  focus  of  the  lands  and  realty  program  for  the 
four  action  alternatives  is  the  acquisition  and  disposal  of  lands  such  that  these 
activities  contribute  to  the  overall  goal  of  providing  for  easier  and  more  effective 
land  and  resource  management.  As  such,  the  common  management  elements  are 
changes  over  the  current  existing  conditions. 

Concessions:  BLM  manages  14  recreation-oriented  concessions  on  BOR 
withdrawn  lands  along  the  lake  and  the  river.  These  operations  are  an  important 
part  of  the  recreation  related  economy  in  Mohave,  La  Paz,  and  San  Bernardino 
Counties.  The  facilities  are  primarily  vacation  resorts,  marinas,  and  RV  parks 
catering  to  the  tourists  who  visit  the  lake  and  river  to  partake  in  its  numerous 
recreation  opportunities. 
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BLM  estimates  that  visitors  spent  4.1  million  visitor  days  at  their  facilities  in 
FY  2005.  For  2005,  these  enterprises  reported  gross  revenues  of  nearly 
$19.2  million  and  paid  more  than  $630,000  in  lease  fees  to  BLM.  Most  of  these 
facilities  operate  under  the  terms  of  50-year  leases  that  began  in  the  years  1 989 
through  1996.  BLM  requires  that  the  lessees  invest  in  infrastructure  and 
improvements  to  support  recreation.  These  facilities  and  leases  confirm  that  the 
private  sector  and  BLM  are  in  the  recreation  business  for  the  long  term. 

Although  there  would  be  annual  use  variation  in  the  numbers  of  recreationists 
who  visit  these  facilities  and  the  amounts  of  money  they  spend,  the  actions  called 
for  in  the  alternatives  may  or  may  not  result  in  any  expected  changes  in  economic 
impacts  for  the  San  Bernardino,  Mohave,  and  La  Paz  County  economies. 

Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Leases:  There  are  24  R&PP  leases  that  will 
continue  in  force  for  their  respective  terms.  Renewals  and  development  of  new 
leases  are  acted  upon  according  to  the  law  and  policy  currently  in  effect.  BLM 
would  continue  to  issue  R&PP  leases  as  appropriate  and  in  coordination  with 
BOR  on  BOR  withdrawn  and  acquired  land  managed  by  BLM.  Some  R&PP 
lands  may  change  ownership  in  compliance  with  the  R&PP  Act.  No  change  in 
the  level  and  types  of  impacts  occurs  unless  additional/new  lands  are  leased. 

New  leases  for  undeveloped  lands  result  in  the  development  of  these  new  areas 
for  public  recreation  purposes. 

Acquisition  and  Disposal  of  Public  Lands:  For  all  action  alternatives,  BLM 
would  attempt  to  acquire  lands  that  are  beneficial  to  its  programs  as  funds 
become  available.  When  fee  simple  title  is  not  obtainable  or  not  necessary, 
easements  to  allow  public  access  or  conservation  easements  to  protect  resources 
could  be  acquired. 

In  addition,  through  the  land-ownership  adjustment  program  LHFO  seeks  to 
consolidate  surface  and  subsurface  (mineral)  estates  under  single  ownership  to 
eliminate  problems  associated  with  split-estate  ownership  of  land  resources.  In 
some  cases  the  BLM  may  dispose  of  the  mineral  estate  when  it  disposes  of  public 
land.  In  other  cases  the  BLM  may  try  to  acquire  the  mineral  estate  were  BLM 
already  owns  the  surface  estate.  Enhanced  and  more  efficient  land  management 
is  the  objective. 

Acquisition  of  private  lands  benefits  various  federal  environmental  programs  and 
results  in  long-term,  non-monetary  benefits  for  the  public.  Enhancement  and 
more  efficient  land  management  programs  and  activities  result  from  obtaining 
control  of  inholdings  and  other  lands  at  risk  of  development  or  overuse.  Long- 
term cost  savings  for  BLM  may  also  result  from  these  more  efficiently  managed 
areas.  Willing  landowners  receive  fair  market  value,  either  money  or  other  lands, 
as  compensation  from  the  federal  government. 

All  public  lands  are  retained  unless  specifically  designated  for  disposal. 

However,  disposal  is  another  valid  objective  of  the  lands  and  realty  program  for 
some  designated  lands  that  are  isolated  and/or  difficult  to  manage.  The  No 
Action  Alternative  identified  5 1 ,949  acres  for  disposal.  Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  and 
5 identify  approximately  34,039  acres,  83,545  acres,  56,785  acres,  and 
50,616  acres  as  available  for  potential  disposal.  In  addition,  each  of  the  action 
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alternatives  establishes  a constant  policy  and  guidelines  for  the  acquisition  and 
disposal  of  lands.  Impacts  are  similar  for  all  the  action  alternatives  varying 
depending  upon  the  quantity,  quality,  and  location  of  the  acquired  and  disposed 
of  lands.  The  lands  are  sold  or  exchanged  and  the  federal  government  receives 
fair  market  value.  The  lands  pass  from  the  public  domain  to  the  private  sector. 
Private  and  local  cities,  towns,  or  county  governments  receive  the  benefits  of 
having  additional  land  to  develop  for  commercial  or  other  purposes.  Public  land 
converted  to  private  use  adds  to  the  local  real  estate  tax  base  and  provides 
additional  long-term  income  for  the  taxing  authorities. 

Use  Authorizations:  LHFO  responsibilities  include  authorizing  use  of  federal 
public  land  by  private  or  other  governmental  entities.  BLM  allows  some  use  of 
public  lands  by  private  interests  or  other  governmental  entities  for  a variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  access  roads,  communication  facilities,  gas  and  oil  pipelines, 
utility  ROWs,  etc.  Where  possible,  such  uses  are  confined  to  existing 
transportation  and  utility  corridors.  This  infrastructure  indirectly  helps  support 
recreation,  community  growth,  and  tourism.  Under  Alternative  1 (No  Action), 
current  conditions  would  continue:  current  communications,  utility,  pipelines, 
and  transportation  activities  would  be  supported  through  nine  existing  or 
proposed  ROWs  that  are  designated  utility  corridors.  New  applicants  for 
communications,  utilities,  pipelines,  and  transportation  utilize  existing  corridors 
and/or  possible  new  corridors  or  sites  subject  to  resource  protection  restrictions. 

Alternative  2 perpetuates  the  continuation  of  rights-of-way,  special  use  permits, 
leases,  etc.  to  provide  land  and  access  that  serve  the  publie  good.  Four 
designated  and  seven  additional  (to  be  designated)  ROW  corridors  would  serve 
the  needs  for  power  line,  pipeline,  and  other  transmission,  and  transportation 
uses.  Two  communication  sites  would  be  undesignated  (one  due  to  American 
Indian  concerns)  and  two  others  would  remain  for  continued  use. 

Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 (Proposed  Plan)  perpetuate  the  continuation  of  ROWs, 
special  use  permits,  leases,  etc.  to  provide  land  and  access  that  serve  the  public 
good.  A total  of  1 5 ROW  corridors  would  serve  the  needs  for  power  line, 
pipeline,  and  other  transmission,  and  transportation  uses.  This  allocation 
includes  the  designation  of  three  new  ROW  corridors  and  the  extension  of  two 
existing  corridors.  Two  communication  sites  would  be  undesignated  (one  due  to 
American  Indian  concerns)  and  two  others  would  remain  for  continued  use.  In 
addition,  one  new  communication  site  is  designated. 

Opportunities  for  additional  use  of  the  12  existing  and  three  proposed  new 
corridors  are  available  to  support  and  meet  infrastructure  growth  needs.  Utility 
and  communication  infrastructure  are  maintained  and  allowed  to  grow  to  serve 
the  public  good.  Some  construction-related  expenditures  for  labor  and  materials 
may  occur  in  the  region  (if  new  pipeline,  power  lines,  etc.  are  developed  in 
existing  or  newly  designated  ROWs),  which  provides  short-term  benefits  for 
those  individuals  and  firms  involved  in  new  construetion  of  pipelines, 
transmission  lines,  etc. 

Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes:  Acquisition  of  private  lands  by  the  BLM  would 
remove  these  lands  from  the  local  real-estate  tax  rolls.  Compensation  for  the  loss 
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of  local  tax  revenue  to  the  counties  occurs  as  increased  payments-in-lieu-of-taxes 
from  the  federal  government.  The  amounts  of  such  payments  are  determined  as 
prescribed  by  law.  (In  Fiscal  Year  2005  BLM  paid  more  than  $4  million  as 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  local  governments  in  the  four  counties  in  Arizona 
that  contain  parts  of  the  field  office.)  Disposal  of  public  lands  to  private  interests 
results  in  a compensatory  reduction  of  the  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  due  to  local 
governments.  Depending  on  the  amount  of  lands  acquired  and  disposed  of,  the 
long-term  changes  that  occur  may  offset  each  other. 


From  Minerals  Management 

The  mining  industry  is  a relatively  small  part  of  the  region’s  total  economy — 
about  160  jobs  and  $21  million  out  of  a total  of  more  than  63,500  positions  and 
$ 1 .5  billion  in  earnings  for  Mohave  and  La  Paz  Counties  in  200 1 . Mining  has 
declined  considerably  since  the  early  1970s  both  in  the  number  of  jobs  provided 
and  the  income  generated.  Prices  for  materials  produced  and  costs  of  production 
are  the  likely  causes.  Data  from  the  2000  census  indicate  that  there  are  only  one 
or  two  commercial  finus  in  the  mining  industry  operating  in  Mohave  and  La  Paz 
Counties. 

Development  of  approximately  40  new  mineral  sites  disturbing  a maximum  of 
1,000  acres  to  provide  saleable  minerals  (primarily  sand  and  gravel)  to  the  public 
occurs  during  the  life  of  this  plan  under  all  alternatives.  One  or  more  of  these 
mining  sites  is  a community  pit.  Sites  that  go  out  of  production  would  be 
reclaimed.  Some  exploration  for  leasable  minerals  (oil,  gas,  geothermal,  coal, 
and  others)  occurs  but  profitable  production  is  not  expected.  Locatable  mineral 
exploration  continues.  Some  development  takes  place  where  appropriate.  BLM 
would  seek  to  acquire  about  10,450  acres  of  state  and  private  mineral  rights  and 
disposes  of  nearly  1 1,170  acres  of  federal  mineral  rights  currently  underlying 
state  or  private  land  in  Alternative  1 . BLM  would  attempt  to  acquire 
approximately  29,420  acres  of  land  to  benefit  federal  programs  and  this  land 
would  be  open  to  mineral  entry  and  development  under  Alternative  1 . Mineral 
exploration  is  controlled  to  protect  cultural,  riparian,  scenic,  wildlife,  and  other 
natural  resources  as  determined  by  law  and  policy. 

Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan)  provides  resource  protection  for  the  most  sensitive 
areas,  while  leaving  much  of  the  field  office  open  to  mineral  development.  This 
outcome  should  help  to  increase  community  access  to  minerals  for  development. 
Of  course,  LHFO  would  continue  to  be  responsive  to  the  local  needs  for 
materials  and  manage  minerals  in  accordance  with  all  applicable  laws, 
regulations,  and  policies. 

Alternative  2 has  restrictions  regarding  surface  occupancy  for  mineral  leasing  on 
approximately  260,000  acres  to  protect  other  natural  resources.  Approximately 
600  acres  are  recommended  for  withdrawal  and  545,000  acres  would  be  closed  to 
new  site  or  expansions  of  existing  mineral  disposal  sites  to  protect  various  types 
of  resources  located  throughout  the  LHFO  planning  area.  Community  pits  would 
also  not  be  authorized.  Alternative  2 seeks  to  maximize  the  protection  of  natural 
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and  other  resources  from  development  of  leasable  and  saleable  minerals.  This 
alternative  is  the  most  restrictive  on  mineral  development  because  the  largest 
area  is  closed  to  mineral  development  under  this  alternative. 

Alternative  3 proposes  increased  flexibility  and  more  development  of  resource 
use.  As  such,  all  areas  are  open  to  mineral  disposal  except  for  those  areas 
already  withdrawn,  e.g.  wilderness.  Community  pits  would  be  allowed  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  The  mining  industry  would  be  under  less  constraint 
regarding  exploration  and  development  of  mineral  resources  when  compared  to 
Alternative  1 (No  Action).  Sand  and  gravel  would  be  available  from  more  of  the 
resource  area.  Access  to  sand  and  gravel  would  increase  for  public  and  private 
uses.  More  exploration  and  development  of  these  and  other  mineral  resources 
could  be  expected.  Nevertheless,  the  expectation  is  for  only  limited  expansion  of 
the  mining  industry  within  the  planning  area. 

Again,  a balance  between  development  and  use,  and  conservation  and  protection 
of  resources  characterizes  Alternative  4.  Authorization  of  community  pits  occurs 
on  a case-by-case  basis;  therefore,  some  increased  community  access  to  sand  and 
gravel  could  occur.  In  addition,  new  or  expanded  mineral  activity  is  limited  in 
many  other  areas  to  protect  natural,  scenic,  wildlife,  riparian,  etc.  values.  So, 
greater  protection  is  provided  to  additional  areas,  which  somewhat  reduces  the 
possibility  of  future  mineral  development  in  the  planning  area. 


From  Recreation  Management 

Similar  to  other  resource  categories,  the  action  alternatives  have  a number  of 
Desired  Future  Conditions,  Land  Use  Allocations,  and  Management  Actions  in 
common.  These  planning  and  management  guidelines  serve  to  distinguish  the 
action  alternatives  from  the  No  Action  Alternative  and  provide  the  basic  common 
framework  from  which  decisions  regarding  Recreation  Management  follow. 

Thus,  they  are  improvements  over  the  current  existing  conditions  and  provide 
long-tenu  benefits  to  the  public. 

Individual  management  actions  and  land  use  allocations  are  likely  to  be 
perceived  favorably  or  unfavorably  by  some  individuals  and/or  groups  depending 
on  their  points  of  view  and  sets  of  values  and  interests.  However,  the  LHFO 
continues  to  provide  a wide  variety  of  recreational  opportunities  in  its  efforts  to 
serve  the  general  public. 

Recreation:  LHFO  recognizes  that  most  people’s  contact  and  exposure  to  BLM 
occurs  through  outdoor  recreation  on  public  lands.  It  is  understood  that  the  No 
Action  Alternative  does  not  or  would  not  (in  the  future)  sufficiently  provide  a 
range  of  recreation  opportunities  in  an  environmentally  responsible  manner 
consistent  with  maintaining  public  health  and  safety  while  also  adhering  to 
agency  goals. 

A variety  of  recreational  opportunities  exist  on  the  LHFO.  Backpacking, 
boating,  camping  (both  developed  and  dispersed),  fishing,  hiking,  hunting, 
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OHV  use,  picnicking,  and  wilderness  travel  are  some  of  the  activities  available 
on  the  public  lands  and  waters  in  the  planning  area.  However,  the  desired  future 
conditions  would  not  be  achieved  if  recreation  on  the  LHFO  continued  to  be 
managed  according  to  the  No  Action  Alternative. 

Many  visitors  make  use  of  the  recreation  opportunities  provided  by  Lake  Havasu 
and  on  the  river,  but  increasing  numbers  are  using  the  extensive  lands  of  the 
Field  Office.  In  FY  2004  approximately  3.1  million  people  visited  LHFO- 
administered  public  lands  and  recreation  facilities.  This  amount  of  use  is  on  par 
with  some  well-known  national  parks  in  the  west.®  Lake  Mohave  is  most  like 
LHFO  in  that  it  offers  water-oriented  recreational  opportunities  that  have  not 
been  affected  by  declining  water  levels.  The  action  alternatives  seek  to 
accommodate  rising  recreational  use  while  protecting  resources. 

Alternative  2 emphasizes  resource  protection,  which  is  a change  from  current 
management  practices.  A long  list  of  management  actions  and  land  use 
allocations  would  be  employed  to  achieve  the  desired  future  conditions  for 
Alternative  2.  In  keeping  with  the  overall  theme  of  this  alternative,  these  actions 
and  allocations  tend  toward  favoring  a higher  degree  of  protection  for  the  natural 
resource  base,  upon  which  recreation  depends,  versus  higher  levels  of  visitor  use 
and  development  that  is  more  intensive.  Some  current  management  actions 
would  change,  resulting  in  less  intense  use  of  resources.  For  example,  vending 
would  no  longer  be  allowed  within  the  Lake  Havasu  SRMA  and  no  new 
camping/day-use  areas  would  be  developed.  The  types  and  amounts  of  various 
recreational  activities  may  change  or  not  grow  as  much  as  desired  by  some 
people;  however,  the  tourism  industry  is  expected  to  remain  a focus  of  and  a 
viable  component  of  the  local  economy.  This  alternative  has  the  strongest 
restrictions  on  use  both  in  the  short  and  long  term.  Human-powered  recreation 
(backpacking,  hiking,  etc.)  is  favored  over  motorized  recreation  although  this 
alternative,  and  all  the  others,  provides  for  both.  Emphasizing  resource 
protection  preserves  a greater  range  of  options  for  future  resource  use. 

All  the  action  alternatives  would  present  a coherent,  comprehensive,  and 
coordinated  recreation  program  encompassing  all  LHFO  resource  lands.  In 
Alternative  2 this  recreation  program  would  continue  to  support  and  be  an 
important  part  of  the  local  and  regional  recreation  and  tourism  economy.  The 
expenditure  patterns  and  amounts  of  money  expended  within  the  Mohave  and  La 
Paz  economies  may  or  may  not  be  so  different  from  those  fostered  by  the  No 
Action  Alternative.  Individual  management  actions  and  land  use  allocations  are 
likely  to  be  perceived  favorably  or  unfavorably  by  some  individuals  and/or 
groups  depending  on  their  points  of  view  and  sets  of  values  and  interests. 
However,  the  LHFO  continues  to  provide  a wide  variety  of  recreational 
opportunities  in  its  efforts  to  serve  the  general  public. 


® Grand  Teton  National  Park  (2.4  million  recreation  visits  in  2004);  Mt.  Rushmore  National  Memorial 
(2.0  million  recreation  visits  in  2004);  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  (1.9  million  recreation  visits 
in  2004);  and  Lake  Mohave  - which  is  a part  of  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area  ( 1 .5  million 
recreation  visits  in  2004)  (National  Park  Service  2004). 
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Alternative  3 emphasizes  resource  use,  which  is  also  a change  from  current 
management  practices.  Maximum  use  of  available  resources  following  the 
policy  of  multiple  uses  is  the  goal.  More  flexibility  and  management  that  is  more 
permissive  would  allow  for  increased  access  by  the  public  and  more  intensive  use 
of  resources.  These  goals  are  a change  in  management  emphasis. 

Alternative  3 differs  from  the  No  Action  Alternative  in  that  additional  recreation 
access,  facilities,  and  opportunities  would  be  developed  where  public  interest 
indicates  a demand  for  such  amenities.  For  example,  the  LHFO  would  continue 
to  work  with  partnerships  to  develop  free  public  shoreline  fishing  facilities  within 
the  Lake  Havasu  SRMA  and  vending  would  be  limited  to  certain  RMZs.  Some 
additional  camping  and  day-use  areas  would  be  developed.  This  alternative 
provides  the  widest  array  of  recreation  opportunities  and  the  highest  level  of 
development  to  support  those  opportunities.  As  a result,  this  alternative  is 
expected  to  provide  higher  levels  of  motorized  (and  perhaps  total)  recreation  use, 
spending,  and  recreation-based  economic  activity. 

The  various  actions  and  land-use  allocations  of  Alternative  3 represent  a higher 
level  of  development  and  a more  intensive  use  of  recreation  resources.  This 
alternative  presents  more  opportunities  for  private  investment  in  concession 
facilities  than  the  No  Action  Alternative.  In  addition,  some  further 
administrative  costs  for  the  BLM  may  occur. 

Alternative  4 seeks  a balance  between  maximizing  use  and  maximizing 
protection  of  LHFO  resources.  Changes  in  management  practices  are  employed 
to  effect  moderate  changes  in  the  types  and  amounts  of  use  of  the  available 
resources  while  affording  more  protection  and  increased  conservation  of  LHFO 
resources.  The  desired  future  outcome  for  Alternative  4 differ  from  the  No 
Action  Alternative  in  that  additional  recreation  access,  facilities,  and 
opportunities  would  be  developed  to  respond  to  the  need  to  reduce  user  and 
resource  conflicts.  A series  of  management  actions  and  land  use  allocations  has 
been  developed  to  achieve  the  desired  future  conditions  for  Alternative  4.  These 
actions  and  allocations  represent  a balance  between  more  development  and  less 
intensive  use  of  recreation  resources.  For  example,  the  LHFO  would  continue  to 
work  with  partnerships  to  develop  one  additional  free  public  shoreline  fishing 
facility  within  the  Lake  Havasu  SRMA  and  vending  would  be  limited  to  certain 
RMZs.  This  alternative  provides  the  middle-ground,  balanced  approach  to 
providing  a choice  of  recreation  opportunities  and  protecting  resources.  As  such, 
this  alternative  is  expected  to  result  in  recreation  use,  spending,  and  recreation- 
based  regional  economic  activity  at  levels  higher  than  the  No  Action  Alternative 
over  the  short  and  long  tenn. 

This  alternative  may  present  some  additional  opportunities  for  private  investment 
in  concession  facilities  over  that  of  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Some  additional 
investment  in  recreational  facilities  and  maintenance  and  operations  by  the  BLM 
also  occurs.  For  example,  development  of  a LTVA  to  support  RV  camping  for 
periods  longer  than  14  days  would  require  development,  operations,  and 
maintenance  expenditures  by  the  BLM  in  conjunction  with  a management  partner 
(perhaps  a private  sector  firm).  This  recreation  program  would  continue  to 
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support  and  be  an  important  part  of  the  local  and  regional  recreation  and  tourism 
economy. 

Alternative  5 responds  to  the  various  issues,  management  concerns,  and  desired 
futures  in  a comprehensive  manner  in  order  to  provide  an  optimal  balance 
between  authorized  resource  use  and  long-term  sustainability  of  LHFO  resources. 

LHFO  lands  and  facilities  are  an  important  part  of  the  infrastructure  that  has 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  outdoor  recreation  and  tourism  in  the  region.  LHFO 
would  continue  to  provide  lands,  trails,  and  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation.  The 
desired  future  here  is  for  expanded  development,  by  the  BLM  or  concessionaires, 
to  meet  public  recreation  needs  while  conserving  the  resource  base  and 
mitigating  environmental  effects.  For  example,  the  LHFO  would  continue  to 
work  with  partnerships  to  develop  as  many  as  three  additional  free  public 
shoreline  fishing  facilities  within  the  Lake  Havasu  SRMA  and  vending  would  be 
limited  to  certain  RMZs. 

Impacts  are  similar  to  those  of  Alternative  4.  This  recreation  program  would 
continue  to  support  and  be  an  important  part  of  the  local  and  regional  recreation 
and  tourism  economy. 

Compared  to  other  LHFO  programs,  e.g.,  grazing,  minerals,  etc.,  the  recreation 
program  and  its  potential  for  expansion  clearly  generates  the  most  economic 
benefits  for  the  planning  area.  For  example,  in  2000,  Mohave  County  agriculture 
contributed  $8.3  million  in  income;  and  mining  provided  $5.2  million.  At  the 
same  time,  amusements  and  recreation  resulted  in  $16.5  million  in  income;  and 
hotels  and  other  lodging  supplied  $22.0  million  in  income  (Economic  Profile 
System  2004).  Moreover,  this  situation  is  most  likely  to  remain  so  over  the  life 
of  this  plan. 

Special  Recreation  Permits  and  Recreation  Use  Permits:  Special  recreation 
activities  and  events  are  authorized  to  use  the  public  lands  through  SRPs.  These 
types  of  permits  cover  commercial,  organized,  and/or  competitive  uses  of  public 
land  and  are  authorized  contingent  with  its  compliance  with  the  NEPA  process. 
Under  all  the  action  alternatives  SRPs  would  continue  to  be  issued  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws,  policies,  and  regulations.  A small 
number  ( 10  to  12  per  year)  are  issued  as  part  of  LHFO’s  continuing  recreation 
program.  Public  interest  in  these  types  of  recreational  activities  is  increasing. 
Additional  OHV  areas  may  be  designated  and  SRPs  issued  to  meet  this  demand 
in  accordance  with  NEPA  compliance  regulations.  Fees  are  charged  and  some 
revenue  (more  than  $1 1,500  in  FY  2004)  is  received  by  the  federal  government. 

Attendance  at  organized  events  continues  to  grow.  Tourism  businesses  that  cater 
to  the  motorized  OHV  recreation  visitor  tend  to  benefit  from  increased  numbers 
visitors  to  these  types  of  special  events.  Also,  increasing  the  number  of  special 
events  would  draw  additional  visitors  benefiting  some  parts  of  the  tourism 
industry.  The  fees  received  by  LHFO  for  these  activities  would  increase  as 
events  become  larger  or  more  numerous.  On  the  other  hand,  special  events  tend 
to  concentrate  large  numbers  of  people  at  a single  site  for  short  periods  of  time, 
resulting  in  intensive  use  and  the  associated  impacts.  Increased  costs  for 
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environmental  impacts,  law  enforcement,  mitigation,  NEPA  compliance,  traffic 
control,  trash  cleanup,  etc.  follow.  Outdoor  recreation  utilizing  BLM  public 
lands  remains  a focus  of  the  local  tourism  industry.  Individuals  and  small  groups 
continue  to  utilize  BLM  recreational  facilities  through  daily  or  annual  Recreation 
Use  Permits  (RUPs).  Nominal  daily  fees  are  charged  and  annual  passes  cost  $50. 
Almost  $60,000  was  collected  in  FY  2004.  There  is  no  difference  between  the 
administration  of  RUPs  for  the  action  alternatives  and  the  No  action  Alternative. 
Therefore,  there  are  neither  additional  impacts  nor  changes  in  current  impacts 
from  this  continuing  program. 


From  Travel  Management 

The  action  alternatives  have  quite  a lot  in  common  regarding  Desired  Future 
Conditions,  Land  Use  Allocations,  and  Management  Actions.  These  planning 
and  management  guidelines  distinguish  the  action  alternatives  from  the  No 
Action  Alternative.  These  conditions,  allocations,  and  actions  provide  the 
framework  from  which  decisions  regarding  travel  management  follow.  As  such 
they  are  viewed  as  improvements  over  the  current  existing  conditions  and 
provide  long-term  benefits  to  the  public. 

Off-Highway  Vehicle  Use:  OHV  use  continues  to  be  popular  among  a wide 
array  of  ages.  Users  continue  to  search  for  more  recreation  opportunities.  BLM 
is  the  largest  supplier  of  land  and  trails  available  for  OHV  use  in  the  planning 
area.  Most  of  the  planning  area  is  available  for  at  least  some  level  of  OHV  use. 
Approximately  120,000  acres  are  closed  to  OHV  use  out  of  the  more  than 
1 .3  million  acres  managed  by  LHFO. 

Preferred  Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan)  improves  transportation  management  on 
LHFO  lands  and  supports  and  benefits  the  public  and  local  economy  over  the 
long  run.  This  alternative  sets  aside  the  most  acreage  for  open,  cross-country 
OHV  use,  about  9,637  acres.  The  amount  closed  to  motorized  use  is 
approximately  1 2 1 ,000  acres.  All  the  rest  of  the  lands  are  regulated  to  have  some 
type  of  motorized  use  constraint.  LHFO  continues  to  be  a popular  area  for  OHV 
use,  perhaps  more  so  because  of  additional  open  areas,  and  this  use  contributes  to 
the  local  tourism  industry. 

All  alternatives  describe  where  and  under  what  conditions  OHV  use  can  occur 
within  the  LHFO  planning  area.  The  desire  of  the  public  for  OHV  use  on  the 
public  lands,  as  well  as  the  various  resource  conservation  and  protection  needs 
and  requirements  as  determined  by  policy  and  law,  are  all  recognized  and 
addressed.  Use  levels  are  established  for  the  different  areas  where  OHV  use  is 
allowed.  Monitoring  occurs  to  maintain  or  achieve  the  desired  resource 
conditions  for  each  area  of  use  or  nonuse.  Corrective  action  happens  when  these 
desired  conditions  fall  outside  of  acceptable  parameters.  OHV  use  is  a popular 
motorized  outdoor  activity  that  contributes  to  the  growing  tourism  segment  of  the 
regional  economy. 
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However,  because  management  guidelines  for  decision-making  purposes  are 
somewhat  ambiguous,  the  Alternative  1 (No  Action)  does  not  provide  adequate 
guidance  for  OHV  use,  sometimes  resulting  in  resource  use  conflicts.  In  this 
alternative,  route  designation  was  completed  only  in  areas  where  significant 
conflict  occurred. 

When  this  plan  is  adopted,  BLM  will  undertake  the  process  of  route  designation 
across  the  planning  area  under  Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  All  routes  that  are 
present  on  the  inventory  will  be  analyzed  for  conflict  with  other  resource  values 
or  other  users.  All  routes  will  be  designated  as  open,  closed,  or  limited. 

Various  amounts  of  acreage  are  identified  by  location  and  level  of  use  for  each 
alternative.  Alternatives  1 and  2 provide  the  least  amount  of  open  area  for  OHV 
use.  Alternatives  1 and  2 allocate  2,602  acres  open  and  126,013  acres  closed. 
Alternative  2 has  the  largest  amount  of  area  limited  to  authorized  users  only. 
Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 provide  more  open  areas  and  slightly  less  acreage  limited 
to  existing  roads  and  trails  than  the  No  Action  Alternative.  Alternatives  3 and  4 
allocate  9,308  acres  open  and  120,990  acres  closed. 

All  motorized  use  is  limited  to  designated  routes,  after  completion  of  the  TMP,  in 
order  to  conserve  resources,  prevent  erosion,  and  protect  wildlife  habitat. 
Mitigation  such  as  route  closures,  seasonal  use  restrictions,  rerouting,  vehicle 
type  and  speed  limits,  etc.  would  help  protect  resources.  Although  more 
restrictive  than  the  Alternative  1 (No  Action),  the  BLM  lands  would  retain  the 
primary  and  most  numerous  areas  available  for  OHV  use.  However,  the 
recreation-based  economic  sectors  of  the  regional  economy  should  not  be  greatly 
affected. 

Visitors  from  outside  the  region  should  not  experience  much  effect  by  OHV 
regulations  specific  to  certain  areas.  Visitors  would  have  a variety  of  OHV 
opportunities  and  experiences  available,  which  would  become  their  frame  of 
reference  for  this  activity  for  the  future.  Potential  repeat  visitors  become  aware 
of  what  LHFO  offers  and  still  have  a variety  of  OHV  opportunities  and 
experiences  to  choose  from  to  suit  their  interests. 

Some  local  individuals  and/or  groups  would  react  positively  or  negatively  if 
certain  favorite  areas  are  not  as  open  to  satisfy  their  specific  wants  for  OHV  use. 
However,  BLM’s  responsibility  is  to  provide  for  multiple  uses  while  protecting 
resources.  Striking  that  balance  may  not  satisfy  every  person’s  wants 
completely.  Even  so,  there  would  still  be  a variety  of  areas,  offering  different 
OHV  experiences,  from  which  visitors  and  local  residents  may  choose. 


Cumulative  Impacts 

The  five  alternatives  have  the  potential  to  interact  cumulatively  with  other 
actions  outside  the  scope  of  this  plan  and  BLM-LHFO  control  and  may  result  in 
additional  impacts  to  social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  region. 
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Population  growth  in  the  region  is  expected  to  result  in  higher  demand  for 
recreation  on  the  public  lands  from  local  residents.  Recreational  use  of  the  public 
land  by  visitors  from  outside  the  region  is  also  expected  to  increase  as  the  local 
tourism  industry  promotes  the  area’s  recreational  opportunities.  It  follows  that 
economic  activity  is  expected  to  expand  to  meet  rising  demand  for  recreation- 
related  goods  and  services. 

Increased  commercial  and  residential  development  could  add  to  the  demand  for 
construction  materials  (sand,  gravel,  stone,  etc.)  from  LHFO-administered 
sources.  In  addition,  added  mineral  development  on  the  public  lands  may  occur 
if  additional  resources  are  discovered  or  prices  rise  such  that  known  reserves 
become  economically  recoverable. 

Positive  impacts  on  the  local  economy  in  the  form  of  inereased  commercial 
activities  and  increased  employment  opportunities  would  probably  occur  as  a 
result.  Some  businesses  and  some  individuals  may  benefit  from  these  economic 
activities. 

Crowding  of  some  popular  recreational  areas  managed  by  LHFO  may  also  occur 
with  the  possibility  of  diminished  recreational  experiences.  Conflicts  over 
allocation  and  use  of  scarce  resources  for  competing  recreational  uses,  and 
between  non-consumptive  (e.g.,  wilderness  recreation)  and  consumptive  (e.g., 
mining)  uses  of  LHFO  public  lands  may  increase.  The  various  publics  may  or 
may  not  be  satisfied  with  the  management  of  LHFO  public  lands.  Allocation  of 
scarce  LHFO  resources  desired  by  diverse  publics  with  various  and  sometimes 
conflicting  interests  could  become  more  difficult  under  the  current  outdated 
management  guidelines. 


Impacts  on  Recreation  Resources 

This  section  compares  and  evaluates  the  types  of  impacts  on  recreation  from  the 
various  alternatives.  Generally,  the  alternatives  would  have  negligible  impact  on 
existing  recreational  facilities,  but  could  alter  how  BLM  provides  for  the 
increasing  demand  for  specific  types  of  recreation.  A change  in  recreation 
activities,  settings,  ways,  and  types  of  access  would  result  in  a corresponding 
change  in  the  opportunity  to  achieve  a desired  recreation  experience.  Impacts  to 
recreation  resources  are  characterized  as  allocations  or  actions  that  would  result 
in  a change  in  one  or  more  recreation  opportunities  or  available  resources. 

The  developed  recreation  sites,  both  public  and  private,  found  within  the 
Colorado  River  Management  Unit  are  subject  to  the  most  impact  from 
socioeconomic  pressures  in  the  area.  The  Desert  and  Bill  Williams  Management 
Units  provide  dispersed  and  undeveloped  recreational  opportunities  that  may  be 
affected  by  management  of  alternatives  such  as  travel  management,  mineral 
leasing,  and  land  tenure. 

The  primary  concern  for  recreational  resources  is  the  potential  for  displacing  or 
significantly  altering  existing  recreational  opportunities.  These  changes  could 
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come  about  through  land  requirements  and  operations  associated  with  realty 
actions,  commercial  or  other  types  of  land  development,  changes  in  OHV  use, 
and  land  adjustments.  A benefits-based  management  approach  for  the  targeted 
outcomes  in  each  SRMA  would  minimize  displacement  of  visitors.  Surveys  for 
demand  and  preference  completed  by  visitors  would  improve  BLM’s 
understanding  the  visitors  themselves  and  their  relationship  with  natural  and 
cultural  resources. 

No  impacts  are  anticipated  from  management  actions  addressing  paleontological 
resources. 


From  Cultural  Resource  Management 

Cultural  resources  and  recreation  have  strong  links  as  many  of  the  sites  of 
cultural  importance  are  in  themselves  attraction  and  destination  sites  for  tourism. 
As  such,  providing  visitor  services  and  facilities  is  an  affective  management  tool 
in  protecting  and  preserving  sites  of  cultural  significance.  By  providing  these 
recreation  opportunities  and  appropriate  investment  in  outreach,  a user  ethic  can 
be  instilled  that  gives  visitors  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  these  sites  and 
the  desire  to  protect  and  preserve  them.  In  certain  circumstances  cultural  sites 
are  of  such  scientific  importance  that  they  should  be  closed  to  public  use  and  it  is 
here  that  there  is  the  greatest  impact  on  recreation. 

The  decision  to  provide  immediate  and  long-term  in-place  preservation  and 
protection  of  selected  cultural  resources  that  are  threatened  or  deteriorating  has 
the  potential  to  affect  recreational  opportunities. 

Development  of  public  use  areas  would  directly  maintain  opportunities  for  a 
variety  of  recreational  experiences  relating  to  the  cultural  resources  at  the  site. 
Specifically,  sites  would  have  interpretive  and  educational  components.  Access 
for  multiple  users  would  be  improved,  and  sites  would  be  stabilized  and 
preserved  for  future  recreational  opportunities. 

Allocation  to  the  Public  Use  category  could  lead  to  increased  visitation  and 
opportunities  for  education.  Sites  allocated  to  Public  Use  category  are  generally 
interpreted  for  the  public  and,  in  some  cases,  have  site  improvements  such  as 
picnic  tables,  campsites,  and  route  systems.  Site  improvements  may  result  in  a 
commitment  of  both  staff  time  and  budgetary  resources  for  maintenance.  The 
number  of  sites  allocated  to  this  management  category  varies  among  the 
alternatives  as  shown  in  Table  4-23  below.  Beyond  this,  the  allocation  of 
cultural  sites  may  or  may  not  have  further  impacts  on  recreation  opportunities, 
depending  on  the  management  action,  restrictions,  and  limitations  provided  to 
them. 
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Table  4-23.  Allocation  of  Cultural  Sites  by  Alternative 

Site 

Alternative 

Allocations  „ . 

1 (No  Action)  2 

3 

4 

5 (Proposed 
Plan) 

Public  Use  1 6 

11 

8 

8 

Conservation  35 

for  Future  Use 

25 

28 

28 

Traditional  7 

Use 

5 

7 

7 

As  shown  in  Table  4-23  above,  Alternative  3 allocates  the  greatest  number  of 
sites  to  public  use,  thereby  providing  increased  recreational  opportunities. 
Alternative  1 has  the  least  potential  for  increasing  recreational  opportunities. 
Alternatives  2,  4,  and  5 provide  fewer  recreational  opportunities  than 
Alternative  3 but  significantly  more  opportunity  than  Alternative  1 . 


From  Rangeland  Management/Grazing 

The  management  of  allotments  for  grazing  has  very  little  physical  impact  on 
recreation.  The  alternatives  that  pertain  to  the  removal  of  lands  available  to 
grazing  have  the  potential  to  increase  recreation  opportunities  by  returning  the 
lands  to  their  natural  state.  Those  alternatives  that  indicate  the  building  of 
additional  rangeland  improvements  such  as  fences,  cattle  guards,  and  gates  could 
impact  recreation  opportunities.  Alternatives  1 and  3 have  84%  of  the  planning 
area  available  for  grazing  use.  Alternative  2 has  16  % of  the  planning  area 
available  for  grazing,  and  Alternatives  4 and  5 have  82%  of  the  planning  area 
available  for  grazing. 


From  Lands  and  Realty  Management 


Land  Tenure 

LHFO  would  continue  to  have  the  ability  to  dispose  of  identified  lands.  On  a 
case-by-case  basis  BLM  would  have  the  ability  to  acquire  lands  and  interests  in 
lands  (including  easements  that  would  provide  public  access  to  sites  and  areas). 
All  public  lands  would  be  retained  containing  any  developed  or  maintained 
recreation  facilities.  Acquiring  lands  in  the  identified  areas  could  benefit  a 
number  of  recreation  activities  including  access  by  connecting  public  land 
parcels. 

Where  land  disposals  take  place  on  the  outskirts  of  communities,  recreational  use 
in  these  areas  would  be  forced  to  relocate,  potentially  having  greater  impact  for 
other  resources. 
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Under  the  PRMP/FEIS  the  LHFO  has  identified  approximately  50,616  acres  for 
disposal.  Of  this  area,  about  2,934  acres  are  R&PP  leases  and  patenting  them  to 
the  leaseholder  should  have  no  additional  impacts  to  recreation  resources. 

As  the  communities  continue  to  grow  the  LHFO  anticipates  disposal  of  some  of 
the  47,682  acres  listed  in  Alternative  5 not  identified  as  R&PP  leases.  Disposed 
lands  would  occur  near  existing  communities  and  most  likely  would  be  used  for 
residential  or  commercial  use.  Some  effect  should  occur  when  BLM  disposes  of 
land  that  is  currently  used  under  casual  use.  The  other  effects  should  come  when 
homes  are  built  on  the  disposed  lands.  These  effects  would  be  in  the  form  of 
additional  users  participating  in  organized  recreational  activities  and  the  causal 
use  of  public  land  by  hikers,  equestrians,  campers,  boaters,  OHV  vehicles,  and 
sightseers.  The  effects  should  only  slightly  vary  by  alternative  as  most  of  the 
lands  identified  for  disposal  occur  in  the  rural  communities.  These  rural 
communities  would  have  adjacent  public  lands  for  casual  and  organized 
recreational  opportunities. 

Because  both  private  parties  and  the  State  of  Arizona  have  land  available  for 
development,  it  is  reasonable  and  foreseeable  that  some  of  these  lands  would  be 
sold  as  demand  for  residential  use  grows.  As  these  lands  are  occupied,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  new  residents  would  also  participate  in  BLM’s 
recreation  program  and  thereby  increase  the  number  of  people  who  use  the 
surrounding  public  land  for  recreation. 


Use  Authorizations 

Allowing  development  of  utility  distribution  systems  could  reduce  potential 
public  access  for  OHV  opportunities  if  restricted  to  authorized  users.  The  TMP 
would  designate  routes  that  would  be  limited  to  authorized  users  only.  The 
following  acres  have  been  identified  for  corridors  within  the  planning  area: 


Alternative 

Acres 

1 

310,928 

2 

325,106 

3 

328,516 

4 and  5 

307,301 

NEPA  analysis  of  each  proposed  project  would  determine  potential  impacts  to 
recreation  such  as  effects  to  route  access,  and  any  existing  or  new  routes  that 
would  be  used  for  maintenance  facilities  that  may  be  closed  to  public  use. 

Communication  Sites:  No  significant  impacts  are  expected  on  recreational 
resources  from  these  decisions.  However  the  change  in  communication  abilities 
of  the  area  has  the  potential  to  impact  visitor  services  in  terms  of  the  improved 
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communications  abilities  of  BLM  staff,  law  enforcement  and  emergency 
services,  and  the  visitors  themselves. 


From  Minerals  Management 

The  alternatives  from  minerals  management  would  close  certain  areas  to  mineral 
development.  Areas  that  are  closed  to  mineral  development  would  enhance 
recreational  opportunities  because  there  would  be  no  commercial  traffic  relating 
to  the  development  and  there  would  be  no  visual,  noise,  or  air  quality  impacts. 

For  the  areas  that  remain  open  during  the  life  of  the  plan  there  could  be 
approximately  2,100  acres  for  all  alternatives  of  new  disturbances  relating  to 
mineral  development  under  all  alternatives.  The  lands  immediately  surrounding 
these  areas  could  affect  recreational  opportunities  because  there  could  be 
increased  traffic,  dust,  noise,  and  the  visual  impact  associated  with  mineral 
extraction. 

Under  all  alternatives  the  wilderness  areas  are  closed  to  mineral  leasing  and 
mineral  material  disposals;  therefore  no  impacts  to  more  primitive  types  of 
recreational  opportunity  are  anticipated.  Cactus  Plain  WSA  is  closed  to  saleable 
mineral  development  under  all  alternatives;  therefore  there  would  be  no  impacts. 
Cactus  Plain  WSA  is  open  to  mineral  leasing  development  in  Alternative  1,  but 
there  is  no  known  potential  for  leasable  minerals;  therefore  no  impact  is 
anticipated.  Cactus  Plain  WSA  has  a no  surface  occupancy  stipulation  for 
mineral  leasing  for  Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  and  5;  therefore  there  would  be  no 
impacts  from  mineral  leasing  to  more  primitive  types  of  recreational 
opportunities. 

The  expectation  for  the  leasable  program  is  that  there  would  be  a maximum  of  1 7 
exploration  wells  drilled  during  the  life  of  the  plan  with  a total  disturbance  of  less 
than  120  acres  for  all  alternatives.  The  exploration  activities  could  impact 
recreation  because  there  would  be  a visual  impact  when  an  area  is  being  drilled, 
and  traffic  related  to  drilling  would  increase.  The  impact  would  be  short-tem 
(less  than  6 months).  There  is  not  an  expectation  that  any  developable  resources 
would  be  found. 

Areas  withdrawn  to  locatable  minerals  include  wilderness  and  BOR  withdrawn 
and  acquired  lands.  There  can  be  no  locatable  mineral  development  on  these 
lands,  which  cover  188,662  acres.  The  recreational  activities  would  benefit  from 
this  because  there  would  not  be  any  exploration  or  development  of  a mine  on 
these  lands.  The  proposed  acreages  to  be  withdrawn  under  the  alternatives  are 
very  similar  and  are  not  expected  to  have  a great  impact  on  recreation  since  they 
cover  very  small  areas. 


From  Recreation  Management 

Increasing  demand  for  recreation  opportunities  creates  more  pressure  for  BLM  to 
provide  greater  opportunities  for  recreation-dependent  activities  on  public  lands. 
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Such  opportunity  includes  areas  for  play,  campsites,  facilities,  interpretive  and 
visitor  service  programs.  A benefits-based  management  approach  for  the 
targeted  outcomes  in  each  SRMA  will  minimize  overuse  pressure  by  visitors, 
while  visitor  surveys  for  demand  and  preference  will  improve  BLM’s 
understanding  of  the  visitors  themselves  and  their  relationship  with  natural  and 
cultural  resources. 

Any  decision  or  activity  made  would  have  impacts  on  recreation.  In  the  wider 
scope  this  would  mean  that  more  planning,  managing,  staffing,  and  funding  is 
required  to  achieve  the  goals  for  recreation  management.  The  potential  gained 
from  making  these  alternatives  reality  could  make  the  LHFO  planning  area  more 
nationally  significant  as  a recreation  destination  (similar  to  a national  recreation 
area),  thus  further  increasing  demands  on  these  resources. 

Decisions  outlined  in  Alternative  2 provide  for  low-impact  recreational 
experiences.  These  include  wildlife  watching,  hiking,  and  birding.  More 
intensive  recreation  activities  are  still  provided  for;  however,  they  are  limited  to 
those  areas  already  identified  for  those  activities.  These  intensive  activities  may 
undergo  more  restrictive  management.  The  alternative  therefore  has  the  greatest 
impact  on  recreation.  This  alternative  has  the  least  impact  relative  to  current 
conditions.  Currently,  the  planning  area  receives  approximately  3 million 
visitors  annually.  Since  Alternative  2 focuses  on  low-impact  recreation 
opportunities,  the  higher  impact  opportunities  would  be  more  restricted.  This 
could  lead  to  a decrease  in  opportunity,  while  visitation  continues  to  increase. 

Alternative  3 provides  greater  opportunities  for  intensive  recreational  experiences 
such  as  OHV  activities  and  power-boating.  Small  areas  with  intense  use  such  as 
potential  LTVAs  would  provide  greater  opportunity.  Additional  competitive-use 
off-highway  race  courses  would  also  create  effects  by  increasing  visitor  use  for 
camping,  motorized  recreation,  and  race  attendance  in  Alternatives  1 and  3. 
Observation  indicates  that  most  OHV  enthusiasts  are  also  off-highway  racing 
fans.  Alternative  2 would  not  allow  for  new  OHV  race  courses,  while 
Alternatives  4 and  5 would  only  consider  race  courses  in  designated  open  areas. 

Potential  adverse  effects  would  include  safety  issues  that  naturally  coincide  with 
temporary  population  concentrations  and  crowded  conditions,  including 
potentially  hazardous  traffic  congestion  and  personal  security  concerns.  A few 
individuals  who  prefer  to  pursue  motorized  activities  in  more  private  and  isolated 
venues  would  probably  also  be  displaced,  although  ample  opportunities  would 
still  exist  for  these  individuals  in  other  areas. 

BLM  staff  would  be  unable  to  process  a large  number  of  site-specific  or 
specialized  races  on  numerous  proposed  courses.  Administration  would  be  an 
issue,  as  additional  off-highway  race  courses  must  comply  with  established  ROS 
settings  and  opportunities. 

The  Proposed  Plan  provides  for  the  continuation  of  current  off-highway  races 
such  as  the  Parker  400/250  on  the  Parker  400  course  but  allows  new  events  only 
within  the  bounds  of  existing  OHV  open  areas.  This  alternative  reduces  impacts 
to  natural  and  cultural  resources,  reduces  the  potential  adverse  effects  to  public 
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safety,  and  greatly  minimizes  the  BLM  staff  time  required  to  process  new  events. 
Open  areas  within  the  planning  area  are  not  large  enough  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  traditional  long-distance  desert  racing,  but  would  meet  the  needs 
of  smaller  competitive  events. 

Alternative  4 strives  to  balance  low-impact  and  intensive  opportunities  with  other 
resource  needs.  It  provides  strong  visitor  services  programs  to  educate  and  instill 
an  ethic  of  environmental  preservation,  while  enabling  the  public  to  have  access 
to  desirable  recreation  spaces,  settings,  and  activities.  Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 
could  provide  more  recreation  opportunities  than  those  currently  available. 
Greater  opportunities  could  keep  pace  with  demand  as  visitation  continues  to 
increase.  Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 would  also  provide  a significant  increase  in 
opportunities  beyond  Alternative  2. 


From  Travel  Management 

Impacts  on  recreation  from  travel  management  are  those  that  would  occur  though 
the  designation  of  routes  and  areas  as  either  open  closed  or  limited.  As  part  of 
this  designation  process  routes  would  be  evaluated.  Included  in  this  evaluation 
process  would  be  the  recreational  value  of  the  route.  This  therefore  has  the 
opportunity  to  improve  recreation  resources  and  oppoitunities;  however,  in  areas 
where  other  resources  take  precedence  over  that  of  recreation,  routes  could  be 
closed  or  limited,  thus  reducing  the  overall  network  of  routes  and  opportunities 
for  exploration. 

Where  restoration  of  routes  not  found  on  the  1995-2004  inventory  occurs,  great 
impacts  on  recreation  are  foreseeable  assuming  that  current  accepted  use  patterns 
are  not  reflected  accurately  in  the  plan. 

Any  alternative  that  seeks  to  open  or  develop  new  routes — whether  OHV,  hiking, 
mountain  biking,  or  equestrian — has  the  potential  to  improve  recreational 
resources  and  opportunities.  Specifically,  Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 seek  to 
develop  access  to  Lake  Havasu  though  the  Lake  Havasu  Aubrey  Hills,  while 
Alternative  2 would  not  develop  trails  in  the  Aubrey  Hills.  Alternative  2 would 
decrease  the  potential  for  recreation  opportunities. 


From  Biological  Resources  Management 

All  of  the  biological  alternatives  have  the  potential  to  greatly  affect  recreation 
opportunities  available  within  the  LHFO  planning  area.  All  alternatives  set  out 
to  protect  habitat  and  wildlife  and  fisheries  that  would  increase  the  recreational 
opportunities  for  wildlife  viewing,  habitat  and  scenic  appreciation,  hiking, 
equestrian  activities,  and  fisheries-related  sports.  However,  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  needed  to  protect  wildlife  would  ultimately  have  a wide  reach  and 
affect  recreational  opportunities  including  but  not  limited  to  dispersed  camping, 
OHV  sports,  target  shooting,  and  boating  activities.  With  this  in  mind, 
alternatives  that  are  selected  would  have  to  balance  the  need  for  biological 
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resource  protection  with  the  necessity  to  provide  sustainable  opportunities  for 
recreation.  Biological  alternatives  can  either  be  of  little  consequence  or  of  great 
impact  depending  on  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  species-specific  requirements. 
Of  all  resources  that  conflict  with  recreation,  the  biological  resources  could  have 
the  potential  for  the  greatest  impacts.  In  the  SRMAs  that  consist  of  1 5%  of  the 
planning  area,  Alternative  2 has  7%  of  the  SRMA  area  with  ROS  prescriptions  of 
Urban,  Suburban,  or  Rural  Developed,  and  provides  for  the  lowest  impact  of 
biological  resources  on  recreation.  Alternatives  4 and  5 have  30%  of  the  SRMA 
area  with  ROS  prescriptions  of  Urban,  Suburban,  or  Rural  Developed,  and 
provide  for  moderate  impact  of  biological  resources  on  recreation.  Alternative  3 
has  67%  of  the  SRMA  area  with  a ROS  prescription  of  Urban,  Suburban,  or 
Rural  Developed,  and  provides  for  the  greatest  impact  of  biological  resources  on 
recreation. 

Facilities  in  riparian  areas  - The  limitation  on  developing  no  new  recreational 
facilities  near  riparian  wetland  areas  could  have  significant  impact  on  recreation 
and  could  specifically  affect  the  Lake  Havasu  shoreline.  The  option  of  relocating 
facilities  would  be  impossible  to  manage  and  expensive  to  achieve.  This 
alternative  conflicts  with  the  public  demand  and  use  pattern. 

No-wake  zones  - The  establishment  of  no-wake  zones  along  the  Arizona 
shoreline,  in  the  context  of  BLM’s  shoreline  camping  and  day  use  sites,  could 
have  great  impact  to  current  recreational  use  patterns.  The  sites  are  accessible 
only  by  boat.  A large  percentage  of  this  use  is  boat  camping  and  associated 
water  play.  If  large  expanses  of  shoreline  are  restricted  to  no-wake  zones  much 
of  the  water  play  such  as  personal  watercraft  riding,  tubing,  water  skiing,  and 
wakeboarding  would  be  generally  forced  further  out  into  the  lake,  nearer  the 
navigation  routes,  increasing  the  possibility  of  dangerous  conflict  with  high- 
speed boats.  Currently,  many  families  choose  to  camp  at  sites  that  are  in 
protected  coves  or  shorelines  to  provide  a safe  area  within  which  children  can 
participate  in  the  above-mentioned  activities  without  conflict  with  traffic. 

Wildlife  Corridors:  The  establishment  of  wildlife  corridors  could  have 
significant  impacts  to  the  recreational  user  by  restricting  development  within 
these  areas. 


From  Fire  Management 

There  are  very  few  impacts  on  recreation  from  fire  management;  however  when 
special  fire  restrictions  are  in  place  certain  recreation  opportunities  are 
diminished,  including  campfires,  barbecues,  smoking,  and  the  operation  of 
engines  without  spark  arrestors. 


From  Visual  Resource  Management 

Managing  VRM  can  have  impacts  and  implications  on  both  the  recreational 
opportunities  provided  (ROS)  and  recreation  management.  These  include 
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limitations  on  the  locations  and  aesthetics  of  new  facilities  and  the  allocation  of 
lands  to  different  recreation  uses.  However  VRM  can  also  provide  for  enhanced 
recreation  settings  and  opportunities  by  allowing  for  a more  natural  landscape 
and  enhanced  and  protected  scenic  views  in  those  areas  where  recreation  occurs. 

Approximately  84%  of  the  field  office  is  identified  as  the  ERMA.  Of  that,  48% 
is  identified  (regardless  of  alternative)  as  providing  Primitive  or  Semi-  Primitive 
recreational  experiences  and/or  settings.  Under  VRM  Alternative  1,  13%  of  the 
Primitive/Semi-Primitive  is  also  identified  as  VRM  Class  I or  II  (or  most 
protective);  under  VRM  Alternative  2,  26%;  Alternative  3,  15%,  and 
Alternatives  4 and  5,  17%. 

Using  this  as  a model  for  the  planning  area,  VRM  Alternative  2 has  the  potential 
to  enhance  recreational  settings  the  most  and  No  Action  the  least. 

Alternative  3 provided  the  least  restriction  on  recreational  uses  and  development 
of  public  land  and  therefore  the  least  impact  on  recreation.  Alternative  4 
provides  a balanced  approach  to  VRM  along  with  other  resources  and 
management  goals.  There  would  be  greater  impacts  than  Alternative  3. 


From  Wilderness  Characteristics 

Alternatives  1 and  3 do  not  identify  any  lands  for  maintaining  or  enhancing 
wilderness  characteristics.  In  the  ROS  inventory  Alternative  1 (No  Action) 
approximately  12%  of  the  planning  area  provides  a Primitive  or  Semi-Primitive 
recreational  setting  and  experience.  Alternative  2 provides  an  additional  2%  of 
the  planning  area,  which  would  be  managed  to  meet  the  Primitive  or  Semi- 
Primitive  recreation  setting  under  wilderness  characteristics.  Alternatives  4 and 
5,  while  adding  prescriptions  to  maintain  or  enhance  wilderness  characteristics, 
do  not  add  any  areas  not  currently  identified  as  providing  Primitive  or  Semi- 
Primitive  recreational  setting  and  experiences. 


From  Wild  Burro  Management 

As  wild  horses  and  burros  are  vestiges  of  the  American  past,  the  public’s  ability 
to  catch  glimpses  of  them  in  the  wild  is  an  enhancement  to  any  recreational 
activity  on  the  public  lands.  The  introduction  of  burro  information  to  existing 
kiosks  supports  this  condition  and  increases  public  knowledge  and  appreciation. 


From  Special  Designation 

Designation  of  a Back  Country  Byway  could  affect  the  recreation  settings  along  a 
byway  by  increasing  facilities  and  development,  traffic  and  interaction  among 
recreational  users.  The  interpretive  elements  associated  with  the  byway  would 
increase  visitor  awareness  and  appreciation  of  the  natural  and  cultural  resources. 
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Management  of  the  ACECs  could  have  indirect  impacts  to  recreation 
opportunities  because  the  overriding  management  objective  of  the  ACEC  is  to 
maintain  and  enhance  the  designating  values.  Any  future  development  of 
recreational  facilities  would  have  to  meet  the  proposed  ACEC  desired  future 
outcomes.  Where  recreational  setting,  experience,  or  benefits  conflict  with  the 
ACEC,  public  use  may  be  limited  or  restricted.  In  evaluating  the  alternatives  for 
ACEC  the  greatest  potential  to  impact  recreational  opportunities  is  where  ACEC 
lands  are  also  identified  as  more  developed  or  intense  recreational  experiences, 
such  as  Rural  Developed,  Suburban,  or  Urban  (see  Table  4-24).  Future 
development  of  recreation  sites  could  be  prevented,  and  opportunities  to 
experience  the  area  in  a more  developed  setting  would  be  decreased. 


Table  4-24.  Percentage  of  ACECs  also  Identified  for  ROS  Settings  of  Rural 
Developed,  Suburban,  or  Urban 

Alternative 

1 (No  Action)  ^ 

3 

4 

5 (Proposed 
Plan) 

46%  of  1 ACEC  1 3%  of  9 ACECs 

2%  of  5 ACECs 

3%  of  6 ACECs 

9%  of  5 ACECs 

Back  Country  Byways  may  minimally  increase  overall  visitation.  The  identified 
potential  Back  County  Byways  are  popular  and  well-traveled  roads  that  help 
make  them  suitable  for  this  designation. 

Alternatives  1 and  2 merely  maintain  the  existing  Parker  Strip  Byway,  so  they 
offer  the  least  impacts  to  recreation.  Alternative  3 adds  the  most  mileage 
(164  miles),  which  potentially  could  become  a byway.  Alternative  4 and  5 
identify  96  miles,  which  potentially  could  be  nominated  as  a byway.  A good 
portion  of  these  potential  byways  (approximately  42%)  is  located  crossing  public 
lands  currently  providing  rural  natural  settings  as  inventoried  by  LHFO  for  ROS. 

Outstanding  opportunities  for  backpacking,  hiking,  camping,  hunting,  and  nature 
study  would  be  maintained  within  the  five  designated  wilderness  areas. 


Cumulative  Impacts 

There  are  many  different  influences  and  pressures  on  the  recreation  resources 
within  the  management  area.  The  ever-increasing  urban  populations,  the 
growing  list  of  threatened  or  endangered  species,  and  the  demand  on  the  land 
from  other  resource  uses  all  contribute  to  a substantial  change  in  the  traditional 
public  lands  use  ethic.  These  cumulative  effects  reduce  the  amount  of  public 
land  available  for  unrestricted  recreational  use,  disrupt  the  traditional  recreation 
patterns,  decrease  the  opportunity  for  motorized  recreation,  and  impede  public 
enjoyment  of  the  lands.  Considering  all  resources.  Alternative  2 has  the  potential 
for  the  greatest  impact  to  recreation  opportunities.  Alternative  3 has  the  potential 
for  the  least  impact  to  recreation  opportunities.  Alternatives  4 and  5 have  the 
potential  for  moderate  impact  to  recreation  opportunities. 
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It  is  foreseeable  that  there  would  be  future  impacts  from  environmental 
regulations  and  interest  groups  that  influence  the  allocation  and  development  of 
areas  for  recreation  and  the  types  of  recreational  activities  than  can  occur. 

The  end  result  is  the  necessity  to  provide  the  public  with  high-value  recreation 
opportunities,  providing  for  and  receiving  fair  value,  while  instilling  a strong  user 
ethic  of  land  stewardship. 

Cumulative  impacts  to  the  recreation  program  are  difficult  to  determine  since 
community  expansion  and  the  associated  land  sales  by  either  private  parties  or 
the  BLM  occurs  in  cycles. 


Impacts  on  Rangeland  Management/Grazing 

Impacts  to  Rangeland  Management/Grazing  would  primarily  be  to  forage 
allocation.  Under  Alternatives  1 (No  Action),  3,  and  4,  the  current  allocation  of 
14,05 1 AUMs  would  continue.  Under  Alternative  2,  allocations  for  livestock  use 
would  be  discontinued.  Under  Alternatives  1 (No  Action)  and  3,  1,021,842  acres 
would  be  available  for  livestock  use,  and  15,192  acres  would  remain  unavailable 
for  grazing  use.  Under  Alternative  2,  1,037,034  acres  would  be  unavailable  for 
livestock  use.  Alternative  4 would  have  994,800  acres  available  for  livestock  use 
and  42,234  acres  unavailable  for  livestock  use. 

No  impacts  to  Rangeland  Management/Grazing  are  anticipated  from 
management  of  the  following  resources,  and  therefore  they  are  not  addressed  in 
this  impact  assessment:  cultural  resources,  paleontological  resources,  mineral 
resources,  special  designations,  lands  managed  to  maintain  wilderness 
characteristics,  visual  resources,  travel  management,  and  fire  management. 

Maps  generated  through  the  consolidated  GIS  databases  were  used  to  develop 
this  analysis. 


From  Rangeland  Management/Grazing 

All  livestock  grazing  would  be  in  compliance  with  the  Arizona  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for  Grazing  Management  and  the  regulations  at 
43  CFR  4100.  There  would  be  no  impact  to  livestock  grazing  use  under 
Alternatives  1 (No  Action)  and  3.  There  would  continue  to  be  five  Ephemeral 
and  12  Perennial/Ephemeral  Allotments  within  LHFO.  Permitted  use  would 
continue  to  be  authorized  at  14,051  AUMs  with  no  initial  adjustments  to  existing 
permits.  Applications  for  ephemeral  use  would  be  considered  in  accordance  with 
Standard  3,  Guideline  3-5  of  the  Arizona  Standards  for  Rangeland  Health  and 
Guidelines  for  Grazing  Administration.  Monitoring  data  would  be  collected  and 
analyzed  to  determine  if  current  management  meets  the  Arizona  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for  Grazing  Administration  or  if  changes  in 
use,  season  of  use,  or  other  actions  are  necessary  to  meet  the  objectives  for  the 
allotment.  Under  Alternatives  4 and  5 (Proposed  Plan),  the  Havasu  Heights 
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South  Allotment  would  become  unavailable.  The  Havasu  Heights  South 
Allotment  has  not  been  used  for  livestock  grazing  in  the  last  20  years,  and  is 
currently  unpermitted;  there  would  be  no  impacts  of  retiring  this  ephemeral 
permit.  Under  Alternative  2,  livestock  grazing  would  be  discontinued  on  all 
allotments  administered  by  LHFO.  This  would  directly  affect  16  permittees,  and 
result  in  14,05 1 AUMs  of  forage  no  longer  available  for  livestock  being  available 
for  wildlife  and  burros  where  applicable.  Under  this  alternative,  the  RMP  would 
decide  that  allocation  forage  for  livestock  use  is  no  longer  appropriate  for  lands 
within  LHFO.  This  decision  would  directly  affect  the  permittees  on  12  perennial 
allotments.  On  the  ephemeral  allotments,  there  has  been  no  licensed  use  over  the 
last  10  years,  so  there  would  be  no  impacts  to  these  operators. 

As  grazing  permits  are  retired,  rangeland  improvements  such  as  wells,  fences, 
and  corrals  would  be  removed  by  the  owner  of  these  improvements,  or  other 
options  would  need  to  be  explored.  LHFO  budgets  could  be  stretched  as  the 
BLM  would  be  required  to  pay  affected  pennittees  for  the  amortized  cost  for 
these  improvements. 


From  Lands  and  Realty  Management 

Lands  identified  for  disposal  would  have  no  impact  to  grazing  until  a Notice  of 
Realty  Action  is  published.  Approximately  51,949  acres  have  been  identified  for 
disposal  in  Alternative  1 (No  Action).  Most  of  these  lands  are  located  adjacent  to 
rapidly  developing  areas  that  by  themselves  are  affecting  livestock  grazing. 
Rapidly  developing  lands  in  open  rangelands  create  confrontations  between 
permittees  and  new  home  owners  as  cattle  continue  to  utilize  areas  historically 
used  for  grazing  of  native  plants  where  now  there  are  lawns  and  other  plants. 
Additionally,  the  infrastructure  to  support  developments  (e.g.,  roads, 
playgrounds,  etc.)  removes  public  and  private  land  from  production  of  usable 
forage.  These  disposals  would  affect  36,757  acres  within  the  following 
allotments.  Crossman  Peak,  Nine  Mile,  Muse,  Crowder-Weisser,  Calhoun, 
Hancock,  and  Harcuvar.  As  the  realty  actions  become  reality,  there  would  be 
less  public  land  available  for  grazing,  and  a reduction  of  up  to  506  AUMs 
pemiitted  use  in  accordance  with  the  grazing  regulations. 

There  would  be  no  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  in  Alternative  2 due  to  land 
disposal  because  livestock  grazing  would  eliminated  in  this  alternative.  Disposal 
of  83,545  acres  in  Alternative  3 would  directly  affect  livestock  grazing  and  result 
in  a loss  of  as  much  as  699  AUMs.  Livestock  grazing  use  would  be  directly 
affected  by  the  disposal  of  approximately  56,785  acres  of  public  lands  under 
Alternatives  4 and  50,616  acres  under  Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan).  There 
would  be  a loss  of  usable  acreage  and  forage  and  ultimately  a reduction  of 
permitted  use.  Any  reduction  in  permitted  use  would  be  determined  on  a case- 
by-case  basis  as  lands  are  transferred  out  of  public  ownership.  Under 
Alternatives  4 and  5 (Proposed  Plan),  loss  of  pennitted  use  could  be  as  high  as 
480  AUMs. 
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From  Recreation  Management 

Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 (Proposed  Plan)  for  Recreation  Management  promote 
open  OHV  areas,  with  specific  washes  open  to  motorized  use.  Dispersed 
camping  and  OHV  use  would  lead  to  more  frequent  contact  between  livestock 
and  visitors.  Impacts  to  grazing  use  from  Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 (Proposed 
Plan),  combined  with  urban  expansion  in  the  planning  area  would  be 
significantly  greater  than  those  of  Alternative  1 (No  Action);  however,  the 
development  of  a TMP  would  reduce  these  impacts.  Alternative  1 provides  for  a 
higher  density  of  routes  throughout  the  grazing  allotments,  including  desert 
washes,  and  access  would  also  impact  soils. 

Below  is  the  number  of  acres  by  alternative  in  the  planning  area  that  would  be 
open  to  unrestricted  motorized  vehicle  access. 


Alternative 

Acres  open  to  unrestricted  motorized  vehicle  access 

1 

2,602 

2 

2,602 

3 

9,308 

4 

9,308 

5 

9,637 

From  Biological  Resources  Management 

Livestock  grazing  use  would  continue  to  be  guided  by  the  Arizona  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for  Grazing  Administration,  as  well  as  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  at  43  CFR  4100  and  other  policies  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  permitted  use,  rangeland  improvements,  period  of  use,  and  class  of 
livestock.  The  regulations  have  established  procedures  to  insure  due  process  for 
any  adverse  action.  Should  any  reseeding  or  site  rehabilitation  be  completed 
within  an  active  grazing  allotment,  grazing  would  be  deferred  to  allow  the 
desired  vegetation  to  become  established.  This  would  be  a short-term  impact  on 
permitted  use,  with  improved  grazing  use  and  distribution  being  long-term 
benefits. 


Cumulative  Impacts 

Effects  to  the  grazing  program  on  public  lands  would  combine  with  those 
discussed  above  to  produce  cumulative  impacts  to  grazing  resources  and  use. 

Growth  in  the  LHFO  should  continue  into  the  foreseeable  future.  Sixty  four 
percent  of  the  planning  area  is  public  land;  however,  within  the  Colorado  River 
corridor  private,  tribal,  and  state-owned  properties  compose  the  majority.  This  is 
where  a majority  of  the  growth  is  concentrated.  However,  there  are  large  blocks 
of  private  land,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Wenden,  Salome,  Hope,  and 
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Brenda,  which  are  becoming  heavily  used  by  RVs  during  the  winter  months. 
Further,  several  roads  have  been  upgraded  by  the  county  in  this  area  through 
several  grazing  allotments.  Because  of  the  expanding  use  of  these  areas  for 
various  forms  of  recreation  and  the  county  improving  access  for  such  activities, 
livestock  grazing  use  would  continue  to  be  adversely  affected.  These  activities 
include  developed  RV  parks,  home  sites,  businesses,  and  many  of  the  visitors 
utilizing  the  public  lands  for  off-highway  vehicle  travel.  These  activities  would 
disrupt  existing  grazing  use,  particularly  as  cattle  are  excluded  from  these 
uncontrolled  private  lands  as  they  are  developed. 


Impacts  on  Mineral  Resources 

This  analysis  discusses  the  impacts  of  the  various  alternatives  on  the 
development  of  minerals  on  public  lands.  Many  of  the  decisions  within  the 
Minerals  alternatives  have  been  driven  by  the  need  to  prioritize  other  resource 
concerns  over  those  of  the  minerals  program  (for  example,  cultural,  biological 
and  recreation).  This  prioritization  comes  from  conservation  laws  and 
management  goals  and  objectives. 

The  following  resources  were  analyzed  and  it  was  determined  that  their 
management  would  have  no  impacts  on  mineral  development;  air,  water,  and 
soil  resources;  wild  burros;  socioeconomic  resources;  and  rangeland 
management/grazing. 


From  Cultural  Resource  Management 

The  presence  of  cultural  resources  has  potential  to  affect  mineral  development. 
Depending  on  the  type  of  resource  found,  mitigation  or  avoidance  of  the  site  may 
be  required.  The  alternatives  contain  minerals  decisions  written  to  protect 
important  known  cultural  sites  from  mineral  development  and  therefore  mineral 
development  is  restricted  in  those  areas  identified.  The  alternatives  vary  with 
Alternative  3 being  least  restrictive  and  the  other  alternatives  providing  varying 
levels  of  restrictions  to  mineral  development  in  regards  to  cultural  resources. 
Impacts  by  decision  are  included  the  paragraphs  following  Table  4-25. 


Table  4-25. 

Comparison  of  Cultural  Resources  Protected  by  Alternative 

Alternative 

1 (No  Action) 

2 

3 

4 

5 (Proposed 
Plan) 

Saleable 

Cultural  sites. 

Swansea 

Swansea 

Swansea 

Minerals 

areas,  and  site 

Townsite 

Townsite 

Townsite 

„ , complexes* 

Restricted  areas 

Cultural  sites, 
areas,  and  site 
complexes® 

Cultural  sites, 
areas,  and  site 
complexes® 

Cultural  sites, 
areas,  and  site 
complexes® 
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Table  4-25. 

Comparison  of  Cultural  Resources  Protected  by  Alternative 

Alternative 

1 (No  Action) 

2 

3 

4 

5 (Proposed 
Plan) 

SCRMAs 

SCRMAs 

Leasable  Cultural  sites, 

Minerals  areas,  and  site 

^ complexes^ 

Areas  with  a No 

s 

Cultural  sites, 
areas,  and  site 
complexes^ 

Cultural  sites, 
areas,  and  site 
complexes^ 

Cultural  sites, 
areas,  and  site 
complexes^ 

Cultural  sites, 
areas,  and  site 
complexes^ 

Surface 

Occupancy 

Stipulation 

Locatable 

Minerals 

Bullhead 
Bajada  Area 

Swansea 

Townsite 

Swansea 

Townsite 

Swansea 

Townsite 

Swansea 

Townsite 

Areas 

Recommended 

Incline 

Railway 

Incline 

Railway 

Incline 

Railway 

for  Withdrawal 


“Cultural  sites  and  areas,  and  site  complexes  managed  for  Conservation  for  Future  Use,  Traditional  Use,  and 
Public  Use. 


The  restriction  of  mineral  material  sales  from  the  Swansea  Townsite  should  not 
have  a great  impact  on  saleable  minerals.  Swansea  Townsite  is  in  a fairly  remote 
location  that  may  make  it  uneconomical  to  haul  material  to  market  from  that 
location  and  the  area  is  also  classified  as  low  potential  for  sand  and  gravel 
(see  Map  3-7). 

The  restriction  of  mineral  material  sales  from  the  cultural  sites  and  site 
complexes  managed  for  Conservation  for  Future  Use,  Traditional  Use,  and  Public 
Use  as  specified  in  the  Cultural  Resources  section  should  have  a minimal  impact 
on  saleable  minerals.  These  sites  mostly  cover  very  small  areas,  usually  less  than 
1 acre,  and  mineral  material  disposal  could  easily  be  moved  to  avoid  these 
locations.  Some  of  the  locations  are  remote  and  are  not  readily  accessible  as  a 
material  site  and  other  locations  nearer  the  river  mainly  cover  very  small  areas. 

The  restriction  of  mineral  material  sales  from  the  SCRMAs  could  impact  mineral 
material  sales,  especially  in  the  Bullhead  City  area  where  there  is  moderate  to 
high  potential  for  sand  and  gravel.  The  other  SCRMAs  are  mostly  located  within 
areas  that  have  a low  potential  for  sand  and  gravel  (see  Map  3-7).  The  areas  have 
potential  for  mineral  materials  but  would  not  be  developed. 

The  no  surface  occupancy  stipulation  for  leasable  minerals  on  the  cultural  sites 
and  site  complexes  managed  for  Conservation  for  Future  Use,  Traditional  Use, 
and  Public  Use  as  specified  in  the  Cultural  Resources  section  should  have  a 
minimal  impact  on  leasable  minerals.  Most  of  the  cultural  sites  are  very  small 
and  the  drill  site  would  not  need  to  move  very  far  to  drill  to  nearly  the  same 
location,  or  directional  drilling  could  be  used.  The  largest  site  is  the  Swansea 
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Historic  Townsite,  and  there  is  no  known  potential  for  leasable  minerals  at  that 
location  (Map  3-9). 

Withdrawing  the  Swansea  Townsite  could  impact  locatable  mineral 
development.  The  area  recommended  for  withdrawal  covers  approximately 
200  acres  and  includes  those  sites  of  greatest  cultural  importance,  such  as  the 
historic  buildings  and  foundations  and  the  Railroad  Canyon,  which  are  eligible 
for  listing  on  the  NRHP.  The  site  is  currently  withdrawn  for  an  R&PP 
application  by  La  Paz  County.  The  townsite  is  located  in  an  area  of  historic 
mineral  production  and  has  moderate  and  high  locatable  mineral  potential  (see 
Map  3-8)  and  those  resources  would  not  be  developed. 

Withdrawing  the  Incline  Railway  in  the  Harcuvar  Mountains  may  impact 
locatable  mineral  development  and  should  not  impact  saleable  and  leasable 
mineral  development.  The  area  recommended  for  withdrawal  covers 
approximately  10  acres  and  includes  the  most  significant  cultural  resources. 
There  is  moderate  potential  for  locatable  minerals  (see  Map  3-8),  low  potential 
for  sand  and  gravel  (see  Map  3-7),  and  no  known  potential  for  leasable  minerals 
(see  Map  3-9). 

Withdrawing  the  approximately  1,280  acres  in  the  Bullhead  Bajada  could  impact 
some  mineral  development.  The  western  portion  of  the  withdrawal  area  has 
moderate  to  high  potential  for  sand  and  gravel  (see  Map  3-7)  and  low  potential 
for  locatable  minerals  (see  Map  3-8).  The  eastern  portion  of  the  withdrawal  area 
has  moderate  potential  for  locatable  minerals  (see  Map  3-8).  There  is  no  known 
potential  for  leasable  minerals  within  this  area.  These  areas  would  not  be 
developed. 


From  Lands  and  Realty  Management 

Several  of  the  previous  plans  addressed  consolidation  of  the  surface  and  mineral 
estates.  There  are  approximately  160,000  acres  of  split  estate,  which  consists  of 
public  surface  and  private  minerals  and  approximately  25,000  acres  of  private 
surface  and  public  minerals.  Consolidation  of  the  mineral  estate  would 
streamline  management  for  both  BLM  and  private  entities  under  all  alternatives. 
Acquiring  the  mineral  estate  could  open  more  land  to  mineral  development  and 
disposing  of  the  mineral  estate  could  lessen  the  amount  of  land  available  to 
mineral  development. 

Disposal  of  public  lands  under  all  alternatives  could  remove  those  areas  from 
mineral  development.  A good  portion  of  those  lands  is  near  developing 
communities.  When  the  lands  are  disposed  the  cost  of  marketing  the  mineral 
materials  could  raise  the  cost  to  the  consumer  due  to  longer  hauling  distances. 
Alternative  3 proposes  to  dispose  of  the  most  public  lands  at  83,545  acres. 
Alternative  2 proposes  to  dispose  of  the  least  publie  lands  at  34,039  acres.  The 
other  alternatives  propose  to  dispose  of  51,949  acres  (Alternative  1); 

56,785  acres  (Alternative  4);  and  50,616  acres  (Alternative  5). 
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The  acquisition  of  lands  with  the  mineral  estate  may  provide  more  opportunities 
for  mineral  development  if  the  acquired  lands  are  open  to  mineral  development. 


From  Minerals  Management 

There  are  positive  impacts  from  mineral  material  sales  that  may  include  less 
trespass,  which  is  unregulated  and  the  impacts  are  unmitigated.  Also  there  could 
be  less  mineral  removal  from  federal  surface-private  mineral  estate,  which  BLM 
has  less  control  over. 

Any  of  the  minerals  alternatives  that  seek  to  restrict  mineral  development  reduces 
the  opportunity  for  new  mines  and  mineral  exploration  within  the  field  office  and 
these  decisions  would  be  analyzed  below  for  their  impacts.  Conversely, 
alternatives  that  allow  for  mineral  development  promote  mineral  usage  within  the 
field  office. 

Under  Alternatives  1,  3,  4,  and  5 the  authorization  of  community  pits  could 
benefit  communities  that  have  demand  for  such  areas.  These  sites  could  provide 
material  for  a lower  price  for  people  needing  that  material  in  a certain  area.  If 
community  pits  were  not  to  be  authorized,  the  general  public  would  have  to 
purchase  mineral  materials  from  other  operators. 

In  Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan)  there  would  be  no  mineral  material  disposals 
with  the  Aubrey  Hills  area.  This  would  close  the  area  west  of  SR  95  south  of 
Lake  Havasu  City  to  mineral  material  development.  The  area  adjacent  to  the 
highway  has  moderate  to  high  sand  and  gravel  potential  that  would  not  be 
developed. 

Under  Alternative  1,  for  lands  within  the  former  Yuma  RMP  area,  BLM  would 
establish  community  gravel  pits  where  appropriate  and  all  sales  would  be  made 
from  these  pits.  If  all  sales  were  to  be  made  from  a community  pit,  there  would 
more  likely  be  more  theft  of  minerals  and  there  would  need  to  be  more  inspection 
and  enforcement  as  a community  pit  can  be  difficult  to  manage.  There  would  be 
more  small  sales  to  the  general  public  and  larger  operators  can  operate  out  of 
community  pits  also.  The  community  pits  would  have  to  be  fairly  large  to 
accommodate  all  of  the  users  and  may  have  greater  impact  on  other  resources 
respective  of  having  a greater  number  of  smaller  single-operator  locations. 

Under  Alternative  1 , for  lands  within  the  former  Kingman  RMP  area,  mineral 
material  disposal  would  be  authorized  only  when  no  reasonable  management 
alternative  could  be  identified  and  the  disposal  would  not  conflict  with  objectives 
for  the  area.  This  decision  seems  fairly  ambiguous  and  could  have  a broad 
interpretation  to  limit  mineral  development. 
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From  Paleontological  Resource  Management 

Under  Alternatives  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  areas  defined  as  Class  4 may  be  required  to 
have  a records  search  and/or  a survey  before  earth-disturbing  activities  relating  to 
minerals  authorizations.  Monitoring  may  also  be  required  during  the  activities  to 
protect  paleontological  resources.  Minerals  actions  may  be  delayed  if 
paleontological  resources  are  found.  Paleontological  resources  were  not 
addressed  in  previous  plans. 


From  Recreation  Management 

There  would  be  no  mineral  material  disposals  from  the  Lake  Havasu  Special 
Recreation  Management  Area  in  Alternatives  2 and  4,  which  area  covers 
57,581  acres.  The  Lake  Havasu  Special  Recreation  Management  Area  surrounds 
Lake  Havasu  and  there  is  potential  for  mineral  materials,  especially  near  SR  95; 
this  potential  would  not  be  developed  (see  Map  3-7). 


From  Travel  Management 

Restricting  mineral  material  disposals  from  certain  Open  OHV  areas  would 
impact  saleable  minerals  because  these  areas  have  high  to  moderate  potential  for 
sand  and  gravel.  Alternatives  1 and  3 would  have  1,279  acres  (Copper  Basin 
Dunes)  that  would  be  restricted  from  saleable  mineral  development. 

Alternative  2 would  have  2,602  acres  (Copper  Basin  Dunes  and  Crossroads)  that 
would  be  restricted  from  saleable  mineral  development.  Alternative  4 would 
have  9,308  acres  (Copper  Basin  Dunes,  Crossroads,  Standard  Wash,  and  Osborne 
Wash)  that  would  be  restricted  from  saleable  mineral  development.  Alternative  5 
would  have  9,637  acres  (Copper  Basin  Dunes,  Crossroads,  Standard  Wash,  and 
Osborne  Wash)  that  would  be  restricted  from  saleable  mineral  development. 

Closed  areas  currently  require  Mining  Plans  of  Operations  for  locatable  mineral 
development  per  43  CFR  3809.  Persons  wishing  to  develop  minerals  within 
these  closed  areas  would  have  to  file  a Plan  of  Operations.  A Plan  of  Operations 
could  be  more  costly  and  time  consuming  for  the  miner  to  file  and  would  take 
more  time  for  BLM  to  process  than  a notice  would.  Alternatives  1 and  2 close 
5,023  acres  outside  of  wilderness  to  motorized  use.  Alternatives  3,  4,  and  5 do 
not  have  any  motorized  use  closures  outside  of  wilderness  and  therefore  would 
not  impact  mineral  development. 


From  Biological  Resources  Management 

The  presence  of  biological  resources  has  potential  to  affect  mineral  development. 
Depending  on  the  type  of  resource  found,  mitigation  or  avoidance  of  the  site  may 
be  required.  The  alternatives  contain  minerals  decisions  written  to  protect 
biological  resources  from  mineral  development  and  therefore  mineral 
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development  is  restricted  in  those  areas  identified  (see  Table  4-26  below).  The 
alternatives  vary  with  Alternative  5 (Proposed  Plan)  being  least  restrictive  and 
the  other  alternatives  providing  varying  levels  of  restrictions  to  mineral 
development  in  regards  to  biological  resources.  Impacts  by  decision  appear  in 
the  paragraphs  following  the  table. 

Decisions  relating  to  the  riparian  areas  of  the  Three  Rivers  ACEC  are  covered 
under  the  Special  Designations  section. 


Table  4-26.  Comparison  of  Biological  Resources  Protected  by  Alternative 

Alternative 


1 (No  Action)  2 3 4 5 (Proposed 

Plan) 


Saleable 

Minerals 

Restrieted  areas 


Bill  Williams 
Riparian 
Management 
Area 

Priority 
Wildlife 
Habitat  Areas 
(YRMP) 


Riparian  Areas 

Desert  Tortoise 
Category  1 
Habitat 

Bighorn  Sheep 

Lambing 

Grounds 


Bighorn  Sheep 
Lambing 
Grounds  from 
January  1 
through 
June  30 


Riparian  Areas 

Desert  Tortoise 
Category  I 
Habitat 

Bighorn  Sheep 

Lambing 

Grounds 


Desert  Tortoise 
Category  I 
Habitat 


Leasable 

Minerals 


No  Surface 

Exploration 

Exploration 

Exploration 

No  Surface 

Occupancy  on 

and 

and 

and 

Occupancy 

Bighorn  Sheep 

Construction 

Construction 

Construction 

within 

Lambing 

only  from  July 

only  from  July 

only  from  July 

0.25  mile  of 

Grounds  and 

1 through 

1 through 

1 through 

Rivers 

Springs  in 

December  3 1 

December  3 1 

December  3 1 

priority 

in  Bighorn 

in  Bighorn 

in  Bighorn 

wildlife 

Sheep 

Sheep 

Sheep 

Habitat 

Lambing 

Lambing 

Lambing 

No  Surface 

Grounds 

Grounds 

Grounds 

Occupancy  on 

No  Surface 

No  Surface 

No  Surface 

all  riparian 

Occupancy 

Occupancy 

Occupancy 

areas  (YRMP) 

within 

within 

within 

0.25  mile  of 

0.25  mile  of 

0.25  mile  of 

Rivers 

Rivers 

Rivers 
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Table  4-26.  Comparison  of  Biological  Resources  Protected  by  Alternative 


Alternative 

1 (No  Action) 

2 

3 

4 

5 (Proposed 
Plan) 

Locatable 

Minerals 

Lambing 

Ground 

restrictions 

from 

December  1 5 
to  April  15  in 
Little 

Harquahala 

and 

Harquahala 

Mountains 

Restricting  mineral  material  sales  from  riparian  areas  should  not  have  a great 
impact  on  saleable  mineral  development.  The  riparian  areas  are  generally  small 
and  covered  with  vegetation,  which  would  increase  operational  costs  due  to  the 
necessity  to  clear  and  salvage  vegetation  before  operations  can  begin.  Sites 
would  also  have  to  be  reclaimed  at  the  conclusion  of  operations.  The  riparian 
areas  cover  a very  small  portion  of  the  planning  area  (5,780  acres)  and  mineral 
material  sites  could  be  located  elsewhere. 

Restricting  mineral  material  sales  from  priority  wildlife  areas  could  impact  to 
saleable  minerals.  Most  of  the  priority  wildlife  areas  near  developed 
communities  or  highways  have  low  potential  for  sand  and  gravel.  Portions  of  the 
areas  have  moderate  to  high  sand  and  gravel  potential,  but  these  areas  are  more 
remote  from  communities  and  highways  (see  Map  3-7).  The  priority  wildlife 
areas  cover  a total  of  23 1 ,4 1 9 acres. 

Restricting  sales  from  desert  tortoise  Category  I habitat  should  not  have  a great 
impact  on  mineral  material  sales  as  this  habitat  has  low  potential  for  sand  and 
gravel  (see  Map  3-7),  but  covers  a large  area  (84,000  acres).  The  potential  for 
decorative  rock  is  unknown  and  these  resources  would  not  be  developed. 

Allowing  mineral  material  sales  within  the  lambing  grounds  with  the  condition 
that  operations  are  only  pennissible  from  July  1 to  December  31  would  benefit 
saleable  minerals.  This  decision  makes  more  areas  available  for  development, 
some  of  which  are  near  growing  communities  at  least  part  of  the  year.  These 
areas  have  low  potential  for  sand  and  gravel  because  they  are  located  within  the 
more  mountainous  areas  and  there  is  unknown  potential  for  decorative  rock 
(see  Map  3-7). 

The  restriction  of  mineral  material  sales  within  the  bighorn  sheep  lambing 
grounds  would  not  benefit  saleable  minerals.  Although  there  is  low  potential  for 
sand  and  gravel  and  unknown  potential  for  decorative  rock,  these  resources,  if 
present,  would  not  be  developed  (see  Map  3-7).  Some  of  the  lambing  grounds 
are  near  growing  communities. 
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A designation  of  no  surface  occupancy  for  mineral  leasing  on  bighorn  sheep 
lambing  grounds  and  within  40  acres  of  springs  in  priority  wildlife  habitats 
(which  together  cover  1 8,730  acres)  should  not  have  a large  impact  on  mineral 
leasing.  There  is  no  known  leasable  mineral  potential  for  these  areas  (see 
Map  3-9).  No  surface  occupancy  results  in  a higher  cost  for  drilling  because 
directional  drilling  would  need  to  be  employed  to  reach  the  mineral  beneath  the 
surface.  Historically,  there  has  been  no  interest  in  mineral  leasing  in  these  areas. 

A no  surface  occupancy  stipulation  for  leasable  minerals  on  lands  within 
0.25  mile  of  the  Colorado  and  Bill  Williams  Rivers  and  the  riparian  areas  may 
impact  leasable  minerals.  The  Colorado  River  area  is  prospectively  valuable  for 
oil  and  gas  potential  (Stipp  and  Dockter  1987),  but  the  Bill  Williams  River  area 
has  no  known  leasable  mineral  potential  (see  Map  3-9).  The  cost  of  mineral 
exploration  would  be  higher  within  the  Colorado  River  corridor. 

The  time  restriction  for  all  exploration  and  major  construction  work  for  mineral 
leasing  would  be  confined  to  the  dates  of  July  1 to  December  31  for  areas  defined 
as  bighorn  sheep  lambing  grounds.  This  restriction  should  not  have  a great 
impact.  There  is  no  known  leasable  mineral  potential  for  these  areas  (see 
Map  3-9).  No  surface  occupancy  results  in  a higher  cost  for  drilling  because 
directional  drilling  would  need  to  be  employed  to  reach  the  mineral  beneath  the 
surface. 

All  reclamation  activities  would  be  required  to  use  native  species,  which  may 
raise  the  cost  of  reclamation  for  the  miners. 

The  28,174-acre  lambing  grounds  and  associated  buffer  zone  restricting  mining 
activities  in  and  around  the  lambing  areas  in  the  Little  Harquahala  and 
Harquahala  Mountains  could  cause  mining  to  be  more  costly  due  to  time 
constraints.  Activities  such  as  drilling  and  blasting  and  earthwork  may  only  be 
allowed  from  April  16  to  December  14,  which  may  not  work  with  miners’ 
schedules  and  may  be  more  costly. 


From  Visual  Resources  Management 

The  VRM  Classes  I and  II  would  likely  affect  the  level  of  development  of 
mineral  resources.  It  would  be  difficult  for  minerals  to  be  developed  even  on  a 
small  level  in  VRM  Class  I areas  because  the  activity  must  not  attract  attention 
and  could  only  minimally  change  the  landscape.  Activities  in  VRM  Class  I could 
be  screened/camouflaged  so  they  do  not  attract  attention  and  could  have  high 
reclamation  standards  so  the  landscape  hasn’t  been  changed.  Wilderness  areas  in 
all  of  the  alternatives  are  managed  as  VRM  Class  I.  The  wilderness  areas  do  not 
allow  development  of  mineral  materials  and  leasable  minerals.  Existing  mining 
claims  could  potentially  be  developed  if  the  claim  was  valid.  There  are  very  few 
existing  claims  within  wilderness  and  the  VRM  class  could  affect  the 
development  of  the  mine  if  the  claims  were  found  to  be  valid.  Mineral  activities 
in  VRM  Class  II  would  have  to  retain  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape  and 
the  level  of  change  should  be  low.  Activities  in  VRM  Class  II  may  also  need  to 
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be  screened  to  retain  the  overall  visual  quality,  and  reclamation  standards  would 
also  be  strict  to  insure  only  slight  changes  occur  to  the  existing  landscape.  It 
would  most  likely  cost  more  for  minerals  to  be  developed  in  VRM  Class  1 and  11 
areas  because  the  operator  would  have  to  meet  the  class  standards  with  screening 
the  operation  and  have  more  requirements  for  reclamation. 

Development  in  VRM  Classes  111  and  IV  would  not  be  as  restrictive  as  Classes  I 
and  II.  Mineral  development  within  VRM  Class  111  could  partially  change  the 
existing  character  of  the  landscape  but  the  level  of  change  should  be  moderate. 
Small-  and  medium-scale  mineral  developments  should  be  able  to  conform  easily 
to  VRM  Class  III  specifications.  Reclamation  requirements  would  not  be  as 
strict  as  with  VRM  Class  1 and  II  areas  since  the  overall  change  could  be 
moderate.  Large-scale  activities  may  need  to  screen  some  of  their  operations  so 
there  is  the  appearance  of  only  a moderate  ehange  to  the  landscape.  Larger 
operations  in  VRM  Class  111  may  also  be  required  to  have  stricter  and  more 
reclamation  measures  so  that  there  is  only  a moderate  ehange  to  the  landscape. 
Mineral  development  activities  within  VRM  Class  IV  could  easily  operate  at  any 
level  because  there  can  be  major  modifications  to  the  existing  character  of  the 
landscape  and  the  level  of  change  can  be  high. 

Alternative  3 would  benefit  mineral  development  the  most  because 
1,040,100  acres  are  allocated  to  VRM  Classes  111  and  IV,  which  is  76%  of  the 
field  office.  Alternative  4 would  be  the  second-best  alternative  with 
'981,900  acres  allocated  to  VRM  Classes  111  and  IV.  Alternatives  1 (No  Action) 
and  5 (Proposed  Plan)  are  similar  with  acreages  in  VRM  Classes  111  and  IV  at 
935,900  and  930,789  acres,  respectively.  Alternative  2 would  be  the  least 
beneficial  to  mineral  development  because  only  592,200  acres  would  be  in 
Class  III  and  IV,  which  is  only  43%  of  the  field  office.  The  individual  VRM 
class  acreage  allocations  for  each  alternative  are  detailed  on  Table  2-33  and 
Maps  2-47  through  2-51  show  the  alternatives  for  the  VRM  classes  within  the 
field  office. 


From  Wilderness  Characteristics 

The  management  of  areas  to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics  may  have  slight 
impacts  on  saleable  minerals.  In  Alternatives  5 (Proposed  Plan)  and  3,  mineral 
materials  could  be  developed  within  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  when 
there  would  be  no  lasting  impacts  to  solitude,  unconfined  recreation,  and 
naturalness.  This  approach  could  allow  for  very  small-scale  mineral 
development  within  those  areas  while  protecting  the  wilderness  characteristics  of 
the  area.  In  Alternatives  2 (197,821  acres)  and  4 (41,590  acres),  mineral  material 
sales  would  be  restricted  from  lands  managed  to  maintain  wilderness 
characteristics.  The  majority  of  the  areas  LHFO  would  manage  to  maintain 
wilderness  characteristics  areas  have  low  potential  for  sand  and  gravel  (see 
Map  3-7). 
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The  management  of  areas  to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics  should  not 
impact  leasable  minerals  because  there  are  no  known  areas  with  leasable  mineral 
potential  within  those  areas. 


From  Special  Designations 

Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  at  the  time  of  designation,  all  wilderness  areas  are 
withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  mining  laws  and  from 
disposition  under  all  laws  pertaining  to  mineral  leasing  and  all  amendments 
thereto. 

The  alternatives  contain  minerals  decisions  written  to  protect  resources  within  the 
special  designations  from  mineral  development  and  therefore  mineral 
development  is  restricted  in  those  areas  identified.  The  alternatives  vary  with 
Alternative  3 being  least  restrictive  and  the  other  alternatives  provide  varying 
levels  of  restrictions  to  mineral  development  in  regards  to  resources  within  the 
special  designations.  Impacts  by  decision  are  in  the  paragraphs  following 
Table  4-27. 

Table  4-27.  Comparison  of  Special  Designations  Protected  by  Alternative 


Alternative 


1 (No  Action) 

2 

3 

4 

5 (Proposed 

Plan) 

Saleable 

Minerals 

Cactus  Plain 
WSA 

Cactus  Plain 
WSA 

Cactus  Plain 
WSA 

Cactus  Plain 
WSA 

Cactus  Plain 
WSA 

Restricted  areas 

Crossman  Peak 
Natural  Scenic 
Area 

Riparian  zones 
of  the  Three 
Rivers  ACEC 

All 

Designated 

ACEC 

All  Designated 
ACEC 

Bullhead 
Bajada  Natural 
and  Cultural 
ACEC 

Beale  Slough 
Riparian  and 
Cultural 
ACEC 

Leasable 

Minerals 

Three  Rivers 
Riparian  ACEC 

Cactus  Plain 
WSA 

Cactus  Plain 
WSA 

Cactus  Plain 
WSA 

Cactus  Plain 
WSA 

Areas  with  a No 
Surface 
Occupancy 
Stipulation 

Riparian  zone 
of  Three 
Rivers 
Riparian 
ACEC 

Riparian  zone 
of  Three 
Rivers 
Riparian 
ACEC 

Riparian  zone 
of  Three 
Rivers 
Riparian 
ACEC 

Riparian  zone 
of  Three 
Rivers 
Riparian 
ACEC 
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Table  4-27.  Comparison  of  Special  Designations  Protected  by  Alternative 


Alternative 


1 (No  Action) 

2 

3 

4 

5 (Proposed 
Plan) 

Locatable 

Minerals 

Riparian  area  of 
Three  Rivers 

Riparian  area 
of  Three 

Riparian  area 
of  Three 

Riparian  area 
of  Three 

Riparian  area 
of  Three 

Areas 

ACEC 

Rivers  ACEC 

Rivers  ACEC 

Rivers  ACEC 

Rivers  ACEC 

Recommended 

Portion  of 

Portion  of 

Portion  of 

for  Withdrawal 

Bullhead 

Bullhead 

Bullhead 

Bajada 
Natural  and 

Bajada  Natural 
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Areas  designated  as  ACEC  require  a plan  of  operations  be  filed  for  all  locatable 
mining  activity  that  would  exceed  casual  use  per  43  CFR  3809.  A Plan  of 
Operations  could  be  more  costly  and  time-consuming  for  the  miner  to  file  and 
would  take  more  time  for  BLM  to  process  than  a notice  would.  Alternative  2 
designated  the  most  areas  as  ACECs  at  138,987  acres  and  could  potentially 
impact  locatable  mineral  development  the  most.  Alternative  1 has  the  least  area 
designated  at  32,608  acres.  Alternative  3 designates  37,282  acres;  Alternative  4 
designates  77,825  acres;  and  Alternative  5 designates  74,554  acres. 

Restricting  mineral  materials  sales  within  the  Cactus  Plain  WSA  (59,100  acres) 
may  have  an  impact  on  saleable  minerals  because  the  area  has  a high  potential  for 
sand  (Tosdal  et  al  1990). 

Restricting  mineral  material  disposals  within  the  Crossman  Peak  Natural  Scenic 
Area,  which  covers  approximately  26,193  acres,  could  have  an  impact  on 
saleable  minerals.  Portions  of  the  Scenic  Area,  especially  in  the  lower 
elevations,  have  mineral  material  resources  for  decorative  rock  and  sand  and 
gravel  and  these  resources  would  not  be  developed  and  are  near  a growing 
community. 

Restricting  mineral  material  disposals  within  the  riparian  areas  of  the  Three 
Rivers  Riparian  ACEC,  which  covers  238  acres,  should  not  have  a great  impact 
on  saleable  minerals.  This  area  is  located  between  the  Swansea  and  Rawhide 
Mountains  Wilderness  areas  and  is  very  remote.  The  riparian  area  is  very  close 
to  the  Bill  Williams  River  and  additional  permits  may  be  needed  that  could  raise 
the  cost  of  operation.  There  is  a very  low  probability  of  someone  wanting  to 
remove  material  from  this  area  due  to  its  location.  The  needs  could  be  met 
elsewhere. 

Restricting  mineral  material  disposals  within  all  designated  ACECs  could  impact 
saleable  minerals.  Some  of  the  ACECs  are  near  population  centers  and  have 
existing  disposal  areas.  Persons  may  have  to  travel  further  to  reach  suitable  sites. 
There  are  areas  of  known  resources  that  would  no  longer  be  developed.  Some  of 
the  ACECs  are  in  more  remote  locations  that  would  have  had  a lower  probability 
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of  being  developed.  Alternative  2 allocates  138,987  acres  as  ACECs  and 
Alternative  4 allocates  77,825  acres. 

Restricting  mineral  material  disposals  from  the  Bullhead  Bajada  Natural  and 
Cultural  and  Beale  Slough  Riparian  and  Cultural  ACECs  may  impact  saleable 
minerals  on  the  9,485  acres  allocated.  The  Bullhead  Bajada  is  near  a large 
population  center  and  has  moderate  to  high  mineral  material  resources  for 
decorative  rock  and/or  sand  and  gravel.  Sand  and  gravel  resources  within  the 
Beale  Slough  Riparian  and  Cultural  ACEC  would  not  be  developed. 

A no  surface  occupancy  stipulation  for  mineral  leasing  on  the  Cactus  Plain  WSA 
and  within  the  Three  Rivers  Riparian  ACEC  should  have  little  impact  because 
there  in  no  known  potential  for  leasable  minerals  in  that  area.  The  cost  of 
exploration  and  development  would  increase  due  to  this  restriction  but  there 
should  be  little  to  no  interest. 

Withdrawing  approximately  238  acres  of  minerals  from  the  Three  Rivers 
Riparian  ACEC  and  approximately  185  acres  within  the  Bullhead  Bajada  Natural 
and  Cultural  ACEC  may  impact  locatable  mineral  development.  This  area  has 
high  and  moderate  mineral  potential  (see  Map  3-8).  Valid  and  existing  rights 
would  be  maintained  for  claims  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 

Under  Alternative  1 , there  would  be  no  authorized  mineral  material  disposals 
within  the  four  areas  managed  under  special  prescriptions  (Whipple  Mountains, 
Lake  Havasu  Aubrey  Hills,  Gibraltar  Mountains  [now  wilderness],  and  Cactus 
Plain),  which  cover  172,293  acres.  There  are  some  areas  that  have  medium  to 
high  potential  for  sand  and  gravel  and  these  resources  would  not  be  developed 
(see  Map  3-7). 


Cumulative  Impacts 

There  would  be  continued  pressure  for  mineral  material  locations  near 
communities  to  support  growth  due  to  new  development  of  state,  public,  and 
private  lands.  Existing  sites  could  be  mined  out  and  new  locations  would  have  to 
be  established.  Potential  for  mineral  materials  is  high  near  growing  communities 
at  the  lower  elevations. 

As  communities  expand,  new  sites  may  need  to  be  located  at  greater  distances 
from  residential  and  commercial  development  and  increased  transport  cost  may 
raise  the  price  of  the  materials  to  the  consumer.  Locatable  mineral  exploration 
and  development  should  not  be  greatly  affeeted  because  there  are  very  few  areas 
that  are  proposed  to  be  withdrawn.  There  may  be  more  constraints  on 
development  because  of  other  resource  values  that  may  need  to  be  mitigated. 
Leasable  mineral  exploration  and  development  should  not  be  greatly  affected 
because  areas  that  have  potential  do  not  have  many  restrictions. 
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Impacts  on  Lands  and  Realty  Management 

There  are  more  than  1 .3  million  acres  of  federally  owned  lands  under  BLM 
administration  in  the  LHFO  planning  area.  The  Lands  and  Realty  (L&R) 
program  consists  generally  of  two  distinct  segments:  Land  Tenure  (LT)  and  UA. 
The  LT  segment  focuses  on  acquiring  and  disposing  of  lands  or  interests  in  lands. 
The  UA  segment  focuses  on  allowing  a variety  of  uses  of  public  lands  through 
issuance  of  ROWs,  leases,  or  permits. 

This  analysis  provides  for  the  evaluation  of  potential  impacts  to  the  L&R 
program  from  the  various  alternatives  and  resources.  The  analysis  will  focus  on 
LT  adjustments  and  the  issuing  of  UAs  for  ROWs,  permits,  and  leases. 

Examples  of  ROWs,  permits,  and  leases  include  but  are  not  limited  to 
communication  facilities,  roads,  utility  lines,  pipelines,  apiary  permits, 
agricultural,  concession,  and  R&PP  leases. 

LT  adjustments  include  the  disposal  of  public  lands  by  sale,  exchange,  or  the 
patenting  of  R&PP  leases.  Most  of  the  lands  identified  for  disposal  occur  near 
existing  communities. 

Acquisition  of  land  and  easements  is  also  part  of  the  LT  program.  LHFO  may 
acquire  property  and  easements  from  landowners  willing  to  exchange,  donate,  or 
sell  their  land  to  BLM  LHFO  would  use  the  criteria  that  would  enhance  the 
management  of  significant  resources  as  the  basis  for  the  acquisition  of  lands. 

The  level  of  these  impacts  is  dependent  on  the  amounts  of  land  that  become 
available  for  acquisition. 

No  impacts  to  the  L&R  program  are  anticipated  from  management  of  the 
following  resources:  fire  management,  lands  managed  to  maintain  wilderness 
characteristics,  wild  burros,  paleontological  resources,  travel  management,  lands 
and  realty,  biological  resources,  and  mineral  resources. 


From  Cultural  Resource  Management 

Some  of  the  lands  identified  for  disposal  contain  significant  sites  eligible  for 
listing  on  the  NRHP.  Prior  to  the  disposal  or  lease  of  these  lands,  additional 
surveys  would  occur  and  they  would  likely  identity  additional  cultural  resources. 
LHFO  would  develop  mitigation  measures  for  the  new  and  existing  sites.  These 
mitigation  measures  may  recommend  the  removal  of  some  of  these  lands  from 
disposal  or  lease  category.  Other  protective  mitigation  measures  might  include 
collection  of  the  site  or  a conservation  easement  attached  to  the  title  deed.  These 
mitigation  measures,  including  the  removal  of  land  from  the  disposal  list  should 
limit  the  impacts  to  the  L&R  tenure  program. 

BLM  would  continue  to  issue  leases/permits  and  ROWs  for  land  use  activities 
such  as  roads,  power  and  telephone  lines,  communication  equipment,  temporary 
use  permits,  leases,  and  land  use  permits  for  areas  that  are  not  identified  for 
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avoidance  or  exclusion.  BLM  would  provide  mitigation  measures  to  UA  to 
minimize  impact  to  Cultural  Resources. 


From  Rangeland  Management/Grazing 

When  public  lands  are  disposed  of  or  devoted  to  a public  purpose  that  precludes 
livestock  grazing,  the  permittees  and  lessees  shall  be  given  2 years’  prior 
notification.  A permittee  or  lessee  may  unconditionally  waive  the  2-year  prior 
notification  requirement.  However,  if  the  permittee  or  lessee  does  not  sign  the 
2-year  prior  notification  wavier  LFHO  may  still  dispose  of  the  parcel(s)  after  the 
waiting  period.  Therefore,  Grazing  Management  should  not  have  a direct  or 
indirect  impact  other  than  adding  as  much  as  2 years  to  the  land  disposal  process. 


From  Recreation  Management 

If  BLM  disposes  of  lands  that  have  been  previously  used  for  SRPs  for 
competitive  and  organized  group  activities,  LHFO  would  work  with  the 
applicant(s)  to  find  other  public  lands  for  their  activities.  Therefore,  some 
impacts  are  anticipated. 

Prior  to  the  disposing  of  the  lands  identified  for  the  purpose,  BLM  would  review 
the  ROS  classification  of  the  land.  This  review  may  remove  some  of  the  land 
from  being  disposed  of  or  BLM  may  possibly  provide  restrictions  to  the  use  of 
the  land  in  the  deed.  Therefore  an  impact  may  occur.  The  level  of  impact  would 
be  dependent  on  the  amount  of  land  classified  to  the  higher  ROS  settings. 

BLM  may  issue  leases/pennits  and/or  ROWs  (i.e..  Use  Authorizations)  within 
the  existing  or  proposed  SRMAs  or  RMZs.  The  SRMAs  consist  of  15%  of  the 
planning  area.  Alternatives  2 and  5 have  the  potential  for  less  developed  leases 
or  pennits,  because  they  have  the  most  area  with  ROS  setting  of  Semi-primitive 
or  Primitive  at  39%  and  35%,  respectively.  Alternative  3 has  the  potential  for 
more  developed  leases  or  pennits,  because  it  has  the  least  area  with  ROS  setting 
of  Semi-primitive  or  Primitive  at  9%.  These  stipulations  may  limit  the  impacts 
from  recreation  activities  within  existing  and  proposed  SRMAs  or  RMZs. 


From  Biological  Resources  Management 

BLM’s  policy  is  to  not  dispose  of  lands  occupied  by  listed  or  proposed 
threatened  or  endangered  species.  If  other  public  uses  outweigh  the  value  of  a 
parcel,  such  as  a federally  owned  threatened  or  endangered  species  habitat, 
disposal  may  be  considered  on  a case-by-case  basis.  In  this  instance,  consulting 
or  conferring  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  under  Section  7 of  ESA 
would  be  required.  Exchange  for  other  parcels  of  threatened  and  endangered 
habitat  would  be  encouraged.  Compensation  for  loss  of  habitat  value  would  be 
required  where  a compensation  policy  exists.  Other  mitigation  may  also  be 
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required.  This  policy  should  not  have  a direct  impact  to  the  L&R  program  as  the 
program  would  still  have  the  ability  to  dispose  of  land. 

BLM  will  comply  fully  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  as  amended, 
as  it  relates  to  the  tortoise  population  and  habitat  management  on  the  public 
lands.  Under  Section  2 of  ESA,  BLM  will  manage  those  populations  and 
habitats  of  unlisted  species  (such  as  the  Sonoran  population  of  the  desert  tortoise) 
in  a manner  that  ensures  species  do  not  become  threatened  or  endangered  through 
human  actions.  Where  practicable,  BLM  will  allow  no  net  loss  in  quantity  or 
quality  of  important  tortoise  habitats.  Unless  it  is  clearly  in  the  national  public 
interest  and  losses  can  be  mitigated,  BLM  shall  retain  Category  I and  II  tortoise 
habitat  areas. 

BLM’s  policy  would  be  to  not  dispose  of  riparian-wetlands  (riparian)  lands. 
However,  some  of  the  lands  identified  for  disposal  may  have  riparian  values. 
LHFO  may  remove  the  entire  parcel  or  only  the  riparian  portions  of  the  parcel 
from  the  disposal  list.  If  LHFO  decides  to  dispose  of  lands  with  riparian  value 
BLM  may  add  protective  stipulations  to  the  deed  to  protect  riparian  values.  BLM 
may  also  exchange  these  riparian  lands  for  other  parcels  that  have  equal  or 
greater  riparian  value. 


From  Visual  Resource  Management 

Prior  to  disposal  of  identified  lands,  BLM  would  review  the  visual  resource 
classification  of  the  land.  This  review  may  remove  some  of  the  land  from  being 
disposed  of  or  BLM  may  possibly  provide  restrictions  to  the  use  of  the  land  in 
the  deed.  Therefore  an  impact  to  future  use  of  the  land  may  occur.  The  level  of 
impact  would  be  dependent  on  the  amount  of  land  classified  to  the  higher  VRM 
ratings. 


From  Special  Designations 

Impacts  to  the  land  program  are  those  designations  that  would  potentially  limit  or 
restrict  public  lands  where  BLM  could  issue  a Use  Authorization  Pennit. 
Regardless  of  the  alternative,  all  wilderness  areas  are  withdrawn  and  the 
determined  suitable  Wild  and  Scenic  River  (Scenic  segment)  would  limit  future 
Use  Authorization  to  the  existing  utility  corridor  that  crosses  the  river.  Under 
Alternative  1,  current  policy  would  allow  Use  Authorizations  in  the  existing 
ACEC  as  long  as  ROW  does  not  affect  designating  values.  Under  Alternatives  2 
through  5,  possible  ACECs  would  stop  new  utility  and  roads  ROWs  from  being 
authorized  through  the  ACEC. 

Two  exceptions  would  be  provided  for: 

1 . Utilities  and  access  roads  that  provide  service  to  nonfederal  land 
within  these  areas. 
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2.  ADOT  for  the  construction  and  associated  activities  of  the 
realignment  of  SR  95  through  the  Bullhead  Bajada  Natural  and 
Cultural  ACEC. 

Table  4-28  shows  the  estimated  acres  by  alternatives  of  Special  Designations 
which  would  potentially  limit  use  authorizations. 


Table  4-28.  Potential  Number  of  Acres  Where  Use  Authorization 
Would  Be  Limited  by  Special  Designations 


Alternative 

1 

(No  Action) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(Proposed 

Plan) 

296,856 

403,235 

301,732 

342,073 

338,802 

Cumulative  Impacts 

Growth  in  the  LHFO  area  should  continue  into  the  foreseeable  future.  Sixty  four 
percent  of  the  planning  area  is  public  land;  however,  within  the  Colorado  River 
corridor  private,  tribal,  and  state-owned  properties  compose  the  majority.  This  is 
where  a majority  of  the  growth  is  concentrated.  However,  there  are  large  blocks 
of  private  land,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Wenden,  Salome,  Hope,  and 
Brenda,  which  are  being  developed.  In  these  growth  areas,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  L&R  program  would  have  requests  for  the  disposal  of  adjacent  public  land. 
Prior  to  the  disposal  of  public  land  BLM  would  conduct  a site-specific  inventory 
on  the  land  to  determine  what,  if  any,  conflicts  would  occur  with  other  BLM 
programs.  These  inventories  may  reduce  the  amount  of  land  determined  suitable 
for  disposal;  however  BLM  should  be  able  to  dispose  of  public  land. 

These  growth  areas  currently  have  created  a high  demand  for  UA  permits.  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  demand  would  continue  for  the  life  of  this  plan.  Since  UA 
permits  would  continue  to  be  issued  consistent  with  mitigation  stipulations  the 
L&R  program  anticipates  that  it  continue  to  issue  UA  permits  for  the  life  of  the 
plan. 


Impacts  on  Travel  Management 

This  analysis  covers  motorized  and  non-motorized  access  for  all  public  land 
users  including  commercial  and  recreational  users  (OHV,  hiking,  biking,  and 
equestrians).  Impacts  to  these  resources  can  be  characterized  as  those  allocations 
or  actions  that  result  in  a change  in  the  connectivity  in  regional  transportation, 
and/or  access  to  public  lands. 

In  some  way  every  resource  impacts  Travel  Management;  however  these  impacts 
pertain  to  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  route  evaluation  and 
designation  proeess.  Where  other  resource  concerns  take  higher  precedence 
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though  conservation  law,  protective  measures,  and  management  objective,  the 
effects  on  Travel  Management  would  manifest  themselves  in  the  final 
designations  placed  on  specific  areas  and  routes. 

No  significant  impacts  are  anticipated  on  Travel  Management  from  management 
of  the  following  resources,  beyond  those  impacts  that  influence  the  route 
evaluation  process:  paleontological  resources,  fire  management,  and  lands 
managed  to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics. 

Data  on  miles,  acreages,  and  number  of  routes  was  derived  from  the  1997-2004 
route  inventory  data  being  used  on  this  plan. 


From  Wild  Burro  Management 

The  potential  for  conflict  between  vehicles  and  wild  burros  within  the  planning 
area  increases  where  there  is  a large  number  of  burros  and  large  number  of 
vehicles.  Excess  wild  burros  can  be  removed  from  the  HMAs  when  the 
population  exceeds  the  AML,  as  set  by  the  Herd  Management  Area  Plans. 

Burros  outside  of  HMA  can  be  removed  by  BLM  any  time  when  requested. 
Changes  to  the  number  of  acres  in  the  Alamo  HMA  do  not  directly  impact  travel 
management  as  the  overall  HMA  boundary  stays  the  same  and  there  is  a low 
number  of  vehicles  traveling  within  the  HMA.  The  potential  for  vehicle/burro 
collision  is  highest  in  the  areas  of  the  Parker  Strip  and  North  of  Lake  Havasu  on 
SR  95;  these  areas  are  found  in  the  Havasu- AZ  HMA  and  Havasu- 
CA/Chemehuevi  HMA. 

Under  Alternative  1,  since  the  boundary  is  the  same  for  the  Havasu- AZ  HMA 
and  Havasu-CA/Chemehuevi  HMA  as  the  HA  boundary,  the  high  potential  for 
conflict  between  vehicles  and  wild  burros  in  these  areas  persists.  Alternative  3 
reduces  the  number  of  acres  in  the  Havasu-CA/Chemehuevi  HMA  by  6%, 
lessening  the  potential  for  vehicle/burro  conflicts  in  CA  portion  of  the  planning 
area.  In  addition  to  this  reduction.  Alternatives  2,  4,  and  5 reduce  acreage  by 
approximately  5%  of  the  Havasu-AZ  HMA,  and  this  outcome  could  lessen  the 
potential  for  vehicle/burro  conflicts  around  SR  95  north  of  Lake  Havasu. 


From  Cultural  Resource  Management 

OHV  use  on  cultural  resource  sites  and  site  complexes  managed  for  Conservation 
for  Future  Use,  Traditional  Use,  and  Public  Use  would  be  restricted  to  open  roads 
and  trails.  Due  to  the  presence  of  these  significant  cultural  resources,  the  route 
network  in  the  vicinity  of  these  sites  may  be  more  restrictive  than  in  other  areas 
of  LHFO.  Although  no  management  actions  are  identified  that  have  an  impact 
on  Travel  Management  beyond  the  OHV  restrictions,  impacts  may  occur  through 
the  allocation  of  lands  to  different  categories.  Small  areas  of  land  may  be  closed 
to  public  access,  for  example.  The  extent  of  such  actions  is  unknown  until 
specific  protections  for  cultural  resources  are  prescribed. 
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From  Rangeland  Management/Grazing 

The  impacts  from  Rangeland  Management/Grazing  are  limited  to  the  safety 
hazard  of  animals  crossing  routes  and  the  construction  of  rangeland 
improvements  (e.g.,  fences).  Potential  for  conflict  between  range  animals  and 
vehicles  is  limited  to  those  areas  and  times  when  cattle  are  grazing.  New  fences 
could  transect  existing  routes  and  effectively  close  them  unless  cattle  guards  are 
installed  at  the  intersection.  Fences  also  create  an  impression  of  closed  lands, 
which  potentially  affects  the  public’s  perception  of  what  is  available  for  their  use. 
Some  routes  within  the  planning  area  were  developed  to  access  rangeland 
improvements  such  as  wells  and  fence  lines.  The  administrative  need  of 
allotment  holders  to  maintain  these  routes  would  be  part  of  the  evaluation  process 
in  the  TMP.  Rangeland  management  could  increase  the  total  number  of  routes 
that  remain  open  to  use  and  not  rehabilitated.  The  potential  for  additional 
development  is  low  under  all  alternatives  but  does  exist.  Alternatives  4 and  5 
increase  the  total  number  of  acres  unavailable  for  grazing  by  approximately  2% 
compared  to  Alternatives  1 and  3.  The  impacts  to  travel  management,  regardless 
of  alternative,  are  similar  in  intensity,  except  under  Alternative  2.  Under 
Alternative  2,  most  of  the  allotments  within  the  planning  area  would  be 
unavailable  for  grazing.  Therefore,  there  is  no  potential  for  additional 
development  and  at  no  time  would  there  be  cattle  on  1,146,034  acres  within  the 
planning  area. 


From  Lands  and  Realty 

The  impacts  on  Travel  Management  and  Realty  alternatives  are  difficult  to 
define:  although  disposing  and  acquiring  of  land  creates  a change  in  ownership, 
it  does  not  necessarily  change  the  travel  management  value  of  that  land  since 
many  of  the  parcels  disposed  of  are  isolated  tracts  surrounded  by  lands  in  private 
ownership. 

Land  disposal  may  generally  impact  routes  transecting  these  lands  and  the 
connectivity  of  the  lands  surrounding  specific  disposals.  Actual  impacts  are 
indefinable  as  specific  effects  and  depend  on  the  specific  lands  disposed  of  and 
the  use  prescribed  to  that  land  by  the  new  owner.  Effects  must  therefore  be 
addressed  on  a site-specific  basis.  The  potential  for  impact  is  obviously  greater, 
however,  where  more  land  has  been  identified  for  disposal  (see  Table  4-29). 
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Table  4-29.  Impacts  on  Travel  Management  from  Land  Disposals 


Alternative 


1 

(No  Action) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(Proposed 

Plan) 

Potential 

Disposal 

Acreages 

51,949 

34,039 

83,545 

56,785 

50,616 

Miles  of 
Routes  in 
Disposals 

89 

119 

184 

95 

95 

Access  would  be  retained  for  high-value  routes  identified  by  the  TMP  by 
acquiring  easements  of  lands  disposed. 

Acquiring  lands  may  also  impact  travel  management  by  increasing  the  value  of 
transportation  routes  and  by  improving  the  connectivity  of  surrounding  parcels  of 
land. 


Use  Authorizations 

New  ROWs  and  utility  corridors  have  the  potential  to  create  new  routes  and 
opportunities  for  public  access,  but  under  certain  circumstances  (e.g.,  the  fencing 
of  ROWs  or  utility  corridors)  ROWs  could  also  truncate/interrupt  existing  routes. 
Without  mitigation,  such  actions  would  reduce  the  opportunity  for  public  access. 
For  this  reason,  impacts  are  defined  and  limited  to  the  extent  to  which  the  public 
is  not  impeded  in  any  of  the  alternatives. 

The  following  acres  have  been  identified  for  corridors  within  the  planning  area: 


Alternative 

Acres  identified  for  corridors  within  planning  area 

1 

310,928 

2 

325,106 

3 

328,516 

4 and  5 

307,301 

From  Minerals  Management 

In  relation  to  Travel  Management,  Minerals  Management  can  be  considered  in 
two  aspects.  First,  mineral  exploration  and  extraction  directly  influences  traffic 
and  route  development;  second,  mining  operations  indirectly  affect  public 
accessibility,  recreational  routes,  and  perceived  quality  of  the  environment. 
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There  are  two  general  impacts  on  travel  management  from  Minerals 
Management: 

■ The  development  of  new  mines  or  expansion  of  existing  developments  could 
cause  increased  traffic  on  routes  within  the  LHFO  travel  management 
network.  The  development  of  new  mines,  the  expansion  of  existing  mines 
and  the  exploration  of  mineral  deposits  could  remove/hinder  public  access  to 
these  areas  and  interrupt  routes  that  transverse  these  locations. 

■ All  of  the  minerals  alternatives  restrict  the  areas  where  mineral  operations  are 
permitted,  and  impacts  on  Travel  Management  are  only  present  when  mining 
operations  or  activities  occur.  Because  of  the  geological  nature  of  LHFO, 
only  a few  such  instances  are  expected  over  the  life  of  this  plan.  See 

Maps  2-15  through  2-25  for  areas  restricted  from  mineral  development  and 
the  associated  acreages. 

From  Recreation  Management 

Travel  Management  is  linked  closely  with  recreation.  Public  access  to  the  lands 
is  in  itself  recreational  experience  in  all  its  diverse  expressions,  which  include 
OHV  activity,  equestrian  exploration,  and  hiking  experiences.  Recreational 
alternatives  logically  have  many  impacts  on  this  resource;  however,  the  full 
extent  of  these  impacts  depends  on  the  steps  that  are  taken  in  the  route  evaluation 
and  designation  process. 

Within  SRMAs  and  RMZ,  travel  management  could  be  impacted  by  the  desired 
goals  and  objectives  and  the  management  approach  delineated  in  activity-level 
plans  for  the  areas.  The  use  of  ROS  in  the  development  of  desired  future 
conditions  for  these  RMZs  would  guide  the  route  evaluation  process. 

Below  is  the  number  of  acres,  by  alternative,  in  the  planning  area  that  would  be 
designated  as  open,  closed,  or  limited  for  motorized  vehicle  access. 


Alternative  (in  acres) 

1 (No 
Action) 

2 

3 

4 

5 (Proposed 
Plan) 

Open 

2,602 

2,602 

9,308 

9,308 

9,637 

Closed 

126,013 

126,013 

120,990 

120,990 

121,990 

Limited  acres  are  the  remainder  of  the  acres  of  BLM  lands  within  the  planning 
area.  Alternative  5 provides  the  most  acres  for  open  area  opportunities. 
Alternatives  1 and  2 provide  the  fewest  number  of  acres  for  open  area  activities. 
Alternatives  3 and  4 provide  slightly  less  opportunities  than  Alternative  5. 

Losses  and  gains  to  public  access  and  the  travel  network  could  result. 
Approximately  84%  of  the  planning  area  is  identified  as  the  ERMA.  Of  that, 
48%  is  identified  (regardless  of  alternative)  as  providing  Primitive  or 
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Semi-Primitive  recreational  experiences  and/or  settings.  Because  48%  of  the 
ERMA  is  identified  as  Primitive  or  Semi-Primitive,  motorized  access  could  be 
reduced  during  the  TMP. 

There  is  one  SRMA  in  Alternative  1,  the  Parker  Strip,  in  which  route  designation 
has  already  been  completed.  Alternative  1 would  not  impact  travel  management. 

Alternative  2 identifies  62%  of  the  SRMAs  as  Urban,  Suburban,  Rural 
Developed,  or  Rural  Natural  ROS  settings.  Opportunity  for  motorized  access 
could  be  less  in  this  alternative.  Alternative  3 identifies  93%  of  the  SRMAs  as 
Urban,  Suburban,  Rural  Developed,  or  Rural  Natural  ROS  settings.  This 
alternative  allows  for  the  most  potential  opportunity  for  motorized  access. 
Alternative  4 identifies  82%  of  the  SRMAs  as  Urban,  Suburban,  Rural 
Developed,  or  Rural  Natural  ROS  settings.  Alternative  5 identifies  66%  of  the 
SRMAs  as  Urban,  Suburban,  Rural  Developed,  or  Rural  Natural  ROS  settings. 
Alternatives  2 and  5 similarly  could  have  less  opportunity  for  motorized  access. 

Recreation  management  that  seeks  to  promote  and  enhance  travel  management 
by  providing  interpretive  media  (e.g.,  maps  and  information)  improves  travel 
management,  and  increases  public  awareness  of  resources,  public  safety 
concerns,  and  “tread  lightly”  ethics  by  educating  the  public.  Specifically, 
management  to  promote  OHV  use  within  the  Standard  Wash  and  Shea 
Road/Osbome  Wash  areas  would  result  in  safer  opportunities  for  OHV 
exploration  and  an  enhanced  travel  network  within  these  areas  and  would 
improve  associated  facilities  (e.g.,  trail  heads,  restrooms,  and  directional 
signage). 

Recreation  Management  that  gives  priority  to  other  resource  concerns  such  as 
biological  and  cultural  resources  can  impact  the  travel  network  and  opportunities 
for  public  access;  however,  these  impacts  are  again  dependent  on  route 
evaluation  and  the  resulting  route  designations. 

Alternative  3 also  includes  the  opportunity  for  new  off-highway  racing  events 
that  would  affect  travel  management  in  two  ways: 

1 . A few  individuals  who  prefer  to  pursue  motorized  activities  in  more  private 
and  isolated  venues  would  probably  be  displaced,  although  ample 
opportunities  would  still  exist  for  these  individuals  in  other  areas. 

2.  Repeated  use  of  off-highway  race  courses  deteriorates  the  driving  surface, 
even  where  racing  events  are  held  on  existing  or  designated  routes.  Evidence 
of  such  deterioration  includes  cut  comers  and  mts  carved  at  various  depths 
into  the  route  tread.  In  extreme  cases,  riders  have  sustained  physical  trauma 
and  vehicles  have  been  damaged  when  standard  off-highway  vehicles  have 
been  trapped  in  the  ruts  or  when  unsuspecting  drivers  have  unwittingly 
collided  with  deeply  carved  mts  at  high  speeds. 
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From  Travel  Management 

On  the  whole  the  travel  management  alternatives  have  been  conceived  for  the 
enrichment  of  this  resource  and  the  protection  of  public  safety  and  other 
resources.  Many  of  the  decisions  within  the  Travel  Management  alternatives 
have  been  driven  by  the  need  to  prioritize  other  resource  concerns  over  those  of 
this  program  (e.g.,  cultural  and  biological  resources).  This  prioritization  derives 
from  conversation  laws  and  management  goals  and  objectives  for  the  protection 
and  enrichment  of  these  resources.  Impacts  are  expected  from  these  decisions; 
however,  the  level  of  these  impacts  cannot  be  determined  before  the  evaluation 
process  is  completed  subsequent  to  publication  of  this  RMP.  Restoration  of 
routes  not  found  on  the  1995-2004  inventory  before  the  completion  of  the 
evaluation  process  could  impact  travel  management,  since  new  routes  might  have 
appeared  subsequent  to  completion  of  the  inventory. 


From  Biological  Resources  Management 

Protection  and  enhancements  of  biological  resources  would  have  numerous 
impacts  on  travel  management.  Many  of  these  impacts  are  limited  to  areas 
designated  WHA  and  to  several  classes  of  species-specific  habitat.  Alterations  to 
the  size  of  these  areas  have  obvious  implications  on  the  extent  of  land  areas 
affected.  Allocation  of  lands  as  WHAs  at  its  fullest  extent  would  affect 
approximately  2,733  miles  of  existing  routes  and  trails.  The  management 
prescribed  in  some  of  the  alternatives  includes  seasonal  limitations,  route 
closures,  restrictions  to  public  access,  and  the  connectivity  between  areas  of  the 
LHFO  planning  office.  Many  of  these  restrictions  are  undetermined  until  the 
process  of  route  evaluation  occurs.  This  process  is  interdisciplinary  in  nature  and 
the  resulting  designations  would  be  a consensus  among  resource  staff  with  input 
from  the  public.  In  addition,  several  alternatives  indicated  that  only  compatible 
uses  would  be  allowed  and  activities  that  jeopardize  or  endanger  habitat  or 
species  would  be  prohibited.  Impacts  are  difficult  to  specify,  as  their  nature 
depends  on  acceptable  territorial  limits  for  each  species  and  the  formal 
management  assessment  of  the  compatibility  of  specific  activities  with 
conservation  objectives. 

The  construction  of  wildlife  movement  facilities  such  as  overpasses,  underpasses, 
culverts,  and  fencing  may  greatly  alter  the  travel  management  network  within  the 
LHFO  planning  area.  These  impacts  could  conceivably  included  interruption  and 
alteration  of  existing  routes  by  these  new  wildlife  resource  developments.  The 
extent  of  this  outcome  is  undefined  and  therefore  its  overall  impact  is  unknown. 

Impacts  are  also  regulated  by  the  seasonal  activity  of  species.  The  level  of  these 
impacts  is  difficult  to  define  as  it  is  species-specific  and  dependent  on  the 
management  prescriptions  implemented  on  these  areas.  For  example: 

■ 58  miles  of  routes  in  the  LHFO  planning  area  that  intersect  bighorn  sheep 

lambing  grounds  would  be  closed  for  the  period  January  1 to  June  30  (also 
the  period  of  greatest  recreational  use),  thus  reducing  public  access. 
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Although  the  transportation  value  of  these  existing  routes  is  undetennined, 
several  provide  connectivity  between  different  areas  of  public  land. 

■ 1 ,250  miles  of  routes  cross-allocated  wildlife  corridors  and  would  be  subject 
to  the  management  prescriptions  of  those  areas. 

■ 210  miles  of  routes  cross  woodland  areas  that  the  decisions  seek  to  protect. 

The  above  examples  provides  a general  indication  of  the  extent  of  routes  within 
those  specific  areas,  but  do  not  truly  show  the  impact  to  those  routes:  every  route 
would  undergo  the  route  evaluation  process  and  as  such  would  be  designated  as 
open,  closed,  or  limited. 

The  shoreline  of  Lake  Havasu  consists  of  approximately  21  miles  of  public  lands 
that  contain  87  high-demand  campsites  available  only  by  boat.  The 
implementation  of  no-wake  zones  in  this  recreational  resource  would  negatively 
affect  the  quality  of  boating-related  activity  by  creating  confusion  and  frustration. 
The  creation  of  the  no  -wake  zone  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  BLM. 


From  Visual  Resource  Management 

Managing  for  VRM  could  potentially  cause  future  impacts  on  Travel 
Management.  Making  management  decisions  to  reflect  the  desired  visual  class 
could  influence  the  route  designation  process  and  reduce  the  overall  route 
network.  BLM’s  ability  to  manage  based  on  the  VRM  class  over  consistently 
dense  motorized  use  areas  with  varying  management  practices  would  be  virtually 
impossible.  It  is  not  possible  to  predict  the  level  of  impact  this  outcome  would 
have  on  travel  management  until  the  route  designation  process  is  started. 


From  Special  Designations 

Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern 

The  development  of  ACEC  within  the  LHFO  planning  area  does  not  directly 
impact  travel  management;  however,  the  management  actions  prescribed  to  these 
areas  could  have  great  impacts  on  the  existing  travel  network  and  public  access 
to  these  lands  designated  as  ACEC.  Management  actions  to  protect  these 
designating  values,  especially  specific  cultural  sites  not  allocated  as  Public,  may 
limit  or  constrain  public  access  to  public  lands  in  these  ACEC  and  the  travel 
networks  that  cross  these  areas. 

Although  the  resources  identified  for  protection  in  ACEC  are  generally  located  in 
areas  without  a large  number  of  routes,  connectivity  in  the  immediate  local  route 
network  could  be  reduced. 
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Back  Country  Byways 

There  are  obvious  implications  for  travel  management  from  any  management 
action  that  involves  Back  Country  Byways.  The  designation  of  new  byways  has 
the  potential  to  increase  the  traffic  on  these  routes  due  to  the  scenic,  historic,  or 
public  interest  nature  of  these  roads.  The  development  of  new  Back  Country 
Byways  also  may  increase  the  amount  and  ease  of  public  access  to  these  areas. 


Cumulative  Impacts 

There  are  many  difference  influences  and  pressures  on  the  Travel  Management 
systems  within  the  management  area.  The  ever-increasing  urban  populations,  the 
growing  list  of  threatened  or  endangered  species,  and  the  demand  on  the  land 
from  other  resource  uses  all  contribute  to  a substantial  change  in  the  traditional 
public  lands  use  ethic.  These  cumulative  effects  reduce  the  amount  of  public 
land  available  for  unrestricted  use,  disrupt  the  existing  travel  management 
network,  decrease  the  opportunity  for  motorized  recreation,  and  impede  public 
access  to  these  lands. 

The  increased  cost  of  fuels  and  equipment  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  these 
travel  opportunities  greatly  affects  the  amounts  and  type  of  uses  that  these 
transportation  systems  are  supporting.  In  addition,  it  is  foreseeable  that  there 
would  be  future  impacts  from  environmental  regulations  and  interest  groups  that 
greatly  influence  the  establishment  and  designation  of  areas  of  public  access  and 
the  travel  network  as  a whole. 

The  end  result  is  the  necessity  to  provide  the  public  with  a high-value,  connected 
travel  management  network  and  increased  ease  and  opportunity  to  access  public 
lands. 
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Chapter  5 

Consultation  and  Coordination 


Chapter  5 describes  the  consultation  and  coordination  activities  the  BLM 
conducted  while  preparing  this  FEIS.  This  document  was  developed  with  input 
from  interested  agencies,  organizations,  and  individual.  Input  was  obtained  in  a 
variety  of  ways  throughout  the  process.  Both  formal  and  informal  efforts  have 
been  made  to  involve  the  public,  other  federal  agencies,  American  Indian  tribal 
groups,  and  state  and  local  governments.  Additional  information  is  included  in 
Chapter  1. 

Outreach 

BLM  published  the  NOI  to  prepare  an  RMP  with  EIS  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
August  3,  2001.  The  Notice  of  Availability  of  the  Lake  Havasu  Draft  RMP  and 
Draft  EIS  was  published  on  September  30,  2005.  BLM  held  a series  of  Open 
Houses  in  2001  and  2003,  and  another  was  held  to  announce  and  discuss  the 
DEIS  in  2005.  LHFO  maintained  a national  mailing  list  of  approximately 
1 ,500  individuals,  agencies,  interest  groups,  and  tribes  who  expressed  interest  in 
the  planning  process.  BLM  mailed  planning  bulletins  to  those  on  the  mailing  list 
to  keep  them  informed  of  project  status.  Additionally,  public  meetings  were 
announced  at  least  1 5 days  prior  to  the  event  in  local  news  media.  BLM  also 
participated  in  numerous  meetings  with  Cooperating  Agencies,  other  federal 
agencies,  American  Indian  Tribal  groups,  and  state  and  local  governments. 

All  applicable  public  participation  is  documented  and  analyzed  in  the  EIS 
process  and  kept  on  file  in  the  field  office. 

Two  websites  (the  LHFO  website  http://www.az.blm.gov/lhfo/index.htm  and  the 
national  BLM  website  http://www.blm.gov/nhp/spotlight/state_info/planning.htm 
by  clicking  on  the  “Arizona”  link)  posted  information  about  the  plan  and 
encouraged  participation  throughout  the  planning  process.  Comments  were 
accepted  throughout  the  planning  process.  Both  the  DRMP/DEIS  and 
PRMP/FEIS  were  available  in  printed  version,  on  CD,  and  on  the  Internet. 

The  PRMP/FEIS  website  is:  http://www.blm.gov/az/LUP/havasu/lhfo_plan.htm. 

Overall,  the  goal  was  for  this  collaborative  context  to  result  in  open 
communications  and  an  increased  sense  of  public  ownership  of  the  planning 
process,  the  decisions  that  result  from  it,  and  the  importance  of  collaborative 
stewardship  as  a strategy  for  implementation.  A detailed  list  of  agencies  and 
organizations  that  participated  in  the  EIS  process  is  presented  below. 
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Intergovernmental,  Inter-Agency,  and  Tribal 
Relationships 

In  developing  this  PRMP/FEIS,  BLM  coordinated  with  BOR;  USFWS;  Federal 
Highway  Administration;  AZGFD  (Regions  3 and  4);  ADOT;  Arizona  State 
Parks;  the  cities  of  Lake  Havasu  City,  Bullhead  City,  and  Needles;  Mohave 
County;  La  Paz  County;  San  Bernardino  County;  the  town  of  Parker;  and  with 
Lake  Havasu  Fisheries  Improvement  Program  partners,  including  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  California  and  Anglers  United. 

The  BLM  cultural  resource  management  program  operates  in  accordance  with 
36  CFR  Part  800,  which  provides  specific  procedures  for  consultation  between 
the  BLM  and  the  SHPO.  The  Arizona  SHPO  and  the  California  SHPO  have 
been  consulted  during  the  development  of  the  RMP/EIS  concerning  cultural 
resources  that  may  be  affected.  In  accordance  with  the  NHPA,  letters  were  sent 
to  seven  different  tribal  governments  in  2002  to  inform  them  of  the  project.  The 
letters  also  requested  their  input  on  issues  and  concerns  that  should  be  considered 
during  the  planning  process  and  initiated  efforts  to  identify  and  consider 
traditional  cultural  places.  The  recipients  of  these  letters  are  listed  in  Table  5-1. 

BLM  initiated  consultation  with  tribes  who  have  oral  traditions  or  cultural 
concerns  relating  to  the  planning  area,  or  who  are  documented  as  having 
occupied  or  used  portions  of  the  planning  area  during  prehistoric  or  historic 
times.  These  tribes  include  the  Fort  Mojave  Indian  Tribe,  Chemehuevi  Indian 
Tribe,  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes,  Hopi  Tribe,  Hualapai  Tribe,  Salt  River 
Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community,  and  Yavapai-Prescott  Tribe.  Copies  of  the 
draft  RMP  and  draft  EIS  were  also  provided  to  the  Cocopah  for  comment  during 
the  90-day  comment  period.  Four  tribes  (the  Chemehuevi,  Fort  Mohave,  Hopi, 
and  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes)  requested  follow-up  meetings. 
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Table  5-1.  Recipients  of  Tribal  Consultation  Letters 


Tribe 

Executive  Officer 

Date 

Chemehuevi  Indian  Tribe 

Edward  “Tito”  Smith,  Chainnan 

September  2002 

Charles  Wood,  Chairman 

September  2005 

Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes 

Daniel  Eddy,  Jr.,  Chairman 

September  2002 
September  2005 

Fort  Mojave  Indian  Tribe 

Nora  Helton,  Chairperson 

September  2002 

Nora  McDowell,  Chairperson 

September  2005 

Hopi  Tribe 

Wayne  Taylor,  Jr.,  Chairman 

September  2002 
September  2005 

Hualapai  Tribe 

Mr.  Earl  Havatone,  Chairman 

September  2002 

Mr.  Charlie  Vaughn,  Chainnan 

September  2005 

Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian 

Mr.  Ivan  Makil,  President 

September  2002 

Community 

Ms.  Joni  M.  Ramos,  President 

September  2005 

Yavapai-Prescott  Tribe 

Stan  Rice,  Jr.,  President 

September  2002 

Mr.  Earnest  Jones  Sr.,  President 

September  2005 

Face-to-face  consultation  meetings  were  held  with  the  Fort  Mojave  Indian  Tribe 
on  December  4,  2001;  October  16,  2003;  August  16,  2005  and  January  19,  2006. 
Meetings  were  held  with  Chemehuevi  on  July  10,  2002;  and  January  26,  2006. 
Meetings  were  held  with  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes  on  July  23,  2002;  and 
September  15,  2005.  Hopi  concerns  were  identified  and  addressed  via  telephone, 
thereby  negating  the  need  for  face-to-face  meeting. 

Cooperating  Agency  Status 

BLM  invited  a broad  range  of  local,  state,  tribal,  and  federal  agencies  to  attend  a 
series  of  meetings  with  the  aim  of  developing  MOUs  that  would  establish 
cooperating  agency  status  with  BLM.  Cooperating  agency  status  offers  the 
opportunity  for  interested  agencies  to  assume  additional  roles  and  responsibilities 
beyond  the  collaborative  planning  processes  of  attending  public  meetings  and 
reviewing  and  commenting  on  plan  documents.  MOUs  are  time-limited 
documents  that  describe  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  BLM  and  the 
cooperating  agency  during  the  planning  process  for  a particular  DUMP. 

Four  agencies  requested  Cooperating  Agency  Status  for  the  LFHO  RMP: 

ADOT,  AZGFD,  BOR,  and  the  Federal  Highways  Administration.  BOR  is 
considered  a Cooperating  Agency  because  a valid  MOU,  dated  July  15,  1991, 
exists  between  BLM  and  BOR,  in  which  BOR  agreed  to  be  “a  cooperating 
agency  on  land  use  plans,  including  amendments,  affecting  resources  on  project 
lands  administered  by  BLM.” 
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U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

The  BLM  must  consult  with  the  USFWS  under  Section  7 of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  before  any  agency  project  is  initiated  that  may  affect  any 
federally  listed,  threatened,  endangered  and  other  special  status  species  or  its 
habitat.  BLM  signed  the  consultation  agreement  with  USFWS  December  17, 
2001 . Formal  consultation  for  the  PRMP  began  on  November  28,  2005,  and 
concluded  on  June  15,  2006. 

Other  Stakeholder  Relationships 

Lake  Havasu  Fisheries  improvement  Partnership 

Since  1990,  BLM  has  coordinated  with  BOR,  USFWS,  the  AZGFD,  Anglers 
United,  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  California,  and  the  CDFG  to 
manage  fish  habitat,  the  associated  natural  resources,  and  the  surrounding 
shoreline.  This  effort  became  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  wann  water 
fish  improvement  program  ever  undertaken  in  the  U.S.  The  results  of  this 
investment  will  be  maintained  and  monitored  far  into  the  future  by  the  partners 
involved  to  assure  public  safety,  environmental  vitality,  and  a better  scientific 
understanding  of  the  aquatic  habitat  of  Lake  Havasu. 


Bill  Williams  River  Corridor  Steering  Committee 

This  committee  is  composed  of  AZGFD,  Arizona  State  Parks  Department,  the 
Corps,  the  Nature  Conservancy,  USFWS,  BOR,  and  BLM.  In  early  2005,  the 
agencies  signed  an  MOU  to  cooperate  toward  the  study  and  management  of  the 
watershed  to  optimize  environmental  vitality  within  the  Bill  Williams  River 
system.  Other  participating  or  supporting  interests  include  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  CAP,  ADEQ,  and  the  City  of  Scottsdale. 

Additional  Collaboration  - Related  Plans 


Title  II,  Section  202  of  FLPMA  guides  BLM’s  land  use  planning  process  to 
coordinate  planning  efforts  with  Native  American  Indian  tribes,  other  federal 
departments,  and  agencies  of  state  and  local  governments.  To  accomplish  this 
directive,  BLM  is  instructed  to  keep  informed  of  state,  local,  and  tribal  plans; 
assure  that  consideration  is  given  to  such  plans;  and  to  assist  in  resolving 
inconsistencies  between  such  plans  and  federal  planning.  State,  local,  and  tribal 
officials  were  made  aware  of  the  planning  process  through  the  previously 
described  mailings  and  meetings.  The  following  is  a list  of  plans  reviewed 
during  the  LHFO  PRMP/FEIS  planning  efforts: 

■ Mohave  County  General  Plan  (\995) 

■ La  Paz  County  Comprehensive  Plan  (March  2005  Revised  Draft) 
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■ San  Bernardino  County  Plan  (200 1 ) 

■ Lake  Havasu  City  General  Plan  (2001 ) 

■ Bullhead  City  General  Plan  (200 1 ) 

■ Town  of  Parker  General  Plan  (June  1996) 

■ Lower  Colorado  River  Multiple  Species  Conservation  Program  (April  2005) 

■ Lake  Havasu  Coordinated  Fisheries  Management  Plan  (January  2004) 


Collaborating  Agencies  and  Organizations 

As  part  of  a mailing  list  that  includes  approximately  1,400  names,  the  following 
agencies  and  organizations  were  asked  to  comment  on  the  DRMP/DEIS. 


Federal 


Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Arizona  State  Office 
Kingman  Field  Office 
Lake  Havasu  Field  Office 
Yuma  Field  Office 
Phoenix  Field  Office 
Needles  Field  Office  (CA) 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  - Lower  Colorado  Region 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Geological  Survey 
National  Park  Service 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 

Coast  Guard 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Soil  Conservation  Service 

State,  County,  and  Local  Governments 

State  of  Arizona 

Department  of  Commerce 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality 
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Game  and  Fish  Department 
Department  of  Transportation 
State  Historic  Preservation  Office 
State  Land  Department 
Arizona  State  Parks 
Central  Arizona  Project 

Arizona  Counties 

Mohave  County 

Board  of  Supervisors 
Parks  & Recreation 
Public  Land  Use  Committee 
County  Public  Works 

La  Paz  County 

Board  of  Supervisors 

Yavapai  County 

Board  of  Supervisors 

Planning  and  Building  Department 

Arizona  Cities  and  Towns 

Bullhead  City 

Mayor  and  City  Council 
Parks  and  Recreation 

Lake  Havasu  City 

Mayor  and  City  Council 
Parks  and  Recreation 
Public  Works 

Town  of  Parker 

Parker  Town  Council 

Mohave  Valley 
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City  of  Yuma 

Mayor 

Parks  and  Recreation 

State  of  California 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Department  of  Fish  and  Game 

California  State  Parks 

California  Lands  Commission 

Department  of  Transportation 

Department  of  Boating  and  Waterways 

Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  California 

Office  of  Historic  Preservation 

Department  of  Water  Resources 

California  Division  of  Tourism 

California  Counties 

San  Bernardino  County 

Land  Use  Services  Department 

Department  of  Economic  and  Community  Development 
Environmental  Analysis  Team 
County  Sheriff 

California  Cities  and  Towns 

City  of  Needles 

state  of  Nevada 

Department  of  Conservation/Natural  Resources 
Division  of  State  Parks 
Division  of  Wildlife 
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Nevada  Counties 

Clark  County 

Nevada  Cities  and  Towns 

Laughlin 

Native  American  Tribes 

Aha  Macav  - Fort  Mojave  Indian  Tribe  (Arizona,  Nevada) 
Chemehuevi  Indian  Tribe  (California) 

Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes  (Arizona,  California) 
Havasupai  Indian  Tribe  (Arizona) 

Hopi  Tribe  (Arizona) 

Hualapai  Indian  Tribe  (Arizona) 

Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community  (Arizona) 
Yavapai-Prescott  Tribe  (Arizona) 

Special  Interest  Groups 

Arizona  Desert  Bighorn  Sheep  Society 
Arizona  Association  of  4-Wheel  Drive  Clubs 
Anglers  United,  Inc. 

Arizona  Wilderness  Coalition 

Back  Country  Horsemen  of  America 

Best  in  the  Desert  Racing 

BLM  Arizona  Resource  Advisory  Committee 

BR  Village  Resort  (Salome) 

Brenda  Area  RV  Parks 
Bullhead  4 Wheelers 
Bullhead  City  Gun  Club 
Center  for  Biological  Diversity 
Gem  & Mineral  Club  (LHC) 

Gem  & Mineral  Club  (Needles) 

Havasu  Lake  (CA)  Home  Owners  Association 
Havasu  4 Wheelers 
Havasu  Gold  Seekers 
Lake  Havasu  Marina 

Lake  Havasu  Fisheries  Improvement  Program  Partners 
Keep  Havasu  Beautiful  Committee 
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Maricopa  Audubon  Society 
McMullen  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce 
McMullen  Valley  Drainage  District 
Mohave  Community  College 
Mohave  County  Trails  Association 
Mohave  Desert  ATV 

Multiple  Species  Conservation  Plan  Cooperators 
Outback  Off-Road  Adventures 
Parker  Strip  Concessions 
Sunshine  Resort  (Parker  Dam) 

Walapai  4 Wheelers 
Wayside  Inn  at  Alamo  Lake 
Yuma  Valley  Rod  & Gun  Club,  Inc. 

Comment  Analysis  Process 

The  BLM  received  more  than  200  comment  letters.  Many  letters  contained 
multiple  comments.  As  a result,  in  excess  of  800  comments  were  coded. 


Coding 


To  analyze  these  comments,  BLM  followed  the  USDA  Forest  Service  Content 
Analysis  Team  (CAT)  process  for  comment  analysis.  This  process  has  been  used 
to  analyze  hundreds  of  thousands  comments  over  numerous  EISs,  and  BLM 
believes  it  to  be  a defensible  process  to  catalog  and  address  comments. 

An  Access  software  database  was  created  and  contained  a letter  log  and  a 
scanned  copy  of  each  coded  letter.  The  letter  log  maintained  information  such  as 
the  following;  type  of  response  (e.g.,  received  at  a public  meeting  or  through  a 
comment  letter,  received  through  postal  mail  or  email),  respondent  information 
(e.g.,  from  an  individual,  government,  tribe,  or  interest  group),  name  and  address, 
and  number  of  signatures  on  the  letter. 

When  a letter  was  received,  the  original  was  date-stamped  and  numbered,  then 
retained  for  the  Administrative  Record.  Two  photocopies  copies  were  made: 
one  for  the  reader’s  file  (i.e.,  to  be  used  by  the  public  as  needed),  and  one  for  a 
working  copy.  The  copy  for  the  reader’s  file  was  scanned.  The  working  copy 
was  logged  into  the  letter  log,  coded  with  the  comment  codes,  “second  read’’ 

(see  below),  entered  into  the  comment  database,  and  then  scanned. 

The  coding  process  required  staff  to  identify  and  code  standalone  comments. 
BLM  dedicated  three  employees  to  read  and  code  the  comment  letters.  A fourth 
employee  was  the  “second  reader’’  who  verified  the  accuracy  and  consistency  of 
the  coding.  The  coded  comments  were  then  entered  into  Access  database.  The 
coding  included  an  action  code  (which  included  210  codes  related  to  a range  of 
actions  that  the  commenter  was  asking  (hypothetical  example:  “Do  not  identify 
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Parcel  X for  disposal,”)  and  a rationale  code,  which  comprised  the  expressed 
reason  for  the  comment  (e.g.,  the  land  is  important  desert  tortoise  habitat). 


Concerns 

Since  many  comments  were  the  same  (as  in  form  letters),  and  other  comments 
were  similar,  some  comments  could  be  summarized  into  Public  Concerns  (PCs) 
(e.g.,  want  to  protect  habitat).  Some  letters  also  identified  Sub-Concerns  (SCs) 
(e.g.,  want  to  protect  habitat  because  it  is  needed  for  bighorn  sheep).  The  PCs 
and  SCs  were  then  entered  into  the  database  and  linked  to  the  comment  letter. 

Summarizing  Comments 

Instead  of  addressing  each  of  the  slightly  more  than  800  comments,  BLM 
responded  to  the  PCs  and  SCs.  The  responses  to  each  of  these  concerns  are 
displayed  in  this  chapter.  Not  all  comments  are  presented  in  this  section. 
Rather,  these  comments  are  samples.  Complete  comment  letters  are  on  the 
compact  disc  published  with  this  THIS. 
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Response  to  Comments 

Public  Concern  1: 

The  LHFO  should  consider  leaving  all  public  land  open  to 
the  public. 


Comment: 

These  public  lands  should  be  open  to  the  public.  Too  often  now,  land 
that  belongs  to  the  public  is  closed  to  the  public.  (Letter  56) 

Comment: 

Traveling  the  trails  of  the  desert  bring  revenue  to  our  small  community, 
opens  up  the  beauty  of  the  desert  to  so  many  travelers  in  our  area. 
(Letter  192) 

Response: 

To  the  fullest  extent  possible  when  authorized  by  law  and  after 
interdisciplinaiy  analysis  of  resource  conflict  and  appropriateness. 
Public  Lands  will  remain  open  to  public  access.  It  was  the  will  of 
Congress — as  explained  in  the  Federal  Land  policy  and  Management 
Act  oj  1976 — that  the  public  lands  be  used  by  current  and  future 
generations  of  Americans,  to  wit: 

§ 1701.  Congressional  declaration  of  policy  (a)  The  Congress  declares 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that — 

(8)  The  public  lands  be  managed  in  a manner  that  will  protect  the 
quality  of  scientific,  scenic,  historical,  ecological,  environmental,  air 
and  atmospheric,  water  resource,  and  archeological  values;  that,  where 
appropriate,  will  preserve  and  protect  certain  public  lands  in  their 
natural  condition;  that  will  provide  food  and  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife 
and  domestic  animals;  and  that  will  provide  for  outdoor  recreation  and 
human  occupancy  and  use. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  ensure  senior  citizens  or  disabled  persons  have  vehicular 
access  to  public  land. 


Comment: 

...gives  the  elderly  population  of  the  area  access  to  the  wonder  of  the 
desert.  Many  of  us  are  senior  citizens  and  are  unable  to  hike  or  travel 
without  our  jeeps  or  quads  using  the  established  trails  that  are  already  in 
place.  (Letter  192) 

Comment: 

Being  a 1 00%  disabled  veteran,  more  and  more  areas  are  being  closed 
off  to  the  physically  handicapped,  pretty  soon  we  will  have  no  place  to 
get  out  in  the  outdoors.  (Letter  1 36) 
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Response: 

After  the  adoption  of  this  Plan,  BLM  will  begin  specific  planning  for 
travel  management  and  route  designation;  senior  citizens  and  disabled 
persons  will  have  vehicular  access  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
However,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  access  to  every  acre  of  public 
lands.  BLM  is  bound  by  and  supports  fully  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  of  1990. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

To  ensure  continued  access  for  outdoor  recreation  such  as 
hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  bird  watching,  etc. 


Comment: 

We  are  writing  to  you  to  encourage  you  to  keep  our  trails  open  for 
outdoor  enthusiasts  of  all  ages.  Our  children  and  grandchildren  would 
like  to  enjoy  the  desert  for  many  years  to  come.  (Letter  192) 

Comment: 

All  BLM  should  be  open  for  all  sports.  (Letter  94) 

Response: 

After  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  BLM  will  begin  the  process  of  creating  a 
Travel  Management  Network.  This  process  will  designate  all  currently 
inventoried  routes  in  the  planning  area  as  open,  closed,  or  limited.  The 
process  will  be  carried  out  in  an  interdisciplinary  manner,  fully 
transparent  to  the  public,  and  with  those  involved  agencies  (including 
AZGFD).  The  core  of  the  route  designation  process  is  to  identify  and 
analyze  conflict  between  natural  and  cultural  resources  and 
routes/public  access.  New  routes  may  be  proposed  during  the 
development  ofTMP. 

Public  Concern  2: 

Although  a general  conformity  determination  is  not 
required,  the  LHFO  should  consider  adding  additional  air 
pollution  control  measures  to  the  Final  RMP/EIS. 


Comment: 

The  Air  Quality  Division  has  concluded  that  a General  Conformity 
Determination  is  not  required.  (Letter  230) 

Response: 

BLM  will  manage  public  land  resources  and  use  of  such  resources  in  a 
manner  to  maintain  public  health,  visibility,  and  ambient  air  quality.  If 
the  quality  of  the  air  on  public  is  degraded  from  an  off-site  source,  we 
will  cooperate  with  appropriate  state  or  tribal  authorities  to  remedy  the 
problem. 
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Sub  Concern  A: 

Including  ambient  air  monitoring  during  boating  events  to  prevent 
exceedances  of  the  described  Carbon  Monoxide  (CO)  exposure 
limits. 


Comment: 

To  comply  with  other  applicable  air  pollution  control  requirements  and 
minimize  adverse  impacts  on  public  health  and  welfare... ADEQ 
strongly  recommends  ambient  air  monitoring  during  boating  events  to 
prevent  exceedances  of  CO  exposure  limits.  Emission  reduction 
measures  such  as  a “no  idling”  policy  when  boats  are  stationary  are 
recommended.  So  long  as  such  air  monitoring  and  emission  reduction 
measures  are  undertaken,  ADEQ  finds  that  the  proposed  [boating]  event 
would  not  have  a significant  adverse  impact  on  air  quality.  (Letter  230) 

Response: 

CO  has  been  an  air  problem  on  Lake  Havasu  in  areas  not  administered 
by  BLM;  however,  we  recognize  that  boating  patterns  and  air  currents 
shift,  and  therefore  agree  that  the  monitoring  plan  developed  for  this 
RMP/EJS,  plus  proposed  Special  Recreation  Management  Area  Plans, 
will  contain  recreational  vessel  thresholds  that  will  engage  CO 
monitoring  and  public  advisories  on  BLM  Lake  Havasu  sites  when 
warranted. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

Including  measures  to  reduce  the  disturbance  of  particulate 
matter. 


Comment: 

Particulate  Matter  contributes  to  Regional  Haze  that  impairs  visibility  at 
national  parks  and  monuments  (Federal  Class  I areas),  including  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  on  the  Colorado  Plateau.  Although  no  specific 
Regional  Haze  reduction  measures  are  in  effect  in  the  proposed  project 
area  at  this  time,  measures  that  reduce  disturbance  of  Particulate  Matter 
also  reduce  Regional  Haze.  (Letter  230) 

Response: 

Particulate  matter  monitoring/suppression  in  high-use  dirt  road  areas 
and  construction  sites  will  also  be  managed  through  site-specific 
construction  authorizations,  as  well  as  special  recreation  management 
plans  for  proposed  OHV  open  areas.  Prescriptions  for  these  activities 
will  be  based  on  soil  characteristics  and  the  magnitude  of  use  proposed. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

Including  surveys  for  the  presence  of  asbestos  at  non-exempt 
demolition  or  renovation  sites. 


Comment: 

Prevent  Release  of  Regulated  Asbestos  Fibers  Title  40  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  61 . 145  contains  requirements  to  survey  for  the  presence  of 
asbestos  at  each  demolition  or  renovation  activity  prior  to  demolition 
and  renovation  (Asbestos  National  Emission  Standards  for  Hazardous 
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Response: 

Air  Pollutants).  A 10-day  advance  notification  of  demolition  is  required 
for  every  demolition  project  (unless  at  an  exempt  facility)  and  for  any 
renovation  project  that  would  disturb  at  least  260  linear  feet,  on  pipes,  at 
least  160  square  feet  on  other  components,  or  at  least  35  cubic  feet 
where  length  of  area  cannot  be  measured.  A perniit  may  be  required. 

To  detemiine  applicability  of  asbestos  suiwey  and  work  practice 
standards,  please  contact  the  Environmental  Program  Specialist,  Air 
Quality  Division  Compliance  Section  at  (602)  771-2333.  (Letter  230) 

Agreed.  It  w ould  he  addressed  by  our  Hazardous  Materials  Program 
given  the  proposal  to  demolish  or  renovate  a facility  containing 
asbestos. 

Sub  Concern  D: 

Including  measures  to  minimize  the  effects  of  prescribed  fire 
activities. 


Comment: 

Preseribed  Fire  Activities 

Fire  creates  smoke  that  includes  a complex  mix  of  air  pollutants. 
Prescribed  fire  planning  should  minimize  the  effects  of  smoke  on  public 
health,  public  nuisance,  and  visibility  in  Federal  Class  1 Areas. 
Prescribed  fire  activities  must  also  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
Title  18,  Chapter  2,  Article  15  of  the  Arizona  Administrative  Code 
entitled  “Forest  and  Range  management  Bums.”  For  further 
information  regarding  requirements  for  prescribed  bums,  please  contact 
the  Environmental  Program  Specialist  at  (602)  771-2363.  (Letter  230) 

Response: 

Smoke  from  prescribed  fire  or  wildfire  will  be  anticipated  in  site-specific 
planning  and  will  he  monitored  according  to  requirements  of  the 
Arizona  Statewide  Land  Use  Plan  and  EIS  focused  on  fire  and  fuel 
reduction.  In  accordance  with  the  Fire  Plan,  no  prescribed  fires  are 
currently  allowed. 

Public  Concern  3: 

The  LHFO  should  provide  additional  information  in  the 
RMP/EIS  pertaining  to  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
distribution  of  wildlife  water  developments. 

Response:  Comment  accepted.  The  FEIS  has  been  revised  accordingly. 
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Sub  Concern  A: 

To  clarify  that  the  Preferred  Alternative  may  include  construction 
of  new  wildlife  waters. 


Comment: 

Page  2-118:  BLM  needs  to  clarify  (preferred  alternative)  that  new 
wildlife  waters  may  be  constructed  to  maintain  or  improve  the 
distribution  of  wildlife  waters.  (Letter  205) 

Response: 

The  Preferred  Alternative  may  include  construction  of  new  wildlife 
waters;  however,  wildlife  waters  will  have  to  be  evaluated  through  the 
NEPA  process. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

To  clarify  the  density  and  distribution  of  wildlife  waters  and  to 
include  which  wildlife  populations  will  be  affected. 


Comment: 

We  are  concerned  about  all  alternatives  relative  to  density  and 
distribution  of  wildlife  waters.  The  document  indicates  that  they  would 
be  maintained  and  improved  and/or  increased  to  sustain  and  enhance 
wildlife  populations  across  their  range  (page  2-118  and  2-1 19).  Which 
wildlife  populations?  There  is  conflicting  infomiation  as  to  whether  or 
not  these  waters  benefit  the  full  range  of  wildlife  over  the  long  term. 
(Letter  206) 

Response: 

Although  there  has  been  some  debate  regarding  the  benefit  of  artificial 
wildlife  waters  to  wildlife,  it  has  been  documented  that  wildlife  waters 
that  are  built  with  ramps  or  are  shallow  will  be  used  by  upland  birds, 
bats,  and  smaller  mammals.  BLM  will  continue  to  monitor  the  use  of 
wildlife  water  developments. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

To  determine  if  wildlife  water  developments  benefit  wildlife. 


Comment: 

1 am  concerned  about  any  increase  in  water  developments.  I have  yet  to 
see  any  rigorous  scientific  research  that  demonstrates  benefits  to  target 
wildlife  from  these  developments.  (Letter  213) 

Comment: 

BLM  must  more  carefully  consider  the  implications  of  additional  water 
developments  and  whether  or  not  they  actually  help  the  full  spectrum  of 
native  wildlife.  Limit  new  water  developments  and  all  the  structures 
that  accompany  them.  BLM  public  lands  should  not  be  managed  like 
game  ranches.  (Letter  157) 

Response: 

Although  there  has  been  some  debate  regarding  the  benefit  of  artificial 
wildlife  waters  to  wildlife,  the  preponderance  of  scientific  writings 
indicate  that  most  populations  of  bighorn  sheep  will  drink  regularly 
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when  water  is  available  and  will  concentrate  near  water  during  summer 
months;  moreover,  it  is  likely  that  lack  of  water  is  a limiting  factor  for 
some  populations.  BLMwill  continue  to  monitor  the  use  of  wildlife 
water  developments. 


Sub  Concern  D: 

To  minimize  effects  of  water  development. 

Comment:  We  support  minimal  intervention  with  water  developments  in  these 

public  lands.  We  object  to  using  these  catchments  as  an  excuse  to  drive 
in  non-motorized  areas,  including  designated  wilderness  areas. 

(Letter  206) 

Response:  The  analysis  through  the  NEPA  process  provides  mitigation  to  minimize 

any  effect  of  water  development. 


Sub  Concern  E: 

To  clarify  if  Class  2 or  Class  3 VRM  designations  would  restrict 
construction  of  wildlife  water  developments. 

Comment:  We  are  overwhelmed  with  trying  to  understand  the  implications 

associated  with  the  various  VRM  allocations  contained  within  the 
preferred  alternative.  We  do  not  clearly  see  the  parameters  in  which 
areas  have  been  assigned  Class  2 or  Class  3.  Our  primary  concern  with 
any  classification  is  what  restrictions  will  be  imposed  on  wildlife 
conservation  activities  and  in  particular  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  wildlife  water  developments.  (Letter  164) 

Response:  VRM  is  used  to  ensure  that  surface-disturbing  activities  are  in  harmony 

with  their  surroundings.  VRM  may  affect  the  design  of  a project,  but 
would  not  otherwise  restrict  construction  of  wildlife  water  or  any  other 
developments. 


Public  Concern  4: 

The  LHFO  should  reconsider  the  necessity  of  seasonal 
access  prohibitions. 

Comment:  The  Air  Quality  Division  has  concluded  that  a General  Conformity 

Determination  is  not  required.  (Letter  230) 
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Response:  The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA)  of  1976 

formalizes  the  principles  of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  as  Bureau 
missions.  Wildlife  is  identified  as  one  of  the  principal  or  major  uses  of 
public  lands.  Seasonal  closure  is  one  mechanism  jbr  protecting 
sensitive  or  critical  resources  for  wildlife. 


Sub  Concern  A: 

In  lambing  areas. 

Comment:  The  wholesale  seasonal  closure  of  identified  lambing  areas  may  not  be 

necessary  and  it  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  simply  identify  that 
some  level  of  closure  or  reduced  activity  level  may  be  warranted  in 
these  areas  upon  the  advice  of  the  AZGFD.  (Letter  164) 

Response:  LHFO  has  reconsidered  the  necessity  of  seasonal  access  for  lambing 

grounds,  based  on  subsequent  research  by  AZGFD.  This  research 
states  that  it  is  no  longer  appropriate  to  identify  lambing  grounds.  The 
Proposed  Plan  has  removed  seasonal  closures  that  were  solely  for 
lambing  grounds. 


Sub  Concern  B: 

Because  closure  of  Category  I and  II  tortoise  habitat  would 
severely  limit  off-highway  vehicle  use. 

Comment:  Establishing  tortoise  habitat  areas:  I have  traveled  the  turtle  mountain 

area  & have  observed  the  sandy  terrain  necessary  for  their  habitat.  The 
LHFO  soils  are  more  of  a gravel  base,  with  caliche,  and  not  conducive 
to  turtles.  Closing  category  one  & two  lands  will  restrict  travel  from 
October  3 1 through  March  3 1 each  year.  Combined  with  the  lamb 
closure  season,  only  the  hot  summer  months  would  be  available  in  many 
areas  for  OHV.  (Letter  207) 


Comment:  Creating  Category  1 and  2 Tortoise  habitat  would  result  in  seasonal 

closure  from  April  1 to  October  15,  severely  limiting  OHV  use  in  those 
areas.  Limiting  tortoise  handling  to  a specifically  trained  BLM  biologist 
& requiring  a vehicle  owner  to  contact  such  BLM  biologist  to  remove  a 
tortoise  from  under  a vehicle  is  just  not  practical.  We  recommend  no 
additional  tortoise  habitat  designation  in  the  LHPA.  (Letter  203) 

Response:  At  this  time  there  are  no  closures  identified  in  the  RMP  for  Category  I 

or  II  tortoise  habitats. 
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Sub  Concern  C: 

Because  closure  of  lambing  areas  severely  limits  off-highway 
vehicle  use. 


Comment: 

Expansion  of  sheep  lambing  areas:  Increasing  this  acreage  closes  more 
lands  from  January  1 to  June  30  each  year  and  limits  their  use  to  OHV. 
(Letter  207) 

Response: 

Areas  previously  limited  to  seasonal  use  due  to  their  characterization  as 
lambing  grounds  continue  to  have  other  resource  concerns.  Seasonal 
limitation  in  these  areas  would  continue  until  the  specific  routes  can  be 
evaluated  in  the  TMP. 

Public  Concern  5: 

The  LHFO  should  assess  which  areas  may  be  eligible  for 
consideration  as  Wilderness  Study  Areas  in  the  future. 


Comment: 

BLM  should  anticipate  that  Secretary  Norton's  policy  forbidding  new 
Wilderness  Study  Areas  will  be  short-lived,  and  qualifying  areas  will 
once  again  be  eligible  for  full  wilderness  consideration.  (Letter  32) 

Response: 

BLM  no  longer  has  the  authority’  to  establish  Wilderness  Study  Areas. 

As  stated  in  BLM’s  October  23,  2003,  Instruction  Memorandum  No. 
2003-275  - Change  1:  “In  Utah  v Norton,  the  State  of  Utah,  Utah 
School  and  Institutional  Trust  Land  Administration,  and  the  Utah 
Association  of  Counties  filed  suit  challenging  the  authority  of  the  BLM 
to  conduct  wilderness  inventories  after  completion  of  the  Section  603 
identification,  study,  and  recommendation  processes.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  plaintiffs  agreed  to  a settlement  in  April  2003. 

The  settlement  acknowledges:  (I)  that  the  BLM’s  authority  to  conduct 
wilderness  reviews,  including  the  establishment  of  new  WSAs,  expired 
no  later  than  October  21,  1993,  with  the  submission  of  the  wilderness 
suitability  recommendations  to  Congress  pursuant  to  Section  603  of  the 
FLPMA;  and  (2)  that  the  BLM  is  without  authority’  to  establish  new 
WSAs.  The  settlement  did  not,  however,  diminish  the  BLM’s  authority 
under  Section  201  of  the  FLPMA  to  inventory  public  land  resources  and 
other  values,  including  characteristics  associated  with  the  concept  of 
wilderness,  and  to  consider  such  information  during  land  use 
planning.  ’’ 
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Public  Concern  6: 

The  LHFO  should  review  burrowing  owl  records  recorded 
by  the  AZGFD. 


Comment: 

Burrowing  owl  records  for  the  Black  Mountains.  Attached  is  a map 
showing  BUOW  occurrences  recorded  in  2004-2005  in  and  around  the 
Black  Mountains  during  tortoise  or  other  surveys.  (Letter  1 72) 

Response: 

No  changes  were  made  to  the  PRMP/DEIS.  The  LHFO  has  reviewed 
burrowing  owl  records  recorded  by  the  AZGFD  during  analysis  of  the 
FFIS;  these  records  have  been  included  in  the  administrative  record. 

Public  Concern  7: 

The  LHFO  should  consider  alternatives  that  include  areas 
closed  to  off-highway  vehicle  (OHV)  use. 


Comment: 

Off-road  vehicles  are  now  arguably  the  worst  threat  to  the  wild  character 
of  these  desert  lands  against  ORV  [OHV]  impacts.  BLM  should 
exclude  ORVs  [OHVs]  from  Buckskin  Mountains,  Crossman  Peak,  and 
the  plains  north  of  the  Harcuvar  Mountains.  ORVs  [OHVs]  should  be 
kept  out  of  all  washes  and  away  from  key  wildlife  habitat  areas  for 
desert  bighorn  sheep  and  desert  tortoise.  ORVs  [OHVs]  should  be 
allowed  only  on  routes  where  BLM  is  sure  ORV  [OHV]  traffic  will  not 
damage  the  land  or  wildlife.  (Letter  1 1 8) 

Comment: 

These  important  public  lands  have  long-term  benefits  that  exceed  the 
short-term  benefits.  Off-road  travel  should  be  kept  at  a minimum 
around  Lake  Havasu.  (Letter  158) 

Comment: 

By  promoting  only  the  expansion  of  ORV  [OHV]  use  while  not 
including  alternatives  for  the  closure  of  sensitive  areas,  the  BLM  has 
ignored  its  single  most  important  regulation  that  directs  the  agency  to 
minimize  the  adverse  impact  of  ORV  [OHV]  use  in  the  land  use 
planning  process.  Moreover,  the  current  lack  of  a “reasonable  range  of 
alternatives”  in  the  Lake  Havasu  RMP/EIS  with  respect  to  area  wide 
ORV  [OHV]  designation  is  inconsistent  with  BLM's  own  guidance  on 
implementing  the  procedural  requirements  of  NEPA.  (Letter  222) 

Comment: 

It  would  behoove  the  BLM  to  explore  and  include  a range  of  proposed 
area  closures  among  the  alternatives  in  the  RMP.  In  order  to  be 
consistent  with  policy,  law  and  NEPA,  such  options  should  apply  to  the 
current  range  of  alternatives,  but  in  varying  degrees,  and  not  be  lumped 
solely  under  the  “Environmental  Protection”  alternative  (i.e.. 
Alternative  2).  (Letter  222) 
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Response:  After  adoption  of  this  plan,  BLMwill  begin  the  process  of  creating  a 

Travel  Management  Netw’ork.  This  process  will  designate  all 
inventoried  routes  in  the  planning  area  as  open,  closed,  or  limited.  The 
process  will  be  carried  out  in  an  interdisciplinary  manner,  fully 
transparent  to  the  public,  and  with  those  involved  agencies  and 
interested  public.  The  core  of  the  route  designation  process  is  to 
identify  and  analyze  conflict  between  natural  resources  and 
routes/public  access.  Currently  we  manage  nine  designated  wilderness 
areas  that  are  closed  to  all  motorized  and  mechanized  uses  in  perpetuity 
as  established  by  Congress.  Map  2-36  displays  other  areas  that  are 
limited  to  “Authorized  User  Only”  or  “Seasonal  Use";  these 
designations  prioritize  other  resources  over  motorized  use. 


Sub  Concern  A: 

Because  areas  open  to  off-highway  vehicles  are  negatively 
affecting  wildlife  and  threatened  species  such  as  the  desert 
tortoise  and  bighorn  sheep. 

Comment:  Areas  such  as  Crossman  Peak,  Buckskin  Mountains  and  the  plains  north 

of  the  Harcuvar  Mountains  and  others  should  be  designated  as  closed  to 
OR  Vs  [OHVs]  to  protect  areas  used  by  protected  species  such  as  the 
desert  tortoise  and  bighorn  sheep.  (Letter  213) 

Comment:  We  have  identified  three  areas  we  are  calling  threatened  bighorn  sheep 

habitats  and  identified  a few  roads  we  believe  need  to  be  closed  until  the 
travel  plan  is  completed.  Kevin  Morgan  from  region  III  has  identified 
one  road  in  the  Mohave  Mountains  sheep  habitat  he  would  like  closed. 
(Letter  139) 


Response:  The  Preferred  Alternative  includes  areas  closed  to  off-highway  vehicle 

use  to  protect  habitat,  including  habitats  occupied  by  tortoise  and 
bighorn  sheep. 


Sub  Concern  B: 

To  demonstrate  compliance  with  criteria  contained  in  43  CFR 

8342.1. 

Comment:  Numerous  options  to  include  alternatives  that  respond  to  the  BLM's 

mandate  to  minimize  the  impact  of  ORV  [OHV]  use  are  available  but 
have  yet  to  be  mandate  to  minimize  the  impact  of  ORV  [OHV]  use  are 
available  but  have  yet  to  be  incorporated  into  the  RMP.  These  options 
include  the  concurrent  proposed  closure  to  ORV  [OHV]  use  with  BLM 
proposals  to  recognize  areas  with  Wilderness  Characteristics  and  to 
establish  Special  Area  Designations,  Wildlife  Habitat  Areas,  and  Special 
Cultural  Resource  Management  Areas.  Another  option  immediately 
available  to  the  BLM  is  to  prohibit,  via  the  RMP,  all  rockcrawling 
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activities  in  Wildlife  Habitat  Areas.  It  would  be  a clear  violation  of 
BLM  authority  not  to  do  so  in  the  preferred  alternative  and  to  instead 
defer  this  task  to  a future  TMP.  (Letter  222) 

Comment:  The  BLM  must  reassess  in  the  RMP  the  appropriateness  of  existing 

Open  area  designations  and  carry  over  existing  designations  and 
designating  new  areas  Open  to  ORV  [OHV]  use  only  where  it  can 
demonstrate  that  is  has  compiled  with  criteria  contained  within  43  CFR 
8342. 1,  among  other  applicable  resource  protection  laws.  (Letter  222) 

Comment:  Indieative  of  the  BLM's  reluctance  to  implement  its  directive  under 

43  CFR  8342.1,  none  of  the  five  alternatives  described  in  the  Draft 
RMP/EIS  propose  new  area  wide  closures  to  ORV  [OHV]  use  for  the 
purposes  of  minimizing  impact  to  sensitive  resources.  Only  designated 
Wilderness  areas  largely  are  shown  in  all  alternatives  as  Closed  to  ORV 
[OHV]  use.  Yet  these  “closures”  currently  exist... Despite  a number  of 
sensitive  resources  and  landscapes  (e.g.  Wildlife  Habitat  Areas,  Areas 
of  Critical  Environmental  Concern,  lands  with  Wilderness 
Characteristics,  etc.),  the  alternatives  in  the  Lake  Havasu  Draft  RMP 
propose  no  lands  to  be  considered  for  closure  to  ORV  [OHV]  uses-  not 
even  under  Alternative  2,  the  alleged  “Environmental  Protection” 
alternative.  (Letter  222) 

Response:  After  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  BLM  will  begin  the  process  of  creating  a 

Travel  Management  Network.  This  process  will  designate  all 
inventoried  routes  in  the  planning  area  as  open,  closed,  or  limited.  The 
process  will  be  carried  out  in  an  interdisciplinary’  manner,  fully 
transparent  to  the  public,  and  with  those  involved  agencies  and 
interested  public.  The  core  of  the  route  designation  process  is  to 
identify  and  analyze  conflict  between  natural  resources  and 
routes/public  access.  The  critical  core  of  this  analysis  will  he  the 
criteria  found  in  43  CFR  8342.1,  which  is  derived  from  Executive 
Order  11644. 


Sub  Concern  C: 

To  prohibit  driving  in  washes,  except  at  designated  and  managed 

crossing  points. 

Comment:  Washes  need  to  be  closed  as  they  are  important  for  wildlife  to  find 

refuge  from  the  heat,  obtain  food,  and  use  as  travel  corridors  to  migrate. 
(Letter  214) 

Comment:  Please  close  all  washes  to  motorized  travel  as  these  are  important  for 

wildlife  to  find  refuge  from  the  heat,  obtain  food,  and  use  as  travel 
corridors  to  migrate.  Please  close  more  areas  to  off-road  vehicle  travel, 
and  put  emphasis  on  protection  of  native  vegetation,  desert  bighorn 
sheep  habitat,  and  desert  tortoise  habitats.  (Letter  152) 
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Response: 

The  core  of  the  route  designation  process  is  to  identify  and  analyze 
conflict  betw'een  natural  resources  and  routes/public  access.  Not  all 
washes  are  included  in  the  inventory.  Only  those  washes  with  evidence 
of  use  or  reasonable  connectivity  with  other  routes  were  considered. 

Sub  Concern  D: 

To  minimize  the  adverse  effects  of  off-highway  vehicles  on  wildlife, 
wildlife  habitat,  and  the  environment. 


Comment: 

OR  Vs  [OH  Vs]  represent  one  of  the  greatest  threats  to  the  eeologieal 
health  and  integrity  of  wild  and  scenic  public  lands  in  Arizona-  a greater 
threat  in  many  places  than  mining  or  logging.  Although  most  reports 
estimate  that  fewer  than  five  percent  of  recreationists  use  ORVs 
[OHVs],  that  use  has  accelerated  on  BLM  public  lands.  Although  ORV 
[OHV]  use  is  appropriate  in  some  areas,  the  relatively  unregulated  use 
of  these  machines  is  wreaking  havoc  on  America's  public  lands  by 
polluting  air  and  water,  driving  animals  away  from  their  feeding  and 
nesting  areas,  tearing  ruts  and  ditches  into  the  landscape,  reducing  the 
complexity  and  ecological  function  of  riparian  areas,  and  spreading 
invasive  weeds.  Consequently,  ORV  [OHV]  use  must  be  thoughtfully 
planned  and  closely  monitored.  (Letter  222) 

Comment: 

I am  also  concerned  about  the  impacts  that  ORV  [OHV]  access  can  have 
on... wildlife... Biologically  this  area  is  also  important  as  it  provides 
habitat  for  several  desert  species  that  are  threatened  by  habitat 
fragmentation  and  degradation  (e.g.,  desert  bighorn  sheep  and  the  desert 
tortoise).  (Letter  194) 

Response: 

See  response  to  PC  1,  SC  B. 

Sub  Concern  E: 

To  protect  quail  and  roadrunner  populations. 


Comment: 

ATV's  is  causing  a severe  decline  in  the  quail  and  roadmnner 
populations.  ATV's  allowed  only  in  designated  areas,  no  more  free 
roaming.  (Letter  7) 

Response: 

At  this  time  there  are  no  data  to  support  that  quail  and  roadrunner 
populations  are  affected  by  the  use  of  off-highway  vehicles;  moreover, 
these  species  are  not  currently  designated  as  special-status  species. 
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Sub  Concern  F: 

And  only  allow  off-highway  vehicle  use  on  designated  trails/areas. 


Comment: 

We  generally  support  the  provisions  of  Alternative  2 and  encourage  the 
BLM  to  allow  no  additional  competitive-use  off-road  race  courses  (page 
2-77),  to  limit  off-road  travel,  and  to  allow  no  motorized  travel  in 
washes.  (Letter  206) 

Comment: 

In  all  cases,  vehicular  access  should  be  limited  to  those  inventoried 
routes  and  trails  until  such  a time  as  the  designation  is  complete. 
(Letter  125) 

Comment: 

We  feel  the  BLM  land  should  be  controlled  by  the  designated  trails  for 
the  public,  as  it  is  now,  ATV  and  other  recreational  vehicles  travel  all 
over  the  mountains  surrounding  Me  Mullen  valley  trashing  the  desert 
and  wildlife,  other  community  residents  have  to  contend  with  the  noise, 
dust  and  destruction  plants  for  wildlife  feed  has  been  destroyed. 
Animals  are  becoming  very  few.  (Letter  1 14) 

Response: 

See  response  to  PC  1,  SC  B. 

Public  Concern  8: 

The  LHFO  should  reduce  activity  restrictions  near  bald 
eagle  nests. 


Comment: 

It  would  seem  a 1000-,  to  2,500-foot  restricted  area  from  a Bald  Eagle 
nest  is  excessive,  and  would  result  in  unnecessary  route  closures.  Most 
eagle  nesting  sites  are  close  to  shorelines  and  can  be  protected  without 
excessive  trail  closures  as  has  been  done  elsewhere  in  the  state.  We 
recommend  the  restricted  area  be  limited  to  200  feet  for  hikers  and 
occupants  of  vehicles  who  remain  in  or  on  the  vehicle  when  in  the 
vicinity  of  a nest.  (Letter  203) 

Comment: 

Restricting  all  activity  near  eagle  nests,  sometimes  up  to  2,000  feet,  is 
unnecessary.  Requiring  vehicle  occupants  to  stay  in  or  on  their  vehicle 
seems  more  practical.  (Letter  207) 

Response: 

The  activity  restrictions  near  bald  eagle  nests  are  determined  in  the 
Bald  Eagle  Conservation  Assessment  Strategy  developed  by  AZGFD; 
this  document  was  developed  in  response  to  the  Southwestern  Bald 
Eagle  Recovery  Plan.  The  BLM  as  a federal  and  cooperating  agency  is 
directed  by  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (50  CFR  Part  1 7)  to 
develop  and  implement  recovery  plans  and  agreements  among  multiple 
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agencies  for  species  listed  under  the  ESA.  The  bald  eagle  was  listed  as 
a threatened  species  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  of  1973 
(16  U.S.C.  1531  et  seq.),  as  amended,  in  1978. 

Public  Concern  9: 

The  Final  RMP/EIS  should  provide  additional  Information 
regarding  special-status  species. 


Response:  Information  on  special-status  species  in  the  DRMP/DEIS  has  been 

carried  forward  and  expanded  in  the  PRMP/FEIS. 


Sub  Concern  A: 

To  include  tortoise  sustainability  information  from  the  AZGFD  and 
Arizona  Interagency  Desert  Tortoise  Team. 

Comment:  The  western  and  eastern  bajadas  of  the  Black  Mountains  between  SR  68 

and  1-40,  including  the  proposed  ACEC  and  proposed  disposal  area 
detailed  below,  provide  habitat  to  the  largest  and  most  contiguous  know 
population  of  desert  tortoises  in  the  entire  Black  Mountain  ecosystem. 
Highest  densities  occur  in  the  bajadas  versus  the  steeper  and  rockier 
mountain  slopes.  Prior  to  development  of  the  RMP,  the  Arizona 
Interagency  Desert  Tortoise  Team  (AIDTT),  designated  this  area  as  a 
Key  Habitat  area  (KHA)  under  the  Sonoran  Desert  Tortoise 
Conservation  Strategy  (AIDTT,  in  prep).  In  2005  an  AIDTT-sponsored 
Threat  Analysis  for  tortoise  sustainability  over  the  next  10-20  years 
indicated  an  overall  high  threat  for  this  KHA.  (Letter  182) 


Response:  Information  from  the  Arizona  Interagency  Desert  Tortoise  Team,  which 

includes  BLM  and  AZGFD,  has  been  incorporated  into  the  DRMP/DEIS 
and  carried  forward  into  the  PRMP/FEIS. 


Sub  Concern  B: 

To  clearly  identify  management  prescriptions  proposed  for  tortoise 
management  areas  and  bighorn  sheep  habitat  areas. 

Comment:  It  was  not  clear  what  management  prescriptions  are  proposed  for  tortoise 

management  areas,  especially  those  that  overlap  with  bighorn  sheep 
management  areas.  (Letter  164) 
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Comment: 

We  were  very  appreciative  that  the  RMP  identifies  bighorn  sheep  habitat 
as  a distinct  wildlife  habitat  management  area  (WHA)  and  are  in 
agreement  with  the  areas  identified  within  the  RMP.  The  RMP  did  not, 
however,  clearly  describe  what  future  conditions  and  management 
actions  this  allocation  affords.  We  would  suggest  that  the  desired  future 
condition  would  be  to  support  the  Arizona  Game  and  Fish  Department's 
(AGDF)  strategic  plan  for  bighorn  sheep,  and  that  conservation 
activities  in  support  of  that  strategy  would  be  an  allowable  management 
action.  (Letter  164) 

Response: 

Wildlife  habitat  areas  that  have  been  identified  for  desert  tortoise  and 
bighorn  sheep  management  will  be  managed  through  cooperation  with 
AZGFD,  CDFG,  and  USFWS  and  in  accordance  with  existing  multi- 
agency wildlife  management  plans. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

To  discuss  the  genetic  diversity  of  the  Black  Mountain  desert 
tortoise  population. 


Comment: 

The  Black  Mountain  population  could  be  unique  in  this  diversity  as  it 
lies  near  the  boundary  of  the  Sonoran  and  Mohave  Deserts.  The 
potential  evolutionary  significance  of  this  population  could  offer 
important  opportunities  for  conservation  and  research.  (Letter  1 82) 

Comment: 

The  department  [AZGFD]  supports  the  Bullhead  Bajada  Natural  and 
Cultural  ACEC.  We  believe  this  is  an  important  step  toward  long  -term 
tortoise  conservation  for  this  area.  When  referring  to  “Mohave  Desert 
Tortoise”  under  relevance,  we  would  recommend  the  following 
statement:  “Tortoises  in  the  Southern  Black  Mountains  have  been 
genetically  linked  (mtDNA)  with  Mohave  Tortoise  populations. 

(Letter  125) 

Response: 

The  BLM  is  aware  of  the  genetic  diversity  of  the  Black  Mountain  desert 
tortoise  population;  recent  published  literature  has  been  included  in  the 
administrative  record. 

Sub  Concern  D: 

To  clarify  the  discussion  about  Yuma  clapper  rail  population 
trends. 


Comment: 

On  page  4-39,  it  is  unclear  if  the  detection  numbers  from  the  Yuma 
Clapper  Rail  graph  are  from  the  surveys  on  Lake  Havasu  only.  It  seems 
confusing  when  a direct  cause  and  effect  judgment  is  being  made 
between  the  decline  in  clapper  rail  populations  and  increased 
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Response: 

community  and  water  recreation  growth.  This  data  is  not  supported  by 
the  overall  clapper  rail  detections  along  the  entire  LCR.  (Letter  1 80) 

Comment  accepted.  The  FEIS  has  been  revised  accordingly. 

Sub  Concern  E: 

To  update  the  critical  habitat  discussion  for  willow  flycatcher  to 
include  the  exclusion  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River  in  the  final 
ruling. 


Comment: 

On  page  3-32,  the  proposed  southwestern  willow  flycatcher  critical 
habitation  discussion  should  be  updated  to  include  the  exclusion  of  the 
lower  Colorado  River  in  the  final  ruling.  (Letter  180) 

Response: 

Comment  accepted.  The  FEIS  has  been  revised  accordingly. 

Sub  Concern  F: 

To  evaluate  the  effects  of  human  disturbances  on  the  lambing 
grounds  on  the  Little  Harquahala  Mountains. 


Comment: 

The  Little  Harquahala  Mountains  should  also  be  subject  to  evaluation 
and  possible  activity  reductions.  In  our  opinion  sustained  human  related 
disturbances  such  as  off-trail  hiking,  unleashed  dogs  and  equipment 
operation  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  steep  and  rocky  lambing  areas 
are  the  biggest  concern.  (Letter  164) 

Response: 

The  Little  Harquahala  Mountains  will  be  evaluated  In  the  PRMP/FEIS. 
While  seasonal  restrictions  to  minimize  impacts  from  human 
disturbances  may  be  implemented,  these  restrictions  will  be  determined 
on  a case-by-basis  with  the  support  of  AZGFD. 

Public  Concern  10: 

The  LHFO  should  not  universally  restrict  firewood 
gathering  throughout  the  planning  area. 


Comment: 

We  would  also  see  no  justification  for  the  wholesale  restriction  on 
firewood  gathering  throughout  the  planning  area.  We  would  suggest 
that  the  preferred  alternative  should  only  limit  firewood  gathering  in 
areas  where  a particular  resource  is  identified  as  being  dependent  on 
dead  and  down  firewood.  (Letter  164) 
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Comment: 

2-75... BLM  is  proposing  to  restrict  firewood  collection  to  within  1 00'  of 
campsites  the  YVRGC  [Yuma  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club]  opposes  this 
proposed  restriction.  We  do  not  believe  that  collecting  firewood  for 
campfires  is  causing  any  significant  damage.  BLM  must  show  why  the 
firewood  restriction  is  necessary  across  the  landscape,  when  case-by- 
case  restrictions  would  be  more  effective  in  preventing  any  site-specific 
damage.  (Letter  205) 

Response: 

BLM  understands  that  a campfire  is  integral  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
camping  experience.  Sitting  around  a campfire  is  a traditional 
American  activity.  BLM  is  not  attempting  to  minimize  this  component  of 
camping,  merely  to  minimize  the  negative  impacts  related  to  the 
collection  of  indigenous  firewood.  However,  this  planning  area  is  an 
extremely  arid  desert  with  little  vegetation  and  even  less  actual  down 
and  dead  wood.  Vegetation  provides  habitat  for  wildlife  and  adds  to  the 
scenery’.  Zones  around  camping  areas  appear  to  exhibit  vegetative 
deterioration  due  to  campers  taking  down  and  dead  or  live  vegetation 
for  campfires.  BLM  is  seeking  to  modify  the  public  lands  user  ethic  so 
that  visitors  bring  in  their  own  firewood  for  campfires. 

Public  Concern  11: 

The  LHFO  should  reduce  burro  populations  to  prevent 
damage  to  natural  resources. 


Comment: 

Burros  do  impact  the  spread  of  certain  weeds  by  accessing  remote  areas 
that  people  would  seldom  visit,  etc,  and  this  needs  to  be  thought  of 
carefully.  I personally  would  prefer  not  to  see  burros  in  most  area. 
Their  competition  with  bighorn  sheep,  their  potential  to  spread  weeds 

Comment: 

like  fire-carrying  brome  grasses,  Mediterranean  grasses  and  Sahara 
mustards  makes  them  a real  impact.  (Letter  1 42) 

We  are  supportive  of  the  preferred  alternative  as  it  relates  to  wild  burro 
management  and  would  encourage  any  movement  towards  the  complete 
removal  of  this  feral  animal  from  our  natural  landscape.  Wild  burros 
cause  considerable  damage  to  wildlife  habitat  and  are  a major  threat  to 
the  health  of  desert  bighorn  sheep  populations.  (Letter  1 64) 

Response: 

Wild  burros  are  managed  to  preserve  the  natural  resources  and  prevent 
damage  in  accordance  with  the  Wild,  Free  Roaming  Horse  and  Burro 
Act  of  1971,  as  amended.  Appropriate  Management  Levels  are 
established  to  ensure  that  use  levels  will  not  result  in  resource  damage. 
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Public  Concern  12: 

The  LHFO  should  consider  evaluating  public  access  to 
the  Cactus  Plain  Wilderness  Study  Area  (if  approved  by 
Congress)  in  the  transportation  plan. 


Comment: 

If  the  Cactus  Plain  WSA  is  released  by  Congress,  we  recommend  that 
future  public  access  be  evaluated  through  the  Transportation  plan 
protocol.  (Letter  125) 

Response: 

Routes  in  this  area  have  been  designated  in  previous  plans  as  limited  to 
authorized  users  only;  this  designation  is  carried  fom'ard  in  this  plan. 
No  further  route  designation  will  occur  here. 

Public  Concern  13: 

The  LHFO  should  increase  law  enforcement. 


Comment: 

We  do  not  need  roads  and  trails  everywhere  & tracks  up  every  hill.  We 
have  a beautiful  area  and  need  to  maintain  the  rugged  look.  Spend  a 
little  more  money  time  & manpower  on  enforcing  some  of  the  laws  we 
have  now  and  put  the  fine  money  back  into  the  area.  (Letter  96) 

Comment: 

Please  put  more  emphasis  on  protection  of  native  vegetation,  desert 
bighorn  sheep  habitat,  and  desert  tortoise  habitat.  And  then  ENFORCE 
IT!  (Letter  214) 

Response: 

The  LHFO  encompasses  1.3  million  acres  of  public  land,  for  which 
BLM  must  provide  law  enforcement  to  preserve  and  protect  both  the 
land  and  resources.  The  field  office  presently  has  only  two  federal  law 
enforcement  officers  for  this  vast  area,  which  also  includes  the  40-mile- 
long  Lake  Havasu.  In  addition,  BLM  Law  Enforcement  Rangers  must 
provide  for  visitor  safety,  search  and  rescue,  and  investigations,  among 
other  duties  that  add  to  their  enormous  list  of  responsibilities. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  uniformly  patrol  all  BLM  lands. 


Comment: 

On  the  5-mile  stretch  of  Cienega  Springs  road.... seems  that  BLM  Law 
Enforcement  has  made  this  stretch  of  road  the  only  spot  to  patrol  in  the 
resource  area.  1 thought  the  BLM  is  out  to  protect  Public  Lands  not  just 
a 5-mile  stretch  of  road.  (Letter  12) 
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Response: 

Patrols  by  BLM  Law'  Enforcement  Rangers  are  conducted  throughout 
the  1.3  million  acres  of  public  land  within  the  area  of  the  LHFO  in 
addition  to  the  40-mile-long  Lake  Havasu.  The  Parker  area  includes  the 
highly  traveled  sections  ofCienega  Springs  Road,  Parker  Dam  Road, 
and  hack  country  areas  southeast  of  town  near  Swansea. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

To  prevent  drug  activities  and  vandalism. 


Comment: 

We  are  strongly  in  favor  of  keeping  most  of  the  existing  trails  and  OHV 
access  roads  open;  they  have  not  been  repaired  or  maintained  by  any 
agency  since  they  were  originally  blazed,  and  should  not  require  it  now. 
However,  increased  law  enforcement  monitoring  of  these  OHV  roads  is 
important  to  prevent  illegal  drug  activities  and  vandalism  of  cultural  and 
historic  sites.  (Letter  179) 

Response: 

Monitoring  public  lands  for  any  type  of  illegal  activities,  be  they  drugs, 
dumping,  vandalism,  or  others,  is  an  ongoing  and  challenging  task  and 
t'esponsibility  for  BLM  and  other  land  managers  as  well  as  state, 
countyy  and  local  agencies.  Due  to  the  limited  staff  resources,  large  and 
remote  areas  to  monitor,  and  variety^  of  criminal  activity’,  BLM  must 
rely  on  the  public ’s  assistance  in  reporting  illegal  activity  and 
degradation  on  public  lands. 

Public  Concern  14: 

The  LHFO  should  modify  the  noncommercial  seed  and 
plant  collection  provision  to  allow  BLM  to  collect  for 
revegetation  of  degraded  lands. 


Comment: 

We  support  the  prohibitions  on  plant  removal  as  indicated  in  Alternative 
2,  with  the  modification  that  collection  of  native  seeds  be  allowed  to 
revegetate  other  public  lands  within  the  general  vicinity.  (Letter  206) 

Comment: 

We  support  the  noncommercial  collection  of  seeds  and  plants,  but 
suggest  a slight  modification  in  this  provision  in  order  to  allow  the  BLM 
to  collect  seeds  or  plants  to  revegetate  degraded  lands  in  the  general 
vicinity.  Of  course,  prohibitions  on  the  collection  of  any  threatened  or 
endangered  species  is  appropriate.  (Letter  206) 

Response: 

Agreed.  The  LHFO  BLM  would  retain  the  right  to  collect  seed  to 
revegetate  degraded  BLM  lands  under  this  alternative,  potentially 
within  each  of  the  three  exceptions.  The  same  would  hold  true  for 
protected  native  plants  or  their  seeds  given  concurrence  and  a permit  to 
collect  such  species  from  the  Arizona  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Public  Concern  15: 

The  LHFO  should  not  restrict  access  to  old  mining  sites. 


Comment: 

Closure  of  existing  access  routes  (or  Rights  of  Way)  thru  the  LHFO 
area,  when  the  agency  has  no  really  definitive  map  of  such  routes.  We 
use  those  trails  much  as  they  were  originally  intended  to  be  used — to 
gain  access  to  mines  and  mineralized  areas,  or  areas  of  historic  mining 
interest... mining  town  sites  are  prime  collecting  areas  for  minerals  and 
semiprecious  stones.  Mine  dumps  and  tailings  are  particularly  good 
sources  of  such  specimens,  while  country  rock  outcrops  often  yield 
unusual  and  rare  rock  and  mineral  specimens  for  hobby  collectors. 
Closure  of  OHV  trails  (the  old  Pioneer  wagon  trails,  really)  would 
greatly  restrict  access  to  such  areas  but  might  cause  alternate  routes  to 
be  blazed  by  disgruntled  visitors.  (Letter  179) 

Comment: 

While  I understand  the  safety  concern,  closure  of  mines  and  mining 
areas  would  restrict  travel  on  many  OHV  routes.  (Letter  207) 

Response: 

All  routes  on  the  current  inventory  will  be  analyzed  after  the  adoption  of 
this  plan.  BLM  will  begin  the  process  of  creating  a Travel  Management 
Network.  This  process  will  designate  all  inventoried  routes  in  the 
planning  area  as  open,  closed,  or  limited.  For  a list  of  evaluation 
criteria,  see  Proposed  Route  Evaluation  Criteria  in  Appendix  1. 

Public  Concern  16: 

The  LHFO  should  close  or  restrict  expansion  of  mining 
sites. 


Comment: 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  commercial  exploitation  of  nonmetallic  minerals, 
even  as  “sand  and  gravel  mining.”  The  processes  for  filing  mining 
claims  on  economically  significant  mineral  prospects  should  be  reserved 
as  it  currently  exists  because  we  cannot  predict  what  future  needs  and 
situations  for  such  resources  might  be... .We  propose  therefore  that  the 
existing  standards  on  collection  of  mineral  and  geologic  specimens  be 
maintained  as  it  stands.  (Letter  179) 

Comment: 

We  encourage  the  BLM  to  identify  and  request  withdrawal  of  additional 
areas  from  mineral  leasing  including  in  the  Areas  of  Critical 
Environmental  Concern  and  areas  that  are  allocated  for  protection  of 
wilderness  characteristics.  (Letter  206) 

Response: 

The  DRMP/DEIS  addressed  limitations  on  mineral  development  through 
the  range  of  alternatives 
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Public  Concern  17: 

The  LHFO  should  ensure  safety  at  abandoned  mine  sites. 


Comment: 

The  LHFO  should  ensure  safety  that  old  mine  sites  are  safe.  (Letter  29) 

Response: 

Addressed  in  the  PRMP  in  Chapter  2,  Typical  Management  Actions  and 
Standard  Operating  Procedures 

Public  Concern  18: 

The  LHFO  should  establish  surveying  and  monitoring 
programs. 


Response: 

BLM  has  established  surveying  and  monitoring  programs  in  the 
PRMP/FEIS  for  each  discipline.  As  supplemental  plans  are  created, 
they  will  also  include  additional  surveying  and  monitoring  programs. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

For  long-term  recreational  trail  mitigation  and  monitoring  to 
identify  effects  on  cultural  resources  and  delineate  actions  to  be 
taken. 


Comment: 

Goal  1,  Allocations  and  Management  Actions,  bullet  point  4:  When 
working  with  the  recreation  program  to  incorporate  sites  allocated  to 
public  use  into  systems  of  recreational  trails,  routes,  and  backcountry 
byways,  we  recommend  that  the  Agency  establish  a long-term 
monitoring  program  that  looks  at  the  integrity  of  sites  relative  to  the 
increased  site  visitation  and  delineates  actions  to  be  taken  if  impacts  are 
identified.  (Letter  77) 

Response: 

This  concern  was  addressed  in  DRMP/DEIS  under  ‘Administrative 
Actions  ” at  the  end  of  the  Cultural  Resource  Management  section  in 
Chapter  2 and  has  been  carried  forward  in  the  PRMP/FEIS.  All  sites 
allocated  to  Conser\>ation  for  Future  Use,  Traditional  Use,  or  Public 
Use  will  be  monitored  at  least  annually.  The  administrative  actions 
include  implementing  procedures  for  systematic  monitoring  of  all  sites 
developed  or  authorized  for  public  visitation.  Any  impacts  identified  as 
a result  of  this  monitoring  will  be  addressed  through  appropriate 
mitigation. 
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Sub  Concern  B: 

To  evaluate  the  effects  of  off-highway  vehicle  actions,  mining, 
grazing,  and  other  resource  intensive  activities. 


Comment: 

Adequate  funding  is  needed  to  insure  that  the  monitoring  and 
implementation  occur.  We  encourage  the  BLM  to  seek  adequate 
funding  to  ensure  that  there  are  people  on  the  ground  to  evaluate  the 
impacts  of  damaging  activities  like  off-road  vehicle  actions,  mining, 
grazing,  and  other  resource  intensive  activities.  (Letter  206) 

Response: 

See  response  to  PC  1,  SC  B. 

BLM’s  budget  is  contained  in  the  President ’s  annual  budget  request, 
"which  is  approved  by  Congress.  BLM  continually  makes  requests  to 
cover  costs  associated  with  monitoring  and  implementation  of  off- 
highway  vehicles.  However,  due  to  competing  requests  in  Congress, 
BLM  does  not  always  receive  the  funding  appropriations  requested. 
Further,  BLM  has  no  control  over  funding  appropriations  made  by 
Congress. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

To  monitor  environmental  conditions  in  the  Adaptive  Management 


Process. 

Comment: 

The  text  states  that  the  “...objective  (of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
management)  is  to  restore,  enhance,  or  maintain  habitats  and  to  mitigate 
for  the  loss  of  habitats...  (bullet).  Support  adaptive  management,  based 
on  the  best  available  science.”  Science  can  indeed  be  a strong 
information  gathering  component  of  the  adaptive  management  process. 
However,  partnered  with  science  should  be  appropriate  and  adequate 
monitoring  of  the  environmental  conditions  and  community  health  of 
the  area  of  concern.  Thus  information  from  monitoring  and  from 
science  is  basic  to  adaptive  management  and  to  determining  the  success 
of  fish  and  wildlife  management  (Williams  et  al.  2002).  The  trends  in 
habitat  status  and  in  the  health  of  the  habitat  community  can  guide 
successful  stewardship  of  complex  ecological  systems  toward  the 
management  goal.  (Letter  1 15) 

Response: 

BLM  works  cooperatively  with  partners  and  other  federal  and  state 
agencies  to  develop  baseline  information  and  to  identify  monitoring 
schedules  to  support  populations  in  accordance  with  the  ESA.  We  are 
also  partners  in  conducting  surveying  and  monitoring  programs 
associated  with  the  LCRMSCP. 
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Public  Concern  19: 

The  LHFO  should  allow  vendors  to  continue  to  operate  on 
Lake  Havasu. 


Comment: 

To  be  certain  there  will  always  be  boaters  on  Lake  Havasu  and  the 
Colorado  River,  the  vendors  are  a convenience  for  them,  and  all  the 
surrounding  communities  benefit  from  the  tourism.  (Letter  1 74) 

Comment: 

I oppose  not  having  vending  available  on  Lake  Havasu.  We  understand 
that  the  plan  should  be  designed  to  support  the  public  best  interest  and 
we  feel  having  vendors  is  in  the  public  best  interest.  (Letter  1 74) 

Response: 

LHFO  is  continuing  to  work  with  partners  to  establish  a vendor  policy 
to  ensure  the  continuation  of  vending.  Vending  will  be  based  on 
enhancing  the  recreational  experience  and  will  be  appropriate  for  the 
recreation  opportunity  spectrum  class  for  the  area. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

And  allow  access  to  public  beaches  and  implement  a no-wake 
zone. 


Comment: 

I ask  that  the  vendors  have  access  to  public  beaches  and  protection  of 
the  no  wake  zone.  If  they  have  to  be  200  ft  from  shore,  it  would  make  it 
difficult  for  people  to  get  to  them  thus  making  a hazard  of  people 
swimming  to  them  if  they  don't  have  a boat.  The  no  wake  zone  also 
gives  us  the  protection  we  need  when  we  leave  the  facility  as  to  not  get 
hit  by  a speeding  boat.  (Letter  174) 

Response: 

BLM  will  work  with  partners  regarding  access  to  vendors  from  public 
beaches.  Vendor  locations  will  be  identified  to  ensure  that  business 
activities  conducted  by  vendors  can  be  conducted  safely. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

And  allow  them  to  anchor. 


Comment: 

Whether  there  is  a permitting  process  or  not,  there  will  be  vendors 
whether  they  can  anchor  or  not.  I feel  that  it  will  be  safer  to  permit 
anchoring  rather  than  having  floating  vendors  with  no  anchoring  outside 
of  a no  wake  zone.  This  would  create  a safety  hazard.  (Letter  174) 

Response: 

LHFO  will  consider  requests  to  anchor  on  a case-by-case  basis, 
consistent  with  resource  protection. 
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Sub  Concern  C: 

For  the  entire  8-month  summer  season. 


Comment: 

Please  understand  that  Lake  Havasu  has  approximately  an  eight-month 
summer  and  allow  [the  vendors]  to  have  the  entire  season,  so  we  can 
enjoy  the  usages  of  their  services  the  whole  time  it  is  warm. 

(Letter  174) 

Response: 

Comment  accepted.  The  FEIS  has  been  revised  accordingly. 

Sub  Concern  D: 

And  should  not  limit  the  number  of  vendors  by  product. 


Comment: 

I feel  making  exclusivity  for  1 vendor  per  product  would  be  unfair 
giving  one  company  a monopoly.  The  companies  that  are  out  there 
should  be  allowed  to  stay  and  be  permitted.  We  can  close  the  door  and 
not  allow  any  more  as  not  to  cause  congestion  of  vendors  but  to  kick 
some  of  them  out  that  are  already  there  and  have  been  there  would  not 
be  right.  To  make  profits  for  our  community,  diversity  is  important 
example:  jet  skis,  kayaks,  small  boats,  water  sports  equipment 
altogether.  Please  grandfather  them  in  they  have  put  in  many  years  and 
know  how  to  deal  with  the  weather  and  large  crowds  etc.  (Letter  174) 

Comment: 

Remove  the  no  competition  of  similar  products.  Any  and  all  businesses 
have  competition,  any  one  of  the  businesses  on  land  could  have  done 
what  they've  done  but  they  chose  not  to.  They  do  not  support  the 
community  with  taxes,  business  licenses,  purchase  of  supplies  from 
businesses  in  town.  This  is  what  makes  America  great  freedom  of 
competition.  (Letter  174) 

Response: 

Comment  accepted.  The  FEIS  has  been  revised  accordingly. 

Public  Concern  20: 

The  LHFO  should  identify  and  evaluate  all  existing 
communication  sites. 


Response: 

The  LHFO  identified  all  the  existing  designated  communication  sites  in 
the  four  existing  land  use  plans.  The  sites  were  evaluated  and  the 
BLM’s  recommendations  were  presented  in  the  DRMP/DEIS.  No 
changes  are  proposed  for  the  PRMP/FEIS. 
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Sub  Concern  A: 

To  ensure  retained  access  to  existing  sites. 


Comment: 

Maps  2-1 1,  2- 1 2,  2- 1 3,  and  2- 14... Communication  sites.  Reclamation 
owns  or  uses  several  communication  sites  within  the  planning  area  that 
have  not  been  identified  in  this  document.  These  include  but  are  not 
limited  to  the  Harcuvar  substation  regeneration  site,  Bouse  Hills 
reflector  site,  Harquahala  Mountain  communication  site,  and  Lake 
Havasu  regeneration  site.  These  are  essential  for  the  operation  of 
reclamation  projects.  We  would  oppose  any  actions  that  would  restrict 
our  ability  to  operate,  maintain,  repair,  and/or  replace  these  facilities. 
(Letter  141) 

Response: 

Prior  to  any  proposed  action  that  may  limit  access  to  the  holder  of  a 
BLM  right-of-w  ay,  lease,  etc.,  for  either  an  individual  communication 
facility'  or  a communication  site  on  public  land,  as  required  by  BLM 
policy,  the  LHFO  will  notify  the  holder  of  the  proposed  action  and 
request  their  comments  about  the  proposed  action. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

For  removal  from  Black  Peak. 


Comment: 

We  support  the  removal  of  communications  sites  from  Black  Peak. 
(Letter  206) 

Response: 

The  proposed  action  to  remove  Black  Peak  as  a designated 
communication  site  will  be  carried  forw’ard  in  the  PRMP/FEIS. 

Public  Concern  21: 

The  LHFO  should  clarify  the  Recreational  Opportunity 
Setting  (ROS)  designations  in  the  Final  RMP/EIS. 


Comment: 

What  are  the  ROS  settings  when  left  blank  in  the  table?  Table  should  be 
filled  out  entirely-and/or  supply  maps  to  exemplify.  (Letter  125) 

Comment: 

We  are  concerned  with  the  Recreation  Opportunity  Settings  (ROS)  that 
are  either  presented,  inferred  or  absent  in  the  preferred  alternative  table 
2-22;  particularly  the  many  blanks  that  exists  with  the  preferred 
alternative  and  especially  within  the  Gibraltar  SRMA.  We  must  insist 
that  only  existing  designated  wilderness  areas  are  classified  as  primitive. 
We  must  also  insist  that  the  classification  of  semi-primitive  does  not 
result  in  the  closure  of  any  existing  roads  or  trails  and  that  the 
classification  does  not  become  an  obstacle  to  wildlife  conservation 
activities.  Our  preferred  classification,  based  on  the  descriptions 
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Response: 

provided  in  appendix  H would  be  rural-natural,  since  that  classification 
would  appear  to  be  the  best  fit  towards  leaving  things  as  they  presently 
are  in  the  more  remote  desert  areas  of  the  planning  area.  (Letter  164) 

Please  review  Appendix  H of  Volume  II  oj  this  plan  for  an  in-depth 
discussion  and  definition  of  the  ROS.  Be  advised  that  ROS  is  neither  a 
designation  nor  an  allocation,  but  rather  an  inventory  of  recreational 
opportunity  settings — either  current  or,  by  plan  decision,  a goal  for 
change  up  or  down  the  spectrum.  Comment  accepted.  Table  2-22  has 
been  completed.. 

Public  Concern  22: 

The  LHFO  should  provide  more  in-depth  analysis  of  the 
logistics  of  recreational  permitting  prior  to 
implementation. 


Comment: 

The  permitting  process  language  as  above  is  not  at  all  clear  and 
represents  a new  departure  for  regulatory  processes  not  used  or  found 
elsewhere  in  public  lands  management  to  our  knowledge.  As  such,  it 
merits  more  serious  analysis  and  study,  with  more  community  and  user 
input  than  is  shown  in  this  draft  presentation.  We  recommend  that  this 
permit  process  be  put  on  hold  until  implemented  nationwide. 

(Letter  203) 

Comment: 

The  issuance  of  “Special  Permits”  as  described  in  Vol.  2,  page  79,  is 
not  very  clear  and  this  is  a new  and  different  process  from  that  used  by 
other  public  lands  management  agencies.  It  probably  would  result  in 
serious  logistical  problems  for  agency  staff,  given  the  many  points  of 
access  to  the  resources  here,  and  the  volume  of  traffic  already  using 
those  facilities.  It  deserves  more  serious  analysis  and  study  before  being 
attempted,  in  our  opinion.  We  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
permit  issuing  process  not  be  instituted  until  all  the  ramifications  have 
been  thoroughly  studied  and  considered.  (Letter  179) 

Comment: 

Permits  and  fees  may  be  needed  for  competitive  or  pay-for  activities,  but 
should  be  limited  to  those  requiring  additional  BLM  on-site  personnel 
for  the  specific  event.  (Letter  207) 

Response: 

BLM  has  a long  history  with  the  issuance  of  Special  Recreation  Use 
Permits  (SRPs).  SRPs  are  mentioned  throughout  the  plan.  A more 
detailed  description  of  the  SRP  process  has  been  added  to  this 
PRMP/FEIS.  Please  see  Appendix  H,  Volume  II. 
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Public  Concern  23: 

The  LHFO  should  provide  opportunities  for  public 
involvement  during  the  off-highway  vehicle  route 
designation  and  mapping  process. 


Comment: 

We  feel  that  we  can  be  of  particular  service  in  the  Recreation  Project's 
mapping  of  OHV  roads  and  trails,  as  we  are  very  familiar  with  the 
terrain  involved.  We  can  assist  in  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of 
your  mapping  efforts  because  of  our  “boots  on  the  ground”  activities  in 
the  area.  Our  club  is  also  a potential  “partner”  with  BLM  in  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  OHV  under  RTP  and  other  grants. 
(Letter  203) 

Comment: 

We  will  be  available  to  transport  your  staff  and  show  them  the  parts  of 
the  routes  needing  to  be  added  to  the  inventory  so  they  can  GPS  them  in 
their  entirety.  (Letter  183) 

Response: 

See  response  to  PC  I,  SC  B. 

Public  meetings  will  he  held  at  various  points  throughout  the  process  to 
garner  general  public  feedback.  Currently,  public  volunteers  are 
assisting  in  ground-truthing  the  inventory.  The  .service  provided  by 
interested  volunteers  is  important  work  and  is  appreciated  by  BLM. 

Public  Concern  24: 

The  LHFO  rangers  should  serve  as  guides  to  help  the 
public  instead  of  policemen. 


Comment: 

[I  regret]  more  police  action,  involving  BLM  rangers  which  in  my 
opinion  should  be  part  of  La  Paz  County  Sheriffs  Dept.,  not  BLM 
Ranger  duty....l  believe  the  BLM  Ranger  would  be  best  served  as  a 
guide,  environmentalist  and  helpful  to  the  public  not  as  a policeman, 
arresting  citizens  for  minor  infractions.  (Letter  10) 

Response: 

BLM  Law  Enforcement  Rangers  are  fully  delegated  federal  law 
enforcement  officers  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  and  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934,  among 
other  Acts  enacted  by  Congress.  The  LHFO  Law  Enforcement  Rangers 
are  also  cross-delegated  as  state  peace  officers  in  Arizona  and 
California. 
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Public  Concern  25: 

The  LHFO  should  continue  to  protect  the  Bill  Williams 
River  as  a Wild  and  Scenic  River. 


Comment: 

The  LHFO  should  continue  to  protect  the  Bill  Williams  River  as  a Wild 
and  Scenic  River.  (Letter  1 18) 

Comment: 

BLM  should  continue  Wild  and  Scenic  River  protection  for  Bill 
Williams  River.  (Letter  135) 

Response: 

The  Preferred  Alternative  identifies  most  accessible  BLM  reaches  of  the 
Bill  Williams  River  for  designation  as  an  Area  of  Critical  Environmental 
Concern.  Additionally,  most  of  this  20-plus-mile  river  segment  is 
already  designated  wilderness.  BLM  is  required  by  law  to  protect 
qualities  of  the  Bill  Williams  River  that  made  it  suitable  for  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  nomination. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

With  closures  to  off-highway  vehicle  use. 


Comment: 

A critical  example  of  a riparian  area  that  should  retain  a prohibition  on 
ORV  [OHV]  use  is  the  Bill  Williams  River.  Any  alternative  chosen 
must  retain  the  Wild  and  Scenic  designation  and  continue  to  prevent 
ORV  [OHV]  use  to  retain  biological  and  recreational  resources. 

(Letter  213) 

Comment: 

Please  keep  the  Bill  Williams  River  protected  as  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
and  close  it  to  OHVs  so  its  natural  values  will  be  preserved  for  public 
enjoyment.  (Letter  119) 

Response: 

Any  human  access  to  these  nominated  wild  and  scenic  river  reaches  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  limited  by  adjoining  wilderness  areas. 

See  response  to  PC  1,  SC  B. 

Public  Concern  26: 

The  LHFO  should  acknowledge  support  for  Alternative  3. 


Comment: 

Your  disposal  lands-Altemative  3 appears  to  be  well  thought  out  and  I 
truly  concur  with  this  alternative.  (Letter  133) 
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Response: 

Under  NEPA  and  FLPMA,  BLM  is  required  to  manage  resources  for 
multiple  use.  See  the  response  to  PC  32  below.  For  example,  given  the 
commenter’s  desire  to  "preserve  unimpaired  the  natural  and  cultural 
resources  and  values...  while  providing  opportunities  for  responsible  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  area,  ” BLM  believes  that  the  Preferred  Alternative 
meets  the  commenter’s  request.  Alternative  3,  on  the  other  hand,  places 
an  emphasis  on  maximum  resource  use  and  a more  flexible  permissive 
resource  management  approach. 

Public  Concern  27: 

The  Final  RMP/EIS  should  identify  right-of-way  locations 
and  clarify  the  effects  of  activities  in  the  right-of-way. 


Comment: 

ROW  types  or  activities  are  not  discussed  in  this  or  other  sections.  It 
should  be  acknowledged  that  existing  ROWs  and  associated  activities 
could  adversely  impact  wildlife,  especially  if  upgraded,  or  developed 
with  paving,  fencing,  etc. ...the  Department  [AZGFD]  requests 
reasonable  notification  and  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  input  on  any 
proposals  for  new  ROWs,  or  the  upgrades  to  roads  or  ROWs. 

(Letter  125) 

Response: 

Many  of  the  files  for  existing  ROWs  issued  by  BLM  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  LHFO  are  available  for  public  inspection.  Under 
current  rules  and  regulations,  BLM  must  consider  the  impacts  of  the 
project  on  the  surrounding  area.  The  public  may  submit  comments 
about  new  ROWs  or  when  a leaseholder  amends  its  ROW.  However, 
maintenance  of  existing  ROWs  is  not  subject  to  BLM’s  review. 

Public  Concern  28: 

The  LHFO  should  not  use  grazing  impacts  to  determine  a 
unit's  eligibility  to  be  managed  for  wilderness 
characteristics. 


Comment: 

The  draft  plan  mentions  impacts  to  naturalness  from  grazing  related 
facilities  on  page  3-68  for  these  units  and  the  potential  for  OHV 
recreation.  Grazing  impacts  are  present  throughout  public  lands  and 
represent  part  of  the  multiple  use  mosaic  that  is  not  inconsistent  with 
protection  of  wilderness  characteristics  as  this  use  has  the  potential  to 
change,  improve,  or  be  discontinued  through  other  processes  that  are  not 
related  to  the  protection  of  wilderness  characteristics.  The  IM  no.  2003- 
275  makes  no  mention  of  evaluating  wilderness  characteristics  in 
regards  to  grazing  and  so  it  is  our  opinion  that  these  impacts  should  not 
be  used  to  determine  a unit’s  eligibility  for  protection.  (Letter  216) 
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Response:  BLMdid  not  use  the  mere  occurrence  of  grazing  as  the  criterion  to 

determine  if  public  lands  have  wilderness  characteristics.  LHFO  staff 
sought  to  identify  naturalness  of  an  area,  along  with  other  criteria. 
Naturalness  was  defined  in  the  October  23,  2003,  IM No.  2003-275  — 
Change  I as  “Lands  and  resources  exhibit  a high  degree  of  naturalness 
when  affected  primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature  and  where  the  imprint  of 
human  activity  is  substantially  unnoticeable.  BLM  has  authority’  to 
inventory,  assess,  and/or  monitor  the  attributes  of  the  lands  and 
resources  on  public  lands,  which,  taken  together,  are  an  indication  of  an 
area 's  naturalness.  These  attributes  may  include  the  presence  or 
absence  of  roads  and  trails,  fences,  and  other  improvements;  the  nature 
and  extent  of  landscape  modifications;  the  presence  of  native  vegetation 
communities;  and  the  connectivity  of  habitats.  ” The  impacts  from  all 
human  uses  were  evaluated.  The  LHFO  staff  determined  that 
wilderness  characteristics  were  reasonably  present;  were  of  sufficient 
value  (condition,  uniqueness,  relevance,  importance)  and  need  (trend, 
risk);  and  were  practical  to  manage  in  the  areas  identified  in  the 
PRMP/FEIS.  No  change  was  made  from  the  draft  document. 


Public  Concern  29: 

LHFO  should  transfer  land  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Comment:  In  order  to  provide  easy  access  and  still  remain  well  clear  of  the  lake 

shore  areas,  acquisition  by  the  Chemehuevi  Indian  Tribe  of  the  three 
sections  contiguous  to  the  reservation  borders  and  recommended  for 
disposal  are  uniquely  positioned  to  accomplish  both  objectives.  Further, 
this  land  Would  remain  within  the  domain  of  publicly  held  lands  of  the 
U.S.  while  materially  aiding  the  Tribe  to  achieve  substantial  economic 
goals  as  envisioned  by  the  1988  Indian  Self-Determination  Act. 
Accordingly,  in  view  of  the  recommended  disposal  of  this  land  as 
described  by  the  preferred  alternative  of  the  DRMP/DEIS,  and  the 
economic  advantages  that  acquisition  of  this  land  will  afford  the 
Chemehuevi  Indian  Tribe,  the  Chemehuevi  Indian  Tribe,  requests  that 
the  aforementioned  sections  listed  in  the  DRMP/DEIS  be  transferred 
from  the  BLM  to  the  BIA  for  into-trust  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the 
Chemehuevi  Indian  Tribe  to  support  development  of  the  southern  half  of 
the  Chemehuevi  Reservation.  (Letter  165) 

Comment:  We  [Chemehuevi  Indian  Tribe]  requested  that  we  be  considered  for 

receipt  of  the  3 1/2  sections  proposed  for  disposal  under  Preferred 
Alternative  an  Alternative  # 4.  I believe  the  R«&PP  Lease  in  the  midst  of 
those  parcels  is  for  the  San  Bernardino  Sheriffs  Dept.  Buildings.  We 
would  not  disturb  that  unit  since  under  California  Public  Law  280  we 
have  to  use  them  as  our  Law  Enforcement  Agency.  There  is  a great  deal 
of  utility  to  their  having  a facility  right  on  the  Reservation  vice  being 
stationed  in  Needles.  (Letter  2 1 0) 
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Response;  The  request  to  transfer  BLM-administered  land  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 

Affairs  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  RMP/EIS.  However,  the  LHFO  does 
have  the  authority  to  issue  ROWs  for  infrastructure  projects  such  as 
roads,  water,  and  power  lines  for  these  lands. 


Public  Concern  30: 

The  LHFO  should  consider  finishing  the  Partners  Point 
Roadway  in  partnership  with  Lake  Havasu  City. 


Comment:  Partners  Point  Roadway  chip  sealing  should  be  finished,  maybe  as  a 

partnership  with  LHC.  (Letter  153) 

Response:  When  funding  is  available  this  project  will  be  implemented;  no  change 

has  been  made  to  the  PRMP/FEIS. 


Public  Concern  31: 

The  Final  RMP/EIS  should  not  include  any  areas  Managed 
for  Wilderness  Characteristics  (MWC),  or  increase 
wilderness. 

Comment:  1 am  opposed  to  any  further  land  closures  or  wilderness  designations  by 

the  BLM,  in  this  or  any  other  area.  Furthermore,  any  area  now  closed 
that  falls  within  the  guidelines  contained  in  R.S. [Revised  Statutes]  2477 
should  be  reopened  immediately.  The  proposed  land  closures  in  the 
Lake  Havasu/Parker  area  are  just  and  their  example  of  BLM  policy 
directed  by  radical  environmental  groups.  (Letter  137) 

Response:  During  scoping,  the  public  requested  that  LHFO  BLM  consider 

wilderness  characteristics  within  this  planning  area.  Under  BLM 
policy,  as  stated  in  the  BLM’s  October  23,  2003,  IM  No.  2003-275  - 
Change  I,  "The  BLM  will  involve  the  public  in  the  planning  process  to 
determine  the  best  mix  of  resource  use  and  protection  consistent  with 
the  multiple-use  and  other  criteria  established  in  the  FLPMA  and  other 
applicable  laws,  regulations  and  policies.  Lands  with  wilderness 
characteristics  may  be  managed  to  protect  and/or  preserve  some  or  all 
of  those  characteristics.  This  may  include  protecting  certain  lands  in 
their  natural  condition  and/or  providing  opportunities  for  solitude,  or 
primitive  and  unconfined  types  of  recreation.  ” Designated  wilderness 
area  does  not  increase,  nor  are  these  areas  managed  as  WSAs. 

Under  current  rules  and  regulations,  BLM  cannot  designate  wilderness 
areas.  Wilderness  is  designated  by  the  Congress.  Within  the  LHFO 
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planning  area,  the  counties  identified  their  R.S.  2477  claims  by  the 
deadline  established  by  the  Washington  Office.  None  of  these  claims 
occurred  within  lands  that  are  closed. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  maintain  active  wildlife  management  and  conservation 
activities. 


Comment: 

The  ADBSS  (Arizona  Desert  Bighorn  Sheep  Society)  is  fundamentally 
opposed  to  the  concept  of  managing  an  area  to  Maintain  Wilderness 
Characteristics  (MWC).  This  implied  designation  is  akin  to  establishing 
a wilderness  minded  mentality  for  lands  that  have  not  been  formally 
Identified  by  Congress  as  worthy  of  wilderness  designation  or 
study.... wilderness  has  done  more  harm  than  good  to  Arizona's  wildlife 
populations  and  the  associated  restrictions  (perceived  and  real)  have 
become  an  unbearable  obstacle  to  active  wildlife  management  and 
conservation  activities-  activities  that  have  been  widely  successful 
during  the  previous  century  and  produced  the  abundant  wildlife 
resources  that  we  enjoy  today.  (Letter  164) 

Response: 

Most  of  the  lands  covered  by  the  proposed  RMP  that  are  managed  to 
maintain  wilderness  characteristics  are  also  allocated  as  Wildlife 
Habitat  Areas  (WHAs).  This  designation  assures  that  future 
management  actions  recognize  the  need  to  maintain  these  areas  as 
wildlife  habitat. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

Because  it  places  unnecessary  restrictions  on  wildlife 
management,  hunting,  motorized  access,  and  wildlife-related 
recreation. 


Comment: 

We  believe  that  choosing  to  manage  for  Wilderness  Characteristics  and 
recreation  management  prescriptions  that  place  an  emphasis  or  priority 
on  managing  for  solitude,  primitive  non-motorized,  or  semi-primitive 
non-motorized  recreation  will  place  unnecessary  restrictions  on  wildlife 
management,  hunting,  motorized  access,  and  wildlife-related  recreation. 
It  is  extremely  important  to  our  organization  that  wildlife  management 
and  wildlife-related  recreation  continue  essentially  as  it  does  today. 
(Letter  205) 

Response: 

Management  of  lands  identified  in  the  PRMP/FEIS  to  maintain 
wilderness  characteristics  does  not  place  any  additional  restrictions  on 
wildlife  management,  hunting,  motorized  access,  and  wildlife- 
recreation.  Currently,  these  lands  are  managed  with  hunting  permitted 
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under  Arizona  Game  and  Fish  regulations  and  motorized  access  limited 
to  existing  trails.  Nothing  in  the  management  of  these  lands  to  maintain 
their  wilderness  characteristics  restricts  these  activities. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

Because  wilderness  management  prescriptions  should  not  be 
applied  outside  of  designated  wilderness. 


Comment: 

Absolutely  NO  wilderness  management  prescriptions  should  be  applied 
outside  of  designated  Wilderness.  (Letter  205) 

Response: 

BLM  will  not  manage  these  areas  as  Wilderness  Areas  or  WSAs,  as 
stated  in  BLM's  October  23,  2003,  IM No.  2003-275  - Change  1:  ‘'In 
addition,  the  BLM  will  not  allocate  any  additional  lands  to  be  managed 
under  the  non-impairment  standard  prescribed  in  the  IMP.  ” 

Public  Concern  32: 

The  BLM  should  minimize  resource  use  conflicts. 


Comment: 

1 believe  that  the  best  course  for  future  management  of  Lake  Havasu  and 
the  Colorado  River  is  one  that  avoids  confrontation  between  various 
user  groups  and  instead  builds  upon  a cooperative  effort  of  these  groups 
to  set  aside  their  differences  and  to  support  BLM  in  its  efforts  to 
advance  its  often  difficult  mission  to  preserve  the  lake  resources  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  quality  opportunities  for  the  public  enjoyment 
of  those  resources.  (Letter  174) 

Response: 

FLPMA  requires  BLM  to  “use  and  observe  the  principles  of  multiple 
use  and  sustained  yield,  ” using  “a  systematic  interdisciplinary’ 
approach  to  achieve  integrated  consideration  of  physical,  biological, 
economic,  and  other  sciences.  ” 

Sub  Concern  A: 

Because  conflicts  could  adversely  affect  the  management  of  fish 
and  wildlife. 


Comment: 

The  second  issue  is  dealing  with  the  unavoidable  complexity  of  an  RMP 
that  must  meet  objectives  to  manage  for  multiple  resources  and  uses 
within  the  field  office  planning  area  for  up  to  20  years.  Although  the 
plan  should  ensure  the  resolution  of  any  conflict  within  the  preferred 
alternative,  the  complex  nature  of  managing  multiple  resources  in 
concert  can  create  perceived  or  real  conflicts  between  Desired  Future 
Conditions  (DFCs)  or  management  prescriptions  for  different  uses, 
resources,  or  user  groups.  The  [Arizona  Game  and  Fish]  Department  is 
concerned  that  several  resources  and/or  uses  may  inherently  conflict. 
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Response: 

and  the  proactive  and  timely  management  of  fish  and  wildlife  could 
suffer  as  a consequence.  The  Department  [AZGFD]  and  the  BLM 
Arizona  State  office  have  decided  to  address  this  issue  through  the 
revision  of  the  Department’s  and  BLM’s  master  statewide  memorandum 
of  Understanding  (MOU).  This  MOU,  when  finalized,  will  provide 
context  to  better  enable  our  respective  agencies  to  work  in  partnership 
and  to  make  decisions  in  a consistent  manner  across  the  state. ...Until  this 
MOU  can  be  finalized,  we  request  language  be  added  to  RMP  that 
reinforces  our  mutual  commitment  to  cooperated  and  collaborate  in  the 
proactive  management  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  their  habitats,  for  all 
management  prescriptions,  and  for  all  land  designations/allocations. 

This  language  would  greatly  reduce  the  uncertainty  of  what  the  impacts 
to  wildlife  conservation  and  wildlife-dependent  recreation  might  be. 
(Letter  125) 

The  complexity  and  potential  for  resource  conflicts  in  a future-looking, 
multiple-use  plan  of  this  sort  is  noted.  Our  ability  to  sustain  yields  of 
desired  resources  demands  cooperation  betw’een  habitat  managers  and 
wildlife  managers  in  protecting  the  public  trust. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

By  full  integration  of  the  conservation  measures  for  species  listed 
and  habitats  identified  under  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Multi- 
Species  Conservation  Program. 


Comment: 

The  Arizona  Department  of  Water  Resources  is  a permittee  under  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Multi-species  Conservation  Program 
(LCRMSCP)  and  as  such  is  a member  of  the  Steering  Committee  for  the 
program.  As  noted  on  page  2-99  of  the  subject  document,  conservation 
measures  applicable  to  the  Lake  Havasu  Field  Office  were  derived  from 
the  LCRMSCP.  Also,  as  noted  in  Table  2-29  “Biological  Resource 
Management-Land  Use  Allocation,”  for  all  alternative  except  the  No 
Action  Alternative,  “Within  WHAs  for  special  status  species  uses  that 
are  in  conflict  with  restoration  and/or  maintenance  of  these  habitats 
would  be  restricted  as  determined  by  NEPA  process. . .”  The  department 
[of  Water  Resources]  encourages  full  integration  of  the  conservation 
measures  for  species  listed  and  habitats  identified  under  the  LCRMSCP 
into  management  by  the  Lake  Havasu  Field  Office  to  ensure  a 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  conservation  strategy.  (Letter  148) 

Response: 

The  MSCP  is  a coordinated,  comprehensive,  long-term  multi-agency 
effort  to  consetwe  and  work  toward  the  recovery  of  endangered  species, 
and  to  protect  and  maintain  wildlife  habitat  on  the  lower  Colorado 
River.  The  BLM  has  been  involved  and  will  continue  to  strive  to  achieve 
MSCP  goals  and  objectives  that  are  within  the  scope  of  our  agency ’s 
mission. 
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Sub  Concern  C: 

At  the  proposed  Needle  Mountain  Rest  Area. 


Comment: 

Map  2-54.  Please  exclude  the  proposed  Needle  Mountain  Rest  Area 
from  the  boundaries  of  the  Burro  Herd  Area.  This  project  is  expected  to 
require  60+  acres  of  new  ROW  easement.  Infrastructure  and  vegetation 
within  the  proposed  project  boundary  would  not  constitute  burro  habitat. 
(Letter  224) 

Response: 

The  LHFO  has  provided  mitigation  stipulations  to  the  Arizona 
Department  of  Transportation  (A DOT)  to  which  ADOT  will  adhere 
when  it  constructs  the  project.  These  stipulations  include  stipulations 
related  to  burros.  The  Burro  Herd  Areas  identify  where  wild  burros 
were  located  in  1971  pursuant  to  the  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Act.  The 
Burro  Herd  Management  Area  (Havasu  HMA),  where  wild  burros  will 
be  managed,  was  changed  to  exclude  the  proposed  rest  area  location  in 
the  Preferred  Alternative  of  the  DRMP/DEIS  and  is  carried  forn’ard  in 
the  PRMP/FEIS. 

Public  Concern  33: 

The  LHFO  should  allow  for  the  preservation  and 
expansion  of  utility  corridors. 


Comment: 

UES  [UniSource  Energy  Services]  requests  the  LHMU  [Lake  Havasu 
Management  Unit  or  BLM]  engage  in  discussions  with  affected  utilities 
to  determine  what  the  appropriate  corridor  widths  would  be  for  future 
facilities.  Access  to  these  utility  corridors  must  be  maintained. 

(Letter  150) 

Comment: 

It  is  critical  the  managers  of  the  LHFO  maintain  the  authority  and 
capability,  within  the  objective  framework  of  the  Final  Resource 
Management  plan,  to  authorize  future  extra  high  voltage  lines  and  other 
electrical  and  natural  gas  components.  (Letter  150) 

Response: 

The  DRMP/DEIS  identified  utility  corridors.  It  also  identified  proposed 
modification  to  and  the  expansion  of  several  corridors,  as  all  as  the 
creation  of  new  corridors.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  requested  that 
the  PRMP/FEIS  reflect  the  route  of  corridor  LGN-2  as  identified  in 
Alternative  1.  This  change  will  be  made.  Except  for  this  change,  all  the 
proposed  utility  corridors  in  the  DRMP/DEIS  will  be  carried  fonA’ard 
into  the  PRMP/FEIS. 
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Sub  Concern  A: 

And  allow  off-highway  vehicle  access  in  all  utility  corridors. 


Comment: 

In  addition  to  providing  utility  maintenance  access,  utility  corridors 
currently  serve  as  OHV  routes.  We  recommend  all  utility  corridors 
remain  open  and  administered  as  in  the  past.  (Letter  203) 

Response: 

Until  the  LHFO  conducts  studies  to  determine  the  impact  of  OHV  use  in 
utility’  corridors,  no  changes  in  the  use  by  OHVs  will  occur.  Those 
corridors  or  portions  thereof  closed  to  OHV  use  will  remain  closed. 
Those  corridors  open  to  or  portions  thereof  open  to  OHV  use  will 
remain  open.  Use  by  OHVs  within  new  corridors  will  be  determined 
after  the  final  approval  of  the  PRMP/FEIS. 

See  response  to  PC  1,  SC  B. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

By  designating  the  69kV  Parker-Bagdad  transmission  line  route  as 
a 1 -mile-wide  utility  corridor. 


Comment: 

The  DRMP/DEIS  states  (at  2-40)  that  any  existing  utility  corridor  may 
be  designated  as  a utility  corridor  without  further  review.  43  U.S.C.& 

1 763.  CAWCD  notes  that  there  is  an  existing  69kV  electrical 
transmission  line  running  from  Parker  Dam  to  Bagdad,  Arizona.  That 
line  runs  generally  northeast  from  Parker  Dam  through  a small  portion 
of  the  LHFO  Planning  Area,  intersecting  what  is  designated  in  the 
DRMP/DEIS  as  UC-4  and  later,  the  Pacific  Northwest-Pacific 
Southwest  Intertie  transmission  line  en  route  to  Bagdad.  CAWD 
requests  that  the  BLM  designate  the  existing  69kV  Parker-Bagdad 
transmission  line  route  as  a one-mile  wide  utility  corridor  in  the 
DRMP/DEIS.  Such  a corridor  would  provide  CAWCD  an  important 
alternative  for  transmitting  electricity  from  the  Intertie  line  to  the 
Central  Arizona  Project's  Mark  Wilmer  pumping  plant  at  Lake  Havasu. 
(Letter  149) 

Response: 

The  existing  and  proposed  corridors  within  the  LHFO  connect  to  other 
existing  corridors  within  the  boundaries  of  LHFO  or  with  other 
corridors  established  by  other  BLM  offices.  The  Parker-Bagdad  69-kV 
only  occurs  within  a utility  corridor,  within  the  LHFO,  when  it  is  near 
the  Colorado  River.  From  the  river  it  goes  into  the  Bill  Williams 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  (WR)  paralleling  the  Bill  Williams  River  for 
approximately  4 miles.  The  line  then  crosses  this  river  and  heads  in  a 
northeast  direction  and  eventually  crosses  over  the  houndaiy  line 
betw'een  the  Kingman  and  Havasu  Field  Offices.  During  the  scoping 
and  comment  period  of  the  RMP  the  staff  of  the  WR  has  not  identified  a 
need  for  a utility  corridor  through  the  refuge.  Discussions  with  the 
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Kingman  Field  Office  also  did  not  identify  a need  for  corridors  for  this 
line  from  where  it  crosses  Kingman-Havasu  houndaty;  therefore  the 
proposed  action  will  not  be  carried  fom’ard  in  the  PRMP/FEIS. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

By  including  language  that  directs  BLM  to  retain  existing  electrical 
and  natural  gas  system  components. 


Comment: 

UES  requests  this  RMP  include  explicit  language  that  directs  BLM 
managers  to  retain  existing  electrical  and  natural  gas  system  components 
(sub-transmission  and  distribution)  and  planned  system  enhancements 
within  management  area  boundaries.  (Letter  150) 

Comment: 

The  need  to  operate,  maintain  and  possibly  expand  the  230  kV 
transmission  system  and  associated  substation  and  communication  sites 
is  critical  the  UES’s  ability  to  serve  existing  customer  base  as  well  as 
the  projected  population  growth  in  the  Havasu  Area.  (Letter  150) 

Response: 

When  BLM  issues  a ROW,  those  facilities  listed  in  the  application  and 
built  within  the  boundaries  of  the  ROW  are  recognized  until  the  ROW 
expires.  If  the  ROW  holder  needs  to  add  additional  facilities,  it  must 
amend  its  application.  If  BLM  issues  a decision  to  amend  the  ROW, 
those  facilities  listed  in  the  amendment  become  part  of  the  ROW. 

Public  Concern  34: 

The  LHFO  should  acknowledge  support  for  lands  with 
wilderness  characteristics  and  consider  designating 
additional  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics. 


Comment: 

The  draft  plan  is  not  an  adequate  response  to  the  booming  population  of 
the  southwest  and  to  the  public's  growing  demand  for  unspoiled,  wild 
desert... more  protected  wilderness  is  clearly  needed,  but  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  BLM’s  preferred  alternative.  (Letter  132) 

Response: 

The  proposed  RMP  uses  a variety  of  land  use  plan  decisions  to  protect 
public  land  resources,  including  wilderness  characteristics,  throughout 
the  planning  area,  in  accordance  with  the  October  23,  2003,  IM 
No.  2003-275  - Change  I:  “such  as  establishing  Visual  Resource 
Management  (VRM)  class  objectives  to  guide  the  placement  of  roads, 
trails,  and  other  facilities;  establishing  conditions  of  use  to  be  attached 
to  permits,  leases,  and  other  authorizations  to  achieve  the  desired  level 
of  resource  protection;  and  designating  lands  as  open,  closed,  or  limited 
to  Off  Highway  Vehicles  (OHV)  to  achieve  a desired  visitor- 
experience.  ” 
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The  LHFO  also  used  its  authority  (FLPMA)  to  designate  Areas  of 
Critical  Environmental  Concern  (A  CEC),  such  as  Crossman  Peak 
AC  EC. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  protect  the  area  from  growing  population. 


Comment: 

The  need  for  wilderness  in  this  region  has  grown,  and  more  should  be 
protected.  With  Los  Angeles  just  over  4 hours  away  and  Phoenix  and 
Las  Vegas  even  closer,  these  wild  desert  lands  are  more  in  demand  than 
ever  before.  (Letter  135) 

Response: 

BLM  has  the  responsibility  to  manage  all  its  public  lands  under  the 
principles  of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  for  that  growing 
population  under  FLPMA.  This  requires  that  LHFO  carry  forward  a 
balanced  approach  to  management  and  allocations  as  defined  in  the 
PRMP/FEIS. 

Public  Concern  35: 

The  LHFO  should  conserve/preserve  lands  in  the  planning 
area. 


Comment: 

I would  encourage  conservation/preservation  more  than  high-impact, 
destructive  or  highly-land-altering  uses.  Undoing  damage  is  difficult, 
expensive,  or  impossible,  so  a conservative  approach  is  best  with  careful 
attention  to  progress  details.  (Letter  142) 

Response: 

BLM  is  a multiple-use  agency  whose  goal  is  "to  sustain  the  health, 
diversity,  and  productivity  of public  lands.  ” However,  under  the  Desert 
Wilderness  Act  of  1990,  Congress  has  designated  nine  wilderness  areas 
"protected  and  managed  so  as  to  preserve  [their]  natural  conditions  ” 
within  the  LHFO.  The  LHFO  has  identified  Special  Designations  to 
conserve  lands  in  the  planning  area. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  protect  desert  tortoise  and  bighorn  sheep  habitat. 


Comment: 

Biologically  this  area  is  also  important  as  it  provides  habitat  for  several 
desert  species  that  are  in  jeopardy  in  the  southwest  (e.g.,  desert  bighorn 
sheep  and  the  desert  tortoise).  (Letter  22 1 ) 

Comment: 

Please  protect  the  habitat  of  desert  tortoises  and  desert  bighorn  sheep. 
(Letter  34) 
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Response: 

The  LHFO  has  identified  Special  Designations,  including  five  ACEC, 
which  will  be  managed  to  protect  desert  tortoise  and  bighorn  sheep 
habitats. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

Because  firewood  collection  is  having  adverse  impacts  around  the 
LTVAs  or  other  heavily  used  areas. 


Comment: 

It  is  proposed  to  restrict  firewood  collection  across  the  LHFO  (with  the 
exception  of  100  feet  around  campsites)  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
needed  to  protect  the  resource.  Currently  firewood  collection  is  having 
adverse  impacts  around  LTVA’s  or  other  heavily  used  areas. 

(Letter  125) 

Response: 

The  DRMP/DEIS  contained  a restriction  on  firewood  collecting  around 
camping  areas  (both  developed  and  undeveloped  dispersed  sites). 

Sub  Concern  C: 

To  preserve  wild  lands  for  the  study  of  patch  dynamics  and  niche 
theories. 


Comment: 

With  the  coming  years  the  true  definition  of  patch  dynamics  will  come 
in  to  view.  We  still  have  the  wild  lands  to  study  patch  dynamics  and 
niche  theories.  Let’s  keep  it  that  way.  (Letter  158) 

Response: 

The  Wilderness  Areas  will  provide  preserved  lands  in  which  patch 
dynamic  and  niche  theories  can  be  tested. 

Sub  Concern  D: 

To  protect  visual  resources. 


Comment: 

LHC  [Lake  Havasu  City]  is  very  interested  in  the  view  corridor  issue 
north  and  south  of  the  community.  (Letter  153) 

Comment: 

As  a person  who  loves  to  paint  and  photograph  “great  landscapes”  and 
who  bought  our  land  for  the  unobstructed  view  of  “the  Harcuvars,”  I 
pray  that  responsible  “VRM”  will  prevail  and  save  our  views. 

(Letter  35) 
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Response:  Visual  resources  are  protected  through  the  use  of  Visual  Resource 

Management  Classes.  These  classes  were  determined  through  the 
inventory  process  described  in  Chapter  3,  and  management  objectives 
were  applied  for  each  of  the  alternatives  in  Chapter  2.  The  Preferred 
Alternative  provides  a balanced  approach  that  meets  the  overall 
management  objectives;  for  example,  the  east  end  of  the  Harcuvar 
Mountains  is  the  most  protected,  with  VRM  Class  I and  II  designations. 
The  west  end  of  the  mountains  enjoys  some  visual  protection  with  VRM 
Class  III  designation. 


Sub  Concern  E: 

Because  of  concerns  about  plans  to  develop  ball  fields  for  Mohave 
College  RPP  lease. 

Comment:  Please  do  not  develop  public  lands  around  LHC  [Lake  Havasu  City], 

Concerned  with  plans  for  Mohave  College  RPP  lease,  and  lights  from 
planned  development  for  "Ball  Fields."  (Letter  35) 

Response:  Mohave  Community  College  (MCC)  has  an  R&PP  patent  for  the 

construction  of  educational  facilities.  MCC  has  decided  not  to  develop 
their  patent.  MCC  and  Lake  Hava.su  City  (City)  has  reached  an 
agreement  to  request  that  BLM  to  transfer  to  patent  to  the  City  so  that 
they  can  development  of  public  recreation  facilities. 

The  City  has  requested  public  comments  to  help  develop  a plan  of 
development  the  type  of  recreation  facilities  that  benefit  the  majority  of 
the  public.  The  MCC  patent  is  surrounded  by  other  private  property 
and  land  owned  by  the  State  of  Arizona.  It  is  reasonable  and 
foreseeable  that  the  State  of  Arizona  will  sell  their  land  to  developers. 
Thus  a City  Park  that  promotes  a variety  of  recreation  facilities  will 
provide  benefit  to  the  majority  of  the  community.  If  an  agreement 
cannot  be  reached  that  will  provide  for  these  recreation  facilities,  BLM 
will  request  that  MCC  relinquish  their  patent  so  that  BLM  can  make  the 
land  available  for  sale,  exchange  or  another  type  of  R&PP  lease/patent 
as  this  land  meets  BLM's  criteria  for  disposal. 


Sub  Concern  F: 

including  Sec  24-T  13  N R 20W  to  prevent  future  development. 

Comment:  Land  disposal  - 1 want  to  be  on  the  list  of  potential  buyers.  The  private 

parcel  Sec  24-T  1 3 N R 20W  needs  to  be  bought  or  arrange  an  exchange 
to  bring  this  parcel  away  from  development.  (Letter  29) 
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Response: 

The  purchase  of  private  property^  by  BLM,  through  either  acquisition  or 
exchange,  is  based  on  criteria  that  show  that  the  acquisition  will  benefit 
one  or  more  of  the  BLM  programs.  The  acquisition  criteria  are  shown 
in  Table  2-7  in  the  PRMP.  Because  these  criteria  may  change  during 
the  life  of  the  PRMP/FEIS,  the  LHFO  will  not  list  any  specific  parcel  for 
acquisitions. 

Public  Concern  36: 

The  LHFO  should  recognize  support  for  the  No  Action 
Alternative. 


Comment: 

Leave  areas  are  they  are.  (Letter  18) 

Comment: 

The  YVRGC  [Yuma  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club]  only  supports  the  No 
Action  Alternative  and  those  portions  of  Alternative  Three  that  are 
consistent  with  our  beliefs.  (Letter  205) 

Response: 

Under  NEP A and  FLPMA,  BLM  is  required  to  manage  resources  for 
multiple  use.  See  the  re.sponse  to  PC  32  above.  Given  the  amount  of 
extraordinary’  growth  and  increased  pressure  on  resources,  BLM 
believes  that  the  Proposed  Plan  provides  the  optimal  balance  behveen 
authorized  resource  use  and  the  protection  and  long-term  sustainability’ 
of  sensitive  re.wurces. 

Public  Concern  37: 

The  Final  RMP/EIS  should  proactively  manage  game 
species  to  assure  continued  hunting  for  the  future. 


Comment: 

The  plan  should  allow  for  the  proactive  management  of  game  species  to 
assure  that  we  will  be  able  to  hunt  well  into  the  future.  (Letter  82) 

Comment: 

There  is  a balance  in  nature  and  I think  the  Game  and  Wildlife  agencies 
throughout  the  US  help  maintain  the  balance  so  that  all  habitats  can 
sustain  wildlife.  This  wish  is  not  only  for  me  but  for  future  generations. 
(Letter  87) 

Response: 

AZGFD  and  CDFG  are  responsible  for  the  management  of  game 
species;  however,  BLM  works  in  collaboration  with  both  agencies  to 
manage  the  land  for  game  species. 
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Public  Concern  38: 

The  LHFO  should  designate  sensitive  sheep  habitat 
instead  of  lambing  grounds. 


Comment: 

[AZGFD]  Region  3 also  concurs  with  your  decision  to  move  away  from 
identifying  lambing  areas  and  to  instead  focus  on  sensitive  bighorn 
habitats.  As  such,  the  Mohave  Mtns.  fit  this  designation.  (Letter  140) 

Response: 

Comment  accepted.  The  PRMP/FEIS  has  been  revised  accordingly. 

Public  Concern  39: 

The  LHFO  should  close  illegal  roads  identified  by  AZGFD 
impacting  sensitive  sheep  habitat. 


Comment: 

Concerns  with  lambing  grounds  designation  and  illegal  roads  impacting 
sensitive  sheep  habitat  that  need  to  be  addressed  prior  to  RMP  traveled 
network  plan.  (Letter  140) 

Comment: 

1 have  attached  a map  from  a department’s  catchment  book  showing  two 
roads  that  we  would  like  to  include  in  your  list  of  concerns  for  sheep. 
One  road  is  in  the  Havasu  Heights  area,  the  other  leads  to  Mohave  Mtns. 
# 1 water  catchment.  (Letter  140) 

Response: 

See  response  to  PC  1,  SC  B. 

Public  Concern  40: 

The  LHFO  should  address  concerns  about  the  process  to 
develop  the  Travel  Management  Network. 


Comment: 

We  applaud  the  draft’s  five  year  review  period  for  development  of  the 
Travel  Management  Network  and  its  resultant  individual  route 
designation.  However,  we  do  have  concerns: 

a.  The  Route  Evaluation  Tree  is  extremely  complicated  and  subject  to  a 
broad  range  of  personal  interpretation,  (pages  I-l  to  1-6) 

b.  The  Interdisciplinary  Team  seems  to  consist  entirely  of  BLM 
personal,  with  no  opportunity  for  interactive  citizen  or  community  input, 
(page  2-185) 

c.  The  draft  provides  for  Restoration  of  Routes  during  the  Travel 
Management  Network  development,  prior  to  designation  of  the  routes 
themselves,  and  without  public  notification.  This  would  seem  to  allow 
for  a BLM  “back  door”  closures  of  routes  prior  to  any  public  input  or 
review,  (page  2-185) 
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Response: 

We  recommend  the  following: 

a.  Training  will  be  provided  for  those  of  the  public  who  wish  to  become 
familiar  with  the  Route  evaluation  tree  and  its  interpretation. 

b.  The  interdisciplinary  team  will  be  expanded  to  include  community 
lay  persons 

c.  Restoration  of  routes  be  put  on  hold  until  Routes  are  officially 
designated  as  Open,  Limited,  or  Closed.  (Letter  203) 

Yes,  the  interdisciplinary  team  will  consist  of  a multitude  of  BLM 
resource  specialists,  as  required  by  law,  policy,  and  regulation.  The 
public  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  and  provide 
input  at  various  points  throughout  the  process.  It  is  important  to  the 
success  of  the  route  designation  effort  that  the  public  understand, 
participate  in,  and  feel  some  ownership  for  the  final  route  network.  The 
planning,  however,  will  be  accomplished  by  BLM. 

See  also  the  response  to  PC  1,  SC  B. 

Public  Concern  41: 

The  LHFO  should  leave  all  inventoried  roads,  routes,  and 
trails  (including  dry  washes)  as  open  for  vehicular  access. 


Comment: 

(We)  hope  these  trails  can  stay  open  so  our  grandchildren  can  have  the 
fun  of  running  these  trails  when  they  are  ready.  (Letter  121) 

Comment: 

We  need  to  get  around  by  our  4-wheel  vehicles  or  our  jeeps.  Thank  you 
for  keeping  these  trails  open  for  us  to  use  so  far.  (Letter  121) 

Comment: 

Throughout  the  RMP  trails  should  be  defined  clearly  including  language 
regarding  the  available  use  of  dry  wash  beds  as  a route  open  to 
motorized  travel.  (Letter  163) 

Comment: 

Closing  washes  limits  access  to  back  country.  Washes  repair  surface 
damage  with  each  rain.  (Letter  207) 

Response: 

See  response  to  PC  1,  SC  B.  All  routes  on  the  current  inventory  will  be 
analyzed  after  the  adoption  of  the  Proposed  Plan.  Not  all  washes  are 
included  in  the  inventory.  Only  those  washes  with  evidence  of  use  or 
reasonable  connectivity  with  other  routes  will  be  considered. 
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Sub  Concern  A: 

To  minimize  economic  losses. 


Comment: 

Attached  are  2003  reports  from  the  Arizona  State  Parks  that  detail  the 
economic  impact  of  OHV  travel  in  Mohave  and  La  Paz  Counties.  This 
data  reinforces  our  concerns  that  extensive  OHV  road  closures  will 
result  in  a sizeable  economic  loss  to  our  communities,  dependent  on 
tourism.  (Letter  203) 

Response: 

Once  route  designation  occurs  through  the  TMP,  a network  of  routes 
will  be  created  and  developed  as  funding  becomes  available.  The 
netw>ork  of  routes  will  be  much  better  developed  through  signage, 
naming,  and  maintenance  as  well  as  through  the  creation  of  destination 
loops  to  points  of  interest.  Undeveloped  ojf-highway  access  will  be  part 
of  this  network  to  maintain  a quality  opportunity  for  exploration  and 
challenge.  OHV  play  will  be  allowed  in  the  OHV  Open  Areas.  The 
netw'ork  will  be  supported  by  maps  and  brochures.  It  is  our  expectation 
that  this  netw^ork  will  provide  the  public  with  a varied  and  higher- 
quality'  public  lands  access  experience.  All  of  this  will  serve  to  attract 
more  visitors  to  this  area  as  a destination,  because  the  opportunity  and 
experience  will  be  far  better  than  it  is  currently.  Local  economies  are 
expected  to  prosper  with  the  increased  influx  of  visitors.  The  current 
conditions  of  abundant  and  unregulated  routes  detract  from  the  outdoor 
recreation  experience  because  of  their  disorganized,  chaotic,  and  non- 
aesthetic  nature.  A managed  netw'ork  will  retain  current  access  to 
popular  areas  and  destinations  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  thus 
creating  a higher-quality  experience.  Those  inventoried  washes,  routes, 
and  trails  needed  to  complete  the  netw’ork  will  he  used,  unless  higher 
resource  and  cultural  values  are  determined.  In  such  cases,  alternative 
routes  will  be  identified  to  retain  access. 

Public  Concern  42: 

The  LHFO  should  not  increase  the  acreage  of  areas 
designated  ACEC  or  create  new  areas  designated  as 


ACEC. 

Response: 

Proposed  ACEC  were  evaluated  against  relevance  and  importance 
criteria.  BLM  appreciates  all  public  comments  on  these  important  lands 
and  will  consider  all  comments  when  making  decisions  on  ACEC 
designations. 
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Sub  Concern  A: 

In  the  Bullhead  Bajada  Natural  and  Cultural  ACEC  or  Crossman 
Peak  Scenic  ACEC,  because  of  high  off-highway  vehicle  use  on 
existing  roads. 


Comment: 

Creating  areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  & Wilderness  like 
Characteristics  restricts  or  prohibits  vehicle  access.  (Letter  207) 

Comment: 

The  draft  proposes  to  increase  the  acreage  of  Special  Area  Designations 
as  follows:  7,090  Acres  to  be  included  in  the  Bullhead  Bajada  Natural 
and  Cultural  ACEC  and  48,855  acres  in  the  Crossman  Peak  Scenic 
ACEC.  This  designation  includes  areas  of  high  OH  V use.  At  present  a 
sizable  acreage  of  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  designated  lands  (closed  all 
year)  and  Restricted  lambing  areas  (closed  from  January  1 to  June  30) 
each  year  already  exists  adjacent  to  the  west  of  these  areas.  We 
recommend  that  no  Special  Area  designations  be  made  and  that  the 

Response: 

existing  two  track  roads  remain  open  in  these  areas,  as  many  of  these  are 
traditional  Rights  of  Way.  (Letter  203) 

Proposed  ACEC  were  evaluated  against  relevance  and  importance 
criteria.  Designation  of  ACEC  would  not  preclude  retention  of  the 
existing  route  nehx’ork.  Route  designation  will  be  completed  under  the 
Travel  Management  Plan. 

Public  Concern  43: 

The  LHFO  should  revise  the  discussion  on  wilderness 
and  fire  suppression  in  the  Final  RMP/EIS. 


Response: 

Fire  suppression  in  designated  wilderness  is  mandated  by  policy  and 
regulation. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  evaluate  the  increase  of  fire  occurrence  in  relation  to  increased 
recreation  and  also  in  relation  to  threatened  and  endangered 
species  habitat. 


Comment: 

On  page  4-38,  the  potential  increase  of  fire  occurrence,  as  a result  of 
increased  recreation,  especially  in  relationship  to  protecting  T&E 
species  habitat  should  be  discussed.  (Letter  180) 
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Response: 

In  September  2004,  the  BLM  Arizona  State  Office  completed  the 
“Approved  Arizona  Statewide  Land  Use  Plan  Amendment  for  Fire, 
Fuels,  and  Air  Quality  Management,  ” which  integrates  fire  and  fuels 
management  with  other  land  and  resource  management  activities  to 
benefit  natural  resources  and  implement  multiple  use  on  BLM  lands. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

To  site  data  showing  that  shooting  is  a common  cause  of  wildfire. 


Comment: 

“Shooting  is  a common  cause  of  wildfire  in  some  areas  of  the  field 
office.”  Please  cite  data  or  studies.  The  Department  [AZGFD]  is 
unaware  of  data  indicating  this  to  be  true.  (Letter  125) 

Response: 

Comment  accepted.  The  PRMP/FEIS  has  been  revised  accordingly. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

To  allow  more  aggressive  fire  management  in  areas  managed  for 
wilderness  characteristics  and  wilderness  study  areas. 


Comment: 

Page  2-128:  BLM  states  that  fire  suppression  actions  would  be  the  same 
for  wilderness  areas,  wilderness  study  areas,  and  areas  with  wilderness 
characteristics.  The  YVRGC  [Yuma  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club]  is 
adamantly  opposed  to  BLM  managing  areas  with  wilderness 
characteristics  the  same  as  they  manage  congressionally  designated 
wilderness.  Fire  suppression  is  just  one  example  of  this.  Fires  should 
be  aggressively  suppressed  in  areas  outside  of  true  wilderness  because 
of  the  damage  it  causes  in  this  environment.  BLM’s  proposed 
management  for  areas  with  wilderness  characteristics  appears  to  be 
overtly  similar  to  their  management  of  true  wilderness.  (Letter  205) 

Comment: 

The  same  standards  - fire  suppression  tactics  are  being  used 
interchangeably  between  WAs,  WSAs,  and  wilderness  characteristic 
areas.  We  suggest  more  distinction  between  congressionally  designated 
areas,  and  wilderness  characteristic  areas.  The  Department  [AZGFD] 
believes  that  BLM  should  have  increased  abilities  to  manage  fires  on 
areas  allocated  to  maintain  wilderness  characteristics.  More  aggressive 
fire  management  should  be  permitted  on  these  areas  to  lessen  or  avoid 
adverse  impacts  to  habitat  or  species.  (Letter  125) 

Response: 

Fires  in  Wilderness  Study  Areas  are  suppressed,  as  mandated,  just  as 
they  are  in  Designated  Wilderness.  Fires  in  areas  managed  for 
wilderness  characteristics  will  be  suppressed  as  in  all  other  BLM- 
administered  lands. 
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Public  Concern  44: 

The  LHFO  should  further  limit  livestock  grazing. 

Comment:  I support  reduction  of  grazing  in  general.  I generally  think  that  grazing 

is  a poor  use  of  public  lands.  (Letter  142) 

Comment:  It  is  important  that  the  BLM  end  livestock  grazing  in  this  unsuitable  hot 

and  dry  Sonoran  Desert  area.  (Letter  157) 

Response:  Livestock  grazing  use  of  public  lands  is  governed  by  the  Taylor  Grazing 

Act  of  1934  and  FLPMA  of  1976.  Congress  has  long  recognized  that 
livestock  grazing  is  one  of  many  multiple  uses  of  the  public  lands.  If 
current  livestock  use  is  meeting  the  land  use  objectives  in  accordance 
with  current  planning  documents  and  the  Arizona  Standards  for 
Rangeland  Health  and  Guidelines  for  Grazing  Administration,  such  use 
has  not  been  shown  to  have  an  adverse  affect  on  the  resources. 
Additionally,  should  livestock  use  result  in  impacts  that  fail  to  meet  the 
Arizona  Standards,  the  regulations  at  43  CFR  4100  require  that 
appropriate  actions  be  taken  within  a set  timeframe  to  insure  that  the 
Standards  will  be  met.  Such  actions  can  include  adjusting  the  season  of 
use,  adjusting  the  number  of  authorized  livestock,  or  other  actions  that 
would  correct  the  current  situation.  Grazing  use  in  accordance  with  the 
Arizona  Standards  and  prompt  implementation  of  the  grazing 
regulations  will  ensure  that  livestock  grazing  will  not  adversely  affect 
public  land  resources. 

The  DRMP/DEIS  included  criteria  for  the  designation  of  Ephemeral 
Allotments.  The  criteria  would  be  applied  during  the  completion  of  new 
Rangeland  Health  Assessments.  The  public  lands  within  LHFO  are 
suitable  for  ephemeral  use  and  can  be  so  used  without  adverse  impacts 
on  the  resources. 

The  No  Grazing  Alternative  would  have  some  moderate  to  major 
adverse  economic  impacts  for  the  few  ranch  enterprises  that  currently 
have  access  to  federal  grazing  lands  within  the  LHFO.  Permittees 
would,  at  a minimum,  lose  their  access  to  BLM  grazing  allotments.  This 
action  would  increase  the  cost  of  raising  livestock  for  these  permittees. 

In  addition,  if  grazing  were  not  allowed  within  the  LHFO,  the  BLM  is 
required  by  regulation  to  pay  the  amortized  cost  for  removal  of  all 
range  improvements  owned  by  the  permittee  that  they  do  not  remove. 

The  permittee  can  remove  any  improvements  that  they  own,  including 
fences,  wells,  pipelines,  troughs,  and  other  improvements.  Many  of  the 
wells  and  other  water  developments  are  also  extensively  used  by 
resident  wildlife.  Even  if  BLM  were  able  to  keep  wells  and  facilities  at 
the  developments,  maintenance  of  these  developments  would  require 
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additional  expenditures.  On  the  basis  of  historical  budgets,  BLM  would 
be  unable  to  maintain  most  if  not  all  of  the  facilities.  Loss  oj  these 
facilities  could  result  in  adverse  impacts  on  wildlife  in  these  areas. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  reduce  auto  accidents  caused  by  free-range  cattle. 


Comment: 

Something  needs  to  be  done  [grazing  along  Salome  road  between 
Salome  and  I- 10].  Last  year  at  least  20  dead  cows  littered  the  roadside. 
Serious  accidents  and  injuries  occurred  from  hitting  the  free  ranging 
cattle.  (Letter  13) 

Response: 

The  State  of  Arizona  is  an  open-range  state.  As  new  roads  are  improved 
through  grazing  allotments,  the  public  needs  to  be  aware  that  livestock 
may  be  present  and  should  use  caution. 

Public  Concern  45: 

The  LHFO  should  preserve  cultural  and  archaeological 
resources. 


Comment: 

The  cultural  resources  are  a big  draw  for  tourists.  We  locals  visit  them 
frequently.  Many  of  us  feel  the  resources  are  like  old  friends. 

(Letter  13) 

Response: 

BLM  agrees  and  identified  the  Desired  Future  Condition  (Table  2-3)  to 
preserve  and  protect  significant  cultural  resources  and  ensure  that  they 
are  available  for  appropriate  uses  by  present  and  future  generations. 
This  provision  has  been  carried forw’ard  in  the  PRMP/FEIS. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

Because  lands  in  the  Topock  area  are  sacred  to  the  Ft.  Mojave 
Indian  Tribe. 


Comment: 

PG&E  supports  BLM's  decision  to  identify  and  protect  environmentally 
or  culturally  sensitive  lands  in  the  Topock  area.  PG&E  recognizes  that 
certain  lands  in  the  Topock  area  are  sacred  to  the  Ft.  Mojave  Indian 
Tribe,  and  that  the  lands  have  cultural  features  that  should  be  protected. 
Some  of  those  features  fall  under  the  auspices  of  Section  106  of  the 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (“NHPS”).  (Letter  173) 
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Response: 

The  land  use  allocations  and  management  actions  identified  in 
Tables  2-4  and  2-5  for  the  Preferred  Alternative,  and  the  administrative 
actions  common  to  all  alternatives,  will  provide  protection  for  the 
Topock  Maze  and  surrounding  lands  that  are  sacred  to  the  Ft.  Mojave 
Tribe.  BLM  will  ensure  that  the  Tribe  is  consulted  on  proposed  actions 
that  could  affect  those  lands. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

But  should  not  restrict  the  collection  of  human-made  objects  less 
than  50  years  old. 


Comment; 

Prohibiting  collection  of  all  man  made  objects  really  does  not  make 
sense.  Many  of  the  items  on  the  desert  are  man  made  and  should  not  be 
there.  Even  the  Antiquities  Act,  which  is  too  restrictive,  allows  for 
collection  of  objects  less  then  50  years  old.  (Letter  207) 

Comment: 

We  do  object  to  the  vague  wording  about  the  removal  of  “man-made” 
objects  by  visitors  on  public  lands.  As  it  stands,  it  would  prevent  groups 
and  individuals  from  collecting  and  hauling  away  trash  and  debris  they 
find  on  their  visits  to  the  area,  because  most  of  that  is  “man-made...” 

We  also  feel  that  rewording  of  the  man-made  objects  collection  standard 
is  necessary  to  at  least  encourage  visitors  to  pack  out  their  own,  and 
possibly  other,  trash  and  debris.  (Letter  179) 

Comment: 

Collection  of  Man-made  Artifacts  on  BLM  public  lands  (book,  page 
H-1 ).  This  regulation  needs  more  fine-tuning,  in  that  while  it  protects 
cultural  and  historic  artifacts  on  public  lands,  it  over  defines  such  items 
as  “anything  man-made”  that  may  not  be  removed.  The  referenced 
Antiquities  Act  (etc.)  limits  this  to  items  more  than  50  years  old.  As  it 
stands,  this  regulation  could  prevent  recreational  users  from  picking  up 
any  trash  and  debris  and  packing  it  out  in  trash  containers.  We 
recommend  explicitly  rewording  this  regulation  as  suggested.  One  of 
our  [Lake  Havasu  Four  Wheelers]  Club  operating  rules  is  to  collect  trash 
found  along  the  trails,  and  to  carry  that  and  our  own  trash  items  off  the 
land  to  disposal  sites.  We  did  that  before  Tread  Lightly  was 
promulgated.  (Letter  203) 

Response: 

The  language  has  been  changed  in  Recreation  Appendix  H to  specify 
artifacts  that  are  "generally  50  years  old  or  older.  ” 
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Sub  Concern  C: 

From  looting,  off-highway  vehicle  use,  and  extractive  uses. 


Comment: 

I am  also  concerned  about  the  preservation  of  archaeological  sites.  As 
I'm  sure  you  know,  Arizona  is  enormously  rich  in  terms  of 
archaeological  resources,  and  it  drives  me  to  tears  to  think  about  the 
irreplaceable  loss  of  cultural  materials  that  oecurs  on  a daily  basis  due  to 
site  destruction  from  looters  and  ORVs  [OH Vs].  (Letter  221) 

Comment: 

Arizona  is  enormously  rich  in  terms  of  archaeological  resources,  and  the 
loss  of  cultural  materials  to  looting  and  ORV  [OHV]  damage  concerns 
me  deeply.  (Letter  194) 

Response: 

BLM  agrees  and  has  addressed  these  issues  in  the  DRMP/DEIS  and 
carried  them  forw'ard  to  the  PRMP/FEIS. 

Sub  Concern  D: 

By  designating  special  cultural  resource  management  areas. 


Comment: 

I am  also  extremely  eoncemed  that  the  level  of  protection  for 
archaeological  resources  is  not  a priority  over  ORV  [OHV]  use. 
Designation  of  areas  of  critical  environmental  eoneem  and  an  increased 
emphasis  on  less  consumptive  recreation  could  go  far  in  helping  to  meet 
these  coneems.  (Letter  213) 

Comment: 

We  support  the  allocation  as  Special  Cultural  Resource  Management 
Areas  of  Bullhead  Bajada,  Harcuvar  Mountain  East,  Hareuvar  Mountain 
West,  Topock-Needles,  Black  Peak,  and  Swansea.  (Letter  206) 

Response: 

BLM  agrees.  Under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  ACEC  would  be 
designated  and  Special  Cultural  Resource  Management  Areas  would  be 
allocated  to  protect  significant  cultural  resources.  This  provision  has 
been  carried  forward  in  the  PRMP/FEIS. 

Sub  Concern  E: 

By  using  non-invasive  methods  for  research  and  protection  at 
heritage  sites. 


Comment: 

Goal  1,  Objectives,  8th  bullet  point:  We  strongly  encourage  the  Ageney 
to  promote  the  use  of  non-invasive  archaeological  methods  for  research 
and  protection  activities  at  heritage  sites.  These  technologies  inelude 
magnetometer,  soil  resistivity,  and  ground-penetrating  radar,  when 
praetical  and  effective.  These  types  of  investigations  can  allow  for  the 
collection  of  some  types  of  data  without  causing  physical  damage  to  an 
arehaeological  or  historical  site.  (Letter  77) 
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Response: 

BLM  agrees  that  non-invasive  methods  are  important  tools  for 
protecting  and  collecting  information  from  heritage  sites.  Language  has 
been  added  to  Appendix  E,  Cultural  Resources,  the  PRMP/FEIS. 

Sub  Concern  F: 

And  should  engage  in  consultation  with  Native  American  Tribes  to 
identify  places  of  traditional  religious  or  cultural  importance. 


Comment: 

Table  2-2  sets  out  Categories  for  Cultural  Resource  Allocation  and  has 
related  footnotes.  It  is  unclear  whether  any  tribal  consultation  occurred 
in  setting  these  allocations,  desired  future  conditions,  and  management 
actions.  Given  that  this  table  appears  to  be  the  primary  management 
tool,  it  would  benefit  greatly  from  tribal  participation.  Footnote  1 
appears  to  state  that  the  majority  of  cultural  properties  fall  into  scientific 
use  or  are  to  be  discharged  from  management.  This  is  extremely 
unsettling  to  the  [Fort  Mojave  Indian]  Tribe,  if  true.  Many  prehistory 
properties  would  appear  more  appropriately  categorized  under 
conservation  for  future  use  or  traditional  use.  Specific  consultation  with 
the  Tribe  should  be  undertaken  on  this  section.  (Letter  229) 

Response: 

BLM  agrees  that  consultation  with  Native  Americans  to  identify  places 
of  traditional  or  cultural  importance  is  critical.  This  was  addressed  in 
the  DRMP/DEIS  and  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  PRMP/FEIS. 

Sub  Concern  G: 

By  including  management  tools  (e.g.,  monitoring  and  surveying) 
that  would  minimize  the  disturbance  of  Native  American  artifacts. 


Comment: 

At  page  2-21,  Administrative  Action  does  not  reference  the  need  or 
requirement  for  Native  American  monitor  on  surveying.  (Letter  229) 

Response: 

Surveying  and  monitoring  are  addressed  in  the  DRMP/DEIS  under  the 
administrative  actions  and  will  be  carried  forward  in  the  PRMP/FEIS. 

Public  Concern  46: 

The  LHFO  should  acquire  ownership  of  the  mineral  rights 
of  lands  in  Lake  Havasu  City  identified  as  Split  Estate. 


Comment: 

Lake  Havasu  City  has  a significant  amount  of  land  identified  as  Split 
Estate  and  the  Lake  Havasu  City  Council  encourages  BLM  to 
investigate  every  possible  avenue  to  bring  the  ownership  of  the  mineral 
rights  under  BLM's  management  authority.  (Letter  167) 
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Response: 

This  issue  was  addressed  in  the  DRMP  in  Chapter  2 of  the  Lands  and 
Realty  section,  Land  Use  Allocations  (Disposals),  and  has  been  carried 
fonx’ard  into  the  PRMP/FEIS. 

Public  Concern  47: 

The  LHFO  should  clarify  that  management  prescriptions 
(e.g.,  MWC,  SRMA,  VRM)  will  not  adversely  affect  wildlife 
management  activities. 


Comment: 

If  BLM  believes  that  any  lands  within  the  Lake  Havasu  Field  Offiee 
(LHFO)  planning  area  contain  natural  resources  worthy  of  protection 
and  preservation  we  would  suggest  that  you  instead  identify  them  as 
“wonderful  areas”  and  provide  protection  with  the  same  existing  palate 
of  management  tools  and  prescriptions.  At  a minimum,  we  would 
require  that  the  RMP  clearly  identifies  the  full  complement  of  wildlife 
management  and  conservation  activities  as  being  a priority  and 
allowable  use  for  any  MWC  or  any  ROS  and  VRM  classification. 
(Letter  164) 

Response: 

The  management  prescriptions  identified  in  the  plan  for  MWC  and  VRM 
will  not  adversely  affect  wildlife  management  activities,  and  some 
prescriptions  will  actually  benefit  wildlife  management  activities.  The 
SRMA  will  not  adversely  affect  wildlife  management  activities,  and 

wildlife  management  will  he  discussed  in  the  subsequent  Recreation 
Area  Management  Plans  (RAMPs). 

Sub  Concern  A: 

In  the  development  of  implementation  plans  for  SRMA 
designations  to  ensure  that  wildlife  management  activities  will  not 
be  limited. 


Comment: 

The  Department  [AZGFD]  understands  that  for  each  SRMA  designated 
an  implementation  plan  would  need  to  be  developed.  Our  agency  must 
be  involved  in  that  process  to  ensure  that  our  activities  for  the 
management  of  wildlife  will  be  an  assured  component  of  the  plan. 
(Letter  125) 

Response: 

BLM  coordinated  with  both  AZGFD  and  CDFG  for  the  DRMP/DEIS. 
They  will  be  invited  to  continue  participation  in  future  BLM 
implementation  plans  as  will  other  entities  with  overlapping  or 
interstate  authorities. 
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Public  Concern  48: 

The  LHFO  should  coordinate  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

Response:  NEPA  requires  federal  agencies  to  work  cooperatively  with  federal, 

state,  and  local  governments  (and  other  concerned  public  and  private 
organizations).  NEPA  emphasizes  agency  cooperation  early  in  the 
process.  Additionally,  agencies  that  have  special  expertise  with  respect 
to  issues  must  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  analysis  as  Cooperating 
Agencies  (CAs).  BOR  accepted  this  invitation  and  was  a CA  in  the 
development  of  the  EIS.  As  a CA,  BOR  attended  meetings,  prepared 
portions  of  the  EIS,  and  made  staff  members  available  to  support  the 
EIS.  By  participating  closely  in  the  EIS  process,  BOR  kept  BLM 
informed  of  past,  present,  and  future  developments  that  relate  to  the  EIS. 


Sub  Concern  A: 

To  further  the  conservation  program  to  the  fullest  extent  allowed 

by  law. 

Comment:  While  Reclamation  is  the  implementing  agency  for  the  LCRMSCP,  the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the  Record  of  Decision  dated  April 
2005,  directed  “all  participating  agencies  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  utilize  their  authorities  in  furtherance  of  this  conservation 
program  to  the  fullest  extent  allowed  by  law.”  As  a partner  to  the 

LCRMSCP,  we  appreciate  BLM’s  willingness  to  work  with 
Reclamation  in  furthering  this  important  program.  (Letter  1 80) 

Response:  To  further  the  conservation  program,  LHFO  coordinates  with  the 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  a Cooperating  Agency  and  through  the 
MSCP. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

In  regard  to  any  activities  planned  for  the  Beal  Slough  area,  which 

is  located  in  the  Lower  Colorado  River  MSCP  area. 

Comment:  Beal  Slough  has  been  proposed  as  an  Area  of  Critical  Environmental 

Concern  ( ACEC)  in  the  DRMP/EIS.  This  area  is  identified  under  Work 
Tasks  El  and  E2  in  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Multi-Species 
Conservation  Program  (LCRMSCP)  Final  Implementation  Report, 
Fiscal  Year  2006  Work  Plan,  and  Budget.  Any  activities  planned  for 
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Response: 

this  area  should  be  coordinated  directly  with  Reclamation.  The  above 
mentioned  document  may  be  viewed  on-line  at 
www.usbr.gov/lc/lcrmscp/workplans.  (Letter  1 80) 

The  proposal  of  Beale  Slough  in  1977  resulted  from  an  agreement 
between  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  CDFG,  and  BLM.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  coordination  efforts,  including  revegetation  projects 
and  an  interagency  cooperative  management  agreement  to  assure 
maintenance  as  wildlife  habitat. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

To  achieve  MSCP  goals  and  objectives  along  the  Lower  Colorado 
River. 


Comment: 

On  page  2-205,  the  BLM  is  responsible  for  management  of  wildlife 
habitats  on  public  lands  and  certain  Reclamation  lands  along  the  lower 
Colorado  River.  However,  coordination  with  Reclamation  to  achieve 
MSCP  goals  and  objectives  should  be  clearly  stated.  (Letter  180) 

Response: 

See  response  to  PC  32,  SC  B. 

Public  Concern  49: 

The  LHFO  should  coordinate  with  the  Arizona  Game  and 
Fish  Department  (AZGFD). 


Response: 

See  the  response  to  PC  48.  AZGFD  also  accepted  the  invitation  to 
become  a CA  in  the  development  of  the  EIS  and  participated  to  the  same 
extent. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

In  nominating,  planning,  or  implementation  of  any  byway. 


Comment: 

Any  nomination  of  a byway,  should  include  AZGFD  as  a partner. 
(Letter  125) 

Comment: 

The  Department  [AZGFD]  must  be  a partner  in  planning  any 
implementation  level  plans  for  management  of  the  byway.  (Letter  125) 

Response: 

See  response  to  PC  47. 
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Sub  Concern  B: 

In  managing  wildlife. 


Comment: 

The  YVRGC  [Yuma  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club]  stands  behind  our 
beliefs  regarding  BLM  managing  public  land  and  the  association  and 
relationship  it  holds  in  regards  to  the  Trust  Responsibilities  of  the 
AZGFD  for  managing  wildlife  in  Arizona.  (Letter  205) 

Comment: 

BLM  should  manage  the  land.  The  Arizona  Game  and  Fish  Department 
(AZGFD)  should  manage  wildlife,  and  wildlife-dependent  outdoor 
recreation,  including  hunting.  Cooperative  wildlife  management 
activities  should  continue  between  AZGFD  and  BLM.  (Letter  205) 

Response: 

It  is  BLM's  responsibility  to  manage  public  land  wildlife  habitat,  and 
AZGFD ’s  responsibility  to  manage  fish  and  wildlife  in  Arizona.  BLM 
works  cooperatively  with  AZGFD  to  optimize  the  productivity  and 
diversity  of  this  resource.  The  LHFO  coordinates  with  AZGFD  in 
managing  wildlife  through  various  meetings,  including  annual  regional 
coordination  meetings  and  wildlife  water  development/maintenance 
coordination,  as  well  as  through  various  joint  ventures  such  as  the 
Arizona  Bird  Conservation  Initiative,  the  Lake  Havasu  Fisheries 
Improvement  Partnership,  and  Bill  Williams  River  Corridor  Steering 
Committee. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

In  regard  to  the  development  of  management  plans  for  Special 
Cultural  Resource  Management  Areas 


Comment: 

The  Department  [AZGFD]  requests  the  opportunity  to  be  involved  in  the 
development  of  management  plans  for  SCRMAs-  especially  for  the 
Harcuvars.  (Letter  125) 

Response: 

BLM  will  work  closely  with  AZGFD  in  any  development  of  management 
plans  for  SCRMAs,  especially  for  the  Harcuvars. 

Sub  Concern  D: 

To  design  and  implement  desert  tortoise  surveys  that  will  address 
patchiness,  quantify  distribution,  and  relative  density  at  localized 
levels  throughout  the  Black  Mountains. 


Comment: 

The  Department  [AZGFD]  would  like  to  collaborate  with  BLM  to 
design  and  implement  surveys  that  will  address  patchiness  and  quantify 
distribution  and  relative  density  at  a more  localized  level  throughout  the 
Black  Mountains.  (Letter  182) 
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Response:  The  majority  of  the  Black  Mountains  are  within  the  Kingman  Field 

Office  (KFO).  The  KFO  and  LHFO  are  active  partners  in  the  Arizona 
Interagency  Desert  Tortoise  Team,  a multi-agency  team  that  is 
responsible  for  coordinating  research  including  study  design  and 
management  of  desert  tortoise  in  Arizona  including  the  Black 
Mountains. 


Public  Concern  50: 

The  LHFO  should  consider  not  implementing  policies  if 
guidance  from  Department  of  the  Interior  is  not  available. 


Response:  In  the  absence  of  specific  guidance  regarding  how  to  implement  policy, 

LHFO  coordinates  with  interested  public,  agencies,  partners,  and 
guidance  from  the  BLM  Arizona  State  Office. 


Sub  Concern  A: 

Including  guidance  to  implement  the  new  recreation  market-based 
format  and/or  the  Recreation  Opportunity  Spectrum  and  Water 
Recreation  Opportunity  Spectrum  (ROS  and  WROS). 

Comment:  The  first  concern  is  the  lack  of  national  or  state  guidance  or  policy  from 

the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  implementing  the  new  recreation 
market-based  format  and/or  the  Recreation  Opportunity  Spectrum  (ROS 
and  WROs).  (Letter  125) 

Response:  BLM’s  Land  Use  Planning  Handbook  H- 1 60 1 , dated  March  II,  2005,  is 

subsen’ient  to  the  FLPMA  of  1976,  43  CFR  1600,  NEPA  (42  USC  4321 
et  seq.),  the  CEQ  regulations  at  40  CFR  1500-1508,  and  other  federal 
laws  and  regulations.  FLPMA  directs  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  in  order  to  manage  the  public  lands. 
Therefore,  this  manual  constitutes  Departmental  guidance. 

Furthermore,  on  page  16  of  Appendix  C,  this  manual  prescribes  ROS  as 
a planning  tool.  WROS  is  simply  a modification  of  ROS  for  application 
to  a water-based  setting.  The  development  of  WROS  from  ROS  was 
completed  by  Auckerman  and  Associates,  a federal  contractor. 


Sub  Concern  B: 

Including  guidance  to  manage  areas  with  wilderness 
characteristics. 

Comment:  We  are  also  concerned  with  the  lack  of  more  specific  guidance,  either 

from  the  state  or  Washington  offices,  on  managing  areas  with 
wilderness  characteristics.  Without  guidance  or  policy  that  includes 
how  decisions  will  be  made  or  should  be  implemented,  it  is  uncertain  as 
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to  how  recreation  markets,  ROS,  and  areas  with  wilderness 
characteristics  will  be  specifically  managed.  Thus,  we  are  unable  to 
assess  the  impacts  to  fish  and  wildlife,  their  habitats,  and  the 
Department’s  [AZGFD’s]  ability  to  manage  wildlife  and  wildlife- 
dependent  recreation.  (Letter  125) 

Response:  BLM  has  guidance  for  managing  lands  to  maintain  wilderness 

characteristics  in  the  October  23,  2003,  IM  No.  2003-275  - Change  1. 
It  is  the  PRMP/FEIS  goal  to  apply  this  guidance  to  the  LHFO  planning 
area. 


Public  Concern  51: 

The  LHFO  should  acknowledge  the  historic  ownership 
and  management  of  lands  in  California  and  coordinate 
with  California. 

Comment:  The  State  of  California  acquired  sovereign  ownership  of  all  tidelands 

and  submerged  lands  and  beds  of  navigable  waterways  upon  its 
admission  to  the  United  States  in  1 850.  The  State  holds  these  lands  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  State  for  statewide  Public  Trust 
purposes,  which  include,  waterborne  commerce,  navigation,  fisheries, 
water-related  recreation,  habitat  preservation,  and  open  space.  On 
navigable  non-tidal  waterways,  the  State  holds  fee  ownership  of  the  bed 
landward  to  the  ordinary  low  water  mark  and  Public  Trust  easement 
landward  to  the  ordinary  high  water  mark,  as  they  last  naturally  existed. 
Thus,  such  boundaries  may  not  be  readily  apparent  from  present  day  site 
inspections.  The  State's  sovereign  interests  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  CSLC  [California  State  Lands  Commission].  The  BLM  has 
prepared  the  subject  document  to  provide  direction  for  managing  public 
lands  within  the  Lake  Havasu  Field  Office  and  to  analyze  the 
environmental  effects  resulting  from  implementing  the  alternatives 
addressed  in  the  document.  The  planning  area  includes  a portion  of  the 
lower  Colorado  River  in  Arizona  and  California.  Since  statehood  the 
Colorado  River  has  been  subject  to  both  avulsive  and  artificial  changes. 
These  actions  have  the  effect  of  fixing  boundaries  and  ownership  that 
are  not  readily  apparent  by  observation.  The  sovereign  ownership  of  the 
State  of  California  to  the  westerly  one-half  of  the  channel  and  State  of 
Arizona  to  the  easterly  one-half  is  not  necessarily  in  the  existing  river 
channel.  In  fact,  in  certain  areas,  both  States  have  a fee  interest  in  land 
that  lies  within  the  jurisdictional  boundaries  of  the  other  State  as  said 
boundary  is  determined  by  the  1963  “Interstate  Compact  Defining  the 
Boundary  Between  the  States  of  Arizona  and  California.”  The 
document  should  acknowledge  the  State  of  California's  claims  to  the 
historic  bed.  Also,  the  CSLC  should  be  consulted  with  regard  to  all 
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specific  plans  or  projects  involving  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  present  bed 
of  the  Colorado  River  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  they 
might  impact  California's  ownership.  (Letter  38) 

Comment: 

A brief  discussion  of  the  historical  background  of  the  administrative 
structure  that  was  established  to  manage  this  area,  resulting  in  the 
exclusion  of  the  California  side  of  the  River  from  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  would  be  worthy  of  inclusion  in  your  planning 
document.  (Letter  156) 

Response: 

As  required  by  BLM policy,  the  LHFO  has  coordinated  with  the  State  of 
California  by  providing  several  California  agencies  with  copies  of  the 
DRMP/DEIS.  BLM  is  also  aware  of  the  federal  court  ruling  concerning 
land  ownership  under  navigable  water,  etc.  Accordingly,  prior  to  the 
disposal  of  federal  property,  BLM  conducts  a title  search  to  ensure  that 
BLM  has  a clear  title.  If  during  this  research  the  LHFO  determines  that 
California  or  any  other  party  may  have  a claim,  it  notifies  the  parties. 
Moreover,  BLM  requires  that  the  public  and  government  agencies  be 
notified  of  any  proposed  disposal  of  public  land. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  notify  Arizona  and  California  State  wildlife  management 
agencies  of  wildfires. 


Comment: 

We  recommend  that  the  California  and  Arizona  State  wildlife 
management  agencies  are  added  to  the  list  of  coordination  once  a fire 
starts  and  any  impacts  to  other  wildlife  species  need  to  be  addressed. 
(Letter  125) 

Response:  The  state  wildlife  agencies  will  be  added  to  our  notification  list  along 

with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

To  notify  San  Bernardino  County  of  changes  to  the  Final  RMP/EIS, 
prior  to  publication. 


Comment: 

We  do  request  that  if  there  are  any  changes  in  the  plan  brought  about 
through  either  public  comment  of  further  environmental  review,  that  you 
review  the  changes  with  [San  Bernardino]  County  officials  in  advance 
of  publication  of  the  Final  Plan  and  FEIS.  (Letter  156) 

Response:  There  were  no  changes  specific  to  San  Bernardino  County  between  the 

DRMP/DEIS  and  PRMP/FEIS. 
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Public  Concern  52: 

The  LHFO  should  acknowledge  support  for  designation  of 
ACEC. 


Response: 

Proposed  ACEC  were  evaluated  against  the  relevance  and  importance 
criteria.  BLM  appreciates  all  public  comments  on  these  important 
lands. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

In  the  Black  Mountain  Ecosystem  to  ensure  long-term 
conservation  of  wildlife  species  and  habitat. 


Comment: 

The  Department  [AZGFD]  would  like  to  reiterate  our  support  for  the 
Bullhead  Bajada  Natural  and  Cultural  ACEC  (BLM  draft  RMP,  pages 
2-155,  3-53  and  Map  2-63).  We  believe  the  high-quality  tortoise  habitat 
warrants  this  designation,  and  is  an  important  step  towards  tong-term 
tortoise  conservation  in  the  Black  Mountain  Ecosystem.  (Letter  182) 

Response: 

The  LHFO  acknowledges  the  support  for  designation  of  an  ACEC.  The 
designation  of  the  Bullhead  Bajada  ACEC  will  help  to  ensure  long-term 
conservation  of  wildlife  species  and  habitat  in  the  Black  Mountain 
ecosystem  that  is  within  the  LHFO  boundary. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

To  maintain  and  protect  natural  areas. 


Comment: 

The  creation  of  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  (ACEC)  to 
protect  important  places  and  resources  in  the  planning  area  is  especially 
important  to  maintain  natural  conditions.  (Letter  206) 

Response: 

The  LHFO  acknowledges  support  for  designation  of  ACEC  to  maintain 
and  protect  natural  areas.  The  objective  of  such  designation  is  to 
identify  areas  to  protect  and  to  prevent  irreparable  damage  to  fish  or 
wildlife  resources  and  other  natural  systems  or  processes. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

To  maintain  wilderness  characteristics. 


Comment: 

The  ACEC  allocation  for  Crossman  Peak  is  an  excellent  part  of  the 
preferred  alternative  as  it  protects  most  wilderness  characteristics. 
(Letter  216) 
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Response: 

Comments  noted.  No  change  has  been  made  to  the  PRMP/FEIS.  The 
proposed  Crossman  Peak  Scenic  AC  EC  does  incorporate  lands 
inventoried  for  wilderness  characteristics.  See  the  response  to  PC  34. 

Public  Concern  53: 

The  LHFO  should  address  effects  of  nomination  and 
designation  of  back  country  byways. 


Comment: 

Please  describe  more  fully  how  the  byways  are  nominated  and 
subsequently  designated.  Please  clarify,  and  indicate  the  timeline  for 
this  to  occur.  (Letter  125) 

Comment: 

At  this  time  due  to  possible  adverse  effects,  I would  strongly  encourage 
LHFO  to  not  designate  any  new  backcountry  byways.  (Letter  163) 

Response: 

The  PRMP/FEIS  does  not  nominate  or  designate  hack  country’  byways. 
The  plan  identifies  roads  that  would  he  available  for  BLM  and  its 
partners  to  nominate  as  part  of  the  Back  Countiy  Byway  program. 
Nominations  would  be  made  according  to  procedures  laid  out  in  BLM’s 
Handbook  8357-1,  "By'ways,  ” and  would  be  subject  to  the  NEPA 
process.  “The  entire  byway  designation,  planning,  and  management 
process  must  be  a partnership  effort  from  start  to  finish  ” (page  1-3 
835  7-1).  Different  partners  and/or  stakeholders  have  expressed  support 
of  all  roads  identified  in  the  PRMP/FEIS  as  possible  hack  country^ 
byways. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  evaluate  if  the  byway  is  consistent  with  SRMA  designations. 


Comment: 

How  does  a Back  Country  By-Way  fit  into  an  undeveloped  SRMA,  with 
restrictive  Niche  and  Management  Objective  language.  (Letter  125) 

Response: 

The  PRMP/FEIS  has  not  been  changed.  BLM’s  Handbook  8357-1, 
“Byways,  ” states  as  one  of  its  objectives:  “Enhance  the  opportunities 
for  the  American  public  to  see  and  enjoy  the  unique  scenic  and  historic 
opportunities  on  public  lands.  ” Another  objective  is  to  enhance  the 
visitors  ’ recreation  experience  and  communicate  the  multiple-use 
management  messages  through  interpretive  media.  Both  objectives  also 
meet  the  objectives  for  the  SRMAs  and  ERMA  in  which  the  identified 
roads  are  located. 
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Sub  Concern  B: 

To  evaluate  the  impacts  of  increased  human  visitation  on  wildlife, 
cultural  resources,  and  BLM  staffing  needs. 


Comment: 

Page  2-67/68:  BLM  is  proposing  a Back  Country  Byway  in  the 
Plomosa  Mountains  YVRGC  [Yuma  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club]  is 
adamantly  opposed  to  this  and  any  new  BCB’s  that  go  through 
important  wildlife  habitats  and/or  movement  corridors.  We  believe  that 
these  designations  would  increase  traffic  and  public  use  of  these  areas 
and  result  in  adverse  impacts  to  wildlife.  (Letter  205) 

Comment: 

We  must  object  to  the  creation  of  any  “by-ways”  as  they  are  certain  to 
increase  human  visitation  and  human  disturbance  of  wildlife  along  their 
course.  (Letter  164) 

Comment: 

Plomosa  Byway  would  cross  bighorn  sheep  habitat.  The  Department 
[AZGFD]  is  very  concerned  because  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  bighorn 
sheep  population.  Because  the  byways  are  marketed  nationally,  it  is 
likely  that  increased  visitor  use  and  access  could  impact,  directly  or 
indirectly  the  populations  of  bighorn  sheep.  (Letter  125) 

Response: 

The  PRMP/FEIS  has  not  been  changed.  BLM’s  Handbook  8357-1, 
"Byways,  ” states  as  one  of  its  objectives:  "Manage  visitor  use  along 
the  byway  to  minimize  impacts  to  the  environment  and  to  provide 
protection  for  the  visitor.  ” Back  country^  byways  would  be  only  one  of 
the  many  influences  increasing  visitation  to  public  lands.  As  a 
management  tool,  interpretation  can  minimize  negative  impacts  on 
resources  from  growing  visitation. 

Public  Concern  54: 

The  LHFO  should  extend  the  comment  period. 


Comment: 

We  respectfully  request  that  proposals  to  restrict  more  areas  of  the 
LHFO’s  public  lands  be  subjected  to  more  intense  scrutiny  from  all 
interested  parties  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  The  local 
communities  affected  and  involved  by  these  changes  should  be  kept 
better  informed  (and  given  more  time  to  respond)  than  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past.  Special  interest  groups  from  out  of  the  areas  should  be  heard 
but  with  the  perspective  that  they  are  not  as  closely  affected  as  the 
residents  and  regular  patrons  of  these  public  facilities  and  resources. 
Recreational,  economic,  and  governmental  representatives  from  the 
communities  surrounded  by  federal  public  lands  should  be  given 
precedence  in  these  discussions.  (Letter  179) 
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Comment: 

The  LHFO  of  the  BLM  took  four  years  to  prepare  the  Draft  Resource 
Management  Plan.  Draft  documents  were  to  be  available  to  the  public 
by  early  September  2005.  They  were  not  available  until  late 
September.... we  feel  a three  month  written  comment  period  is  not 
adequate.  Many  of  the  organizations,  businesses,  and  individuals  that 
will  be  affected  by  the  final  plan  can  not  devote  the  time  and  resources 
necessary  to  adequately  review  and  respond  to  the  draft  in  such  a limited 
time  frame.  This  short  response  time  line  creates  an  unfair  advantage 
for  those  special  interests  that  have  the  resources  and  paid  staff  to 
develop  their  response  in  a relatively  short  time  frame.  We  recommend 
a written  response  time  of  a minimum  of  six  months.  (Letter  203) 

Response: 

The  90-day  comment  period  is  established  by  federal  regulations  and 
BLM  cannot  change  this  duration.  The  comment  period  closure  date 
was  adjusted  to  90  days  after  the  document  became  available  for  public 
review.  The  public  and  interested  parties  were  given  notification 
equally,  and  all  comments  have  been  received  and  given  equal 
consideration  for  federal  land  management  planning. 

Public  Concern  55: 

The  LHFO  should  modify  public  meeting  procedures. 


Response: 

Procedures  for  public  meetings  are  established  by  BLM  management  to 
receive  optimum  response  from  the  public  in  an  efficient,  fair,  and 
orderlv  manner. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  provide  additional  notification  and  to  occur  after  working  hours. 


Comment: 

Meeting  not  well  announced-meeting  time  of  day  set  up  so  working 
people  could  not  attend.  (Letter  14) 

Response: 

Notification  for  the  first  meeting  held  at  the  Salome  location  yielded  an 
attendance  of  90  at  the  afternoon  meeting.  In  response  to  requests  at 
that  meeting,  a second  meeting  was  scheduled  for  an  evening  a week 
later;  60  to  70  people  attended. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

To  address  local  issues  instead  of  the  whole  RMP  area. 


Comment: 

Presentation  should  address  the  local  issues  rather  than  total  area.  This 
is  very  important.  (Letter  15) 
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Response: 

The  LHFO  area  comprises  more  than  1.3  million  acres  of  federal  lands 
and  resources.  BLM programs  and  issues  cross  local  boundaries  and 
interface  with  concerns  in  multiple  areas.  At  each  meeting  location, 
specialists  were  available  to  discuss  provisions  in  the  plan  as  they 
related  to  the  local  area. 

Public  Concern  56: 

The  LHFO  should  minimize  the  disposal  or  exchange  of 
lands. 


Comment: 

Please  don't  sell  any  environmentally  sensitive  lands.  (Letter  1 16) 

Comment: 

I need  to  emphasize  a conservative  approach  to  releasing  lands  for 
development.  This  does  generally  apply  to  broad  categories  of  mining, 
minerals,  and  roadway  right  of  way  as  well.  (Letter  142) 

Response: 

The  LHFO  has  reviewed  the  public  comments  concerning  the  disposal  of 
public  lands  in  the  DRMP/DEIS.  Based  on  these  comments  and  BLM’ s 
criteria  for  land  disposal,  the  LHFO  has  adjusted  the  disposal  list.  This 
list  appears  in  the  Summary  section  that  describes  the  changes  between 
the  DRMP/DEIS  and  the  PRMP/FEIS. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

Because  parcel  27  R13W  contains  visual  resource  qualities. 


Comment: 

Because  of  the  concept  of  successful  visual  resource  management  and 
faulty  reasoning  behind  the  sale,  we  believe  that  removal  of  parcel  27 
(R13W)  from  BLM  protection  and  stewardship  would  be  a critical  and 
grievous  error.  We  believe  that  unobstructed  view  of  this  wilderness 
must  continue  to  remain  a continuing  source  of  beauty  and  inspiration. 
(Letter  35) 

Response: 

The  La  Paz  County  Commissioners  and  residents  of  Salome  and  Wenden 
have  requested  that  BLM  identify  land  for  community  expansion.  The 
sections  to  the  east,  west,  and  south,  including  the  SWl/4  of  Section  27, 
already  belong  to  either  private  parties  or  the  State  of  Arizona. 
Accordingly,  the  LHFO  identified  this  land  for  disposal  for  the  benefit  of 
the  residents  of  La  Paz  County.  The  comment  letter  claims  that 
identifying  this  land  for  disposal  will  negatively  affect  BLM’s 
management  of  visual  resources  in  this  area.  The  LHFO  reviewed  the 
Visual  Resource  Management  maps  of  the  DRMP/DEIS.  Currently  the 
public  land  in  section  27  has  a Class  III  rating  and  under  the 
PRMP/DEIS  will  have  a Class  IV  rating.  These  ratings  allow  the  BLM 
to  authorize  projects  such  as  roads,  power  lines,  pipelines,  water 
towers,  wastewater  treatment  facilities,  parks  etc.  It  should  be  noted 
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that  neither  of  these  ratings  precludes  BLMfrotn  disposing  of  this  land. 
To  allow  for  community  expansion,  the  LHFO  will  therefore  list  it  as 
available  for  disposal  in  the  PRMP/FEIS 


Sub  Concern  B: 

Because  it  will  deprive  the  area  of  recreational  and  gem  and 
mineral  collection  opportunities. 

Comment:  Disposal  or  “swapping”  of  public  lands  is  proposed  in  the  RMP.  We  are 

concerned  that  indiscriminate  trading  of  public  lands  within  the  LHFO 
area  will  deprive  area  residents  and  our  many  visitors  of  resources  now 
being  used  for  recreational  hobby  and  collecting  purposes.  The 
economical  impact  of  that  kind  of  recreational  activity,  is  significant  to 
the  local  economy.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  such  land  disposal  or 
exchange  within  the  LHFO  area  because  of  poor  past  experiences  with 
that  process.  We  also  have  a large  segment  of  public  lands  adjacent  to 
BLM  lands  that  are  in  the  Arizona  State  Land  Trust,  and  already 
available  to  the  highest  bidder.  Should  a proposal  be  made  for  BLM 
land  sales  or  exchanges,  we  respectfully  request  that  public  hearings  be 
held  on  that  proposal  and  that  it  be  thoroughly  publicized  before  any 
action  is  taken.  And  again,  that  the  local  communities  be  involved  in 
the  process.  (Letter  179) 

Response:  The  amount  of  land  (approximately  56,000  acres)  listed  for  disposal 

under  the  Proposed  Plan  is  only  a small  portion  of  the  total  amount  of 
public  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  LHFO.  Thus  the  opportunities 
for  recreational  and  gem  and  mineral  collection  will  remain. 


Sub  Concern  C: 

To  protect  important  Sonoran  Desert  tortoise  habitat. 

Comment:  The  Department  [AZGFD]  is  unclear  on  why  or  for  what  purpose  the 

area  of  approximately  15,000  acres  is  proposed  for  disposal  (this  should 
be  indicated  within  the  document),  south  of  Bullhead  City.  It  is 
contiguous  with  other  BLM  lands  to  the  east,  and  provides  important 
habitat  for  desert  tortoise.  Recent  surveys  have  indicated  that  tortoise 
are  actively  using  this  area,  and  that  it  contains  a noted  high  native  plant 
species  component  (pers.  comm.  Steve  Goodman,  Region  III  Nongame 
Biologist).  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  disposal  of  these  lands  would 
be  contrary  to  BLM  policy  and  objectives  specific  to  conservation  of 
desert  tortoise.  Desert  tortoise  are  a BLM  and  state  listed  sensitive 
species,  one  of  the  criterion  to  list  a species  as  a priority  species. 
Additional  species-specific  prescriptions  (2-105)  are  also  listed.  As 
described  on  Pg.  3-32,  “Federal  land  management  agencies  are 
mandated  to  manage  special  status  species  so  that  they  should  not  need 
to  be  listed  under  ESA  in  the  future.”  The  Department  would  support 
retaining  this  area  to  retain  the  overall  viability  of  the  population  of 
desert  tortoise,  and  to  provide  some  buffer  of  use  closer  to  other  quality 
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populations  centers  and  habitats.  It  is  extremely  important  to  conserve 
the  full  ecosystem  from  the  bajadas  to  the  mountains.  If  there  are  other 
purposes  proposed  for  this  land  for  disposal  (R&PP  lease,  for  example), 
please  coordinate  with  the  department  for  any  management 
recommendations.  (Letter  125) 

Response:  BLM  met  jointly  with  AZGFD  and  ADOT  to  discuss  their  comments  on 

the  DEIS.  LFHO  staff  listened  to  AZGFD  concerns  regarding  the  need 
to  conduct  additional  studies  jbcusing  on  the  Mojave  tortoise.  ADOT 
had  concerns  for  lands  listed  for  disposal  along  their  corridor  for  the 
realignment  of  SR  95.  At  this  meeting  the  ADOT  representative  asked 
that  BLM  remove  the  lands  listed  for  disposal  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  corridor.  ADOT  was  concerned  that  if  BLM  sold  the  land  prior  to 
their  receiving  ROWs  for  the  realignment  project  that  they  would  have 
to  purchase  easements  from  private  parties.  This  requirement  would 
significantly  increase  the  cost  of  the  realignment  project.  With  the 
information  provided  by  both  agencies,  the  LHFO  adjusted  the  land 
disposal  list  in  the  PRMP/FEIS. 


Sub  Concern  D: 

To  protect  habitat  for  burrowing  owls  and  kit  foxes  in  the  area  near 

Black  Mountain. 

Comment:  Initial  surveys  in  and  around  the  proposed  ACEC  and  proposed  area  of 

disposal  have  documented  quality  occupied  habitat  for  burrowing  owls 
and  kit  foxes.  Surveys  for  these  species  will  continue  in  2006. 

(Letter  182) 

Response:  The  removal  of  land  so  that  AZGFD  can  study  desert  tortoise  will 

benefit  burrowing  owls  and  kit  foxes. 


Public  Concern  57: 

The  LHFO  should  provide  additional  information  in  the 
final  RMP/EIS. 

Response:  For  the  PRMP/FEIS,  BLM  incorporated  relevant  and  applicable 

additional  information  that  was  presented  by  the  public,  the 
Cooperating  Agencies,  or  LHFO  staff. 
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Sub  Concern  A: 

To  clarify  why  previously  submitted  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  nominations  are  being  re-evaluated. 


Comment: 

Page  2-22,  why  are  all  previously  submitted  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  (NRHP)  nominations  being  evaluated  and  only  those 
“that  merit  listing”  would  be  resubmitted.  What  is  the  purpose?  Who 
will  determine  what  listings  are  meritorious?  No  mention  is  made  of 
consulting  with  tribes  on  new  or  resubmitted  tribal  resource 
nominations.  This  must  be  required.  (Letter  229) 

Response: 

Some  of  the  sites  previously  submitted  for  nomination  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  but  not  listed,  are  on  lands  not  administered 
by  BLM  and  will  be  re-evaluated  in  cooperation  with  the  landowners. 
BLMwill  share  information  with  the  owners  of  the  sites  and  assist  in 
submitting  nominations  for  them  at  the  owners ' request.  BLM  will  also 
re-evaluate  previously  submitted  nominations  to  determine  whether  the 
sites  still  meet  the  National  Register  criteria  and  the  nominations  meet 
current  standards. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

To  revise  the  cultural  resources  section  to  include  culturally 
significant  areas  where  significance  is  not  derived  from  use. 


Comment: 

The  Description  of  Alternatives  section  for  Cultural  Resources  (page  2- 
12)  focuses  too  much  on  sites  versus  areas.  It  also  focuses  too  much  on 
use  per  se  versus  the  belief  that  some  areas  are  so  important  and  sacred 
in  their  own  right  and  are  supposed  to  just  be  left  alone.  Their 
significance  is  not  derived  from  use.  (Letter  229) 

Response: 

Several  areas  of  significant  cultural  resources  (ACEC  and  SCRMAs) 
have  been  identified  in  the  plan.  All  cultural  resources  have  uses, 
although  not  all  should  be  used  in  the  same  way.  Categorizing  cultural 
resources  according  to  their  potential  uses  allows  managers  to  make 
decisions  about  what  needs  to  be  protected,  and  when  or  how  use  should 
be  authorized.  The  significance  of  a cultural  resource,  including  its 
significance  in  the  context  of  the  NRHP,  is  refected  in  the  use  or  uses  to 
which  it  is  allocated.  Allocation  of  sites  or  areas  by  use  is  mandated  by 
BLM  Manual  8110.4. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

To  discuss  effects  to  cultural  resources  caused  by  increased 
public  use  and  to  include  measures  to  prevent  these  effects. 


Comment: 

Page  4-63  mentions  that  the  preferred  alternative  has  the  potential  to 
cause  impacts  to  cultural  resources  from  increased  visitation  due  to 
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allocation  of  nine  sites  to  public  use.  More  explanation  of  this 
allocation  is  needed  as  well  as  consideration  of  specific  measures  to 
prevent  such  impacts.  (Letter  229) 

Response:  All  sites  allocated  to  Public  Use  will  he  monitored  for  impacts  of 

visitation.  Appropriate  mitigation  measures  will  be  developed  as 
necessary’.  The  Administrative  Actions  identified  include  implementing 
procedures  for  systematic  monitoring  of  all  sites  developed  or 
authorized  for  public  visitation.  Any  impacts  identified  as  a result  of 
this  monitoring  will  be  addressed  through  appropriate  mitigation. 


Sub  Concern  D: 

To  evaluate  lands  with  riparian/wetland  values  for  Lower  Colorado 
River  Multi  Species  Conservation  Plan  value/use  prior  to  assigning 
RMP  prescriptions. 

Comment:  Page  4-142,  lands  with  riparian/wetland  values  should  be  evaluated  for 

MSCP  value/use  prior  to  disposal  or  other  potentially  conflicting  RMP 
prescriptions.  (Letter  180) 

Response:  As  a cooperating  agency  for  the  MSCP,  the  LHFO  is  required  to 

evaluate  lands  with  riparian/wetland  values. 


Sub  Concern  E: 

To  clarify  if  the  prohibition  of  vending  operations  would  include 

guided  hunts. 

Comment:  Would  the  prohibition  of  vending  operations  and  concession  leases 

include  prohibition  of  guided  hunts?  (Letter  125) 

Response:  An  operator  may  apply  for  a Special  Recreation  Permit  (SRP)  for 

hunting  or  guiding  at  any  time.  The  application  will  he  analyzed 
through  the  NEPA  and  SRP  evaluation,  as  well  as  other  processes  to 
determine  authorization  or  rejection  of  the  activity.  Further,  the 
granting  of  an  SRP  is  a discretionary  action  by  BLM  management. 


Sub  Concern  F: 

To  mention  participation  efforts  with  the  Bill  Williams  Corridor 
Steering  Committee. 

Comment:  Although  the  RMP  boundary  includes  the  Bill  Williams  River  up  to  and 

including  Alamo  Lake,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  BLM’s  participation 
in  the  Bill  Williams  River  Corridor  Steering  Committee.  (Letter  180) 
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Response:  BLM  officially  became  a member  of  this  Bill  Williams  River 

conservation  group  in  January’  2005,  after  this  document  was  drafted. 
However,  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  DRMP/DEIS  was  developed 
in  harmony  with  the  goals  of  that  cooperative  partnership  group,  and 
consistent  with  wilderness  and  wild  and  scenic  river  designations  that 
guide  BLM  management  of  those  public  land  river  reaches. 


Sub  Concern  G: 

To  require  coordination  with  ADOT  and  FHWA  concerning  fence 
types  for  interstate  and  state  routes. 

Comment:  Decisions  on  fence  types  for  interstate  and  state  routes  must  involve  the 

Federal  Highway  Administration  (FHWA)  and  ADOT.  ADOT  requests 
the  incorporation  of  additional  language  into  the  document  that  requires 
coordination  between  ADOT,  FHWA,  and  the  BLM  to  discuss  any 
BLM  proposed  fencing  modifications  (including  funding)  on  ADOT 
easements.  In  addition,  copies  of  details  depicting  the  BLM  fence 
standard  are  respectfully  requested.  When  sending  the  fence  standard 
details,  please  also  clarify  whether  or  not  the  details  apply  to  all  BLM 
Arizona  field  offices.  (Letter  224) 


Response:  BLM  has  entered  into  an  MOV  with  FHWA  to  coordinate  projects;  this 

MOU  is  carried  down  to  LHFO.  Moreover,  LHFO  has  frequent 
coordination  meetings  with  ADOT,  during  which  fencing  can  be 
discussed. 


Sub  Concern  H: 

To  include  USGS  National  Geochemical  Surveys  for  determining 
which  trace  elements  are  in  the  RMA. 


Comment:  Though  it  is  realized  that  the  current  draft  RMP  is  generic,  the  USGS 

National  Geochemical  Survey  database  might  be  a useful  tool  to  better 
detennine  which  trace  elements  are  present  in  the  Regional  Management 
Area.  Spatial  trace  element  and  mineral  resources  data  are  available 
online  at  http://tin.er.usgs.gov/geochem.  From  the  database,  assayed 
trace  elements,  such  as  arsenic,  cadmium,  lead,  selenium,  and  zinc,  and 
their  concentrations  can  be  identified  for  the  area.  (Letter  115) 

Response:  This  source  of  information  has  been  incorporated  into  the  Minerals 

section  of  Chapter  3 in  the  PRMP/FFIS. 
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Sub  Concern  I: 

To  include  additional  social  and  economic  data. 


Comment: 

If  modifications  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  approved  regional 
electric  system  components  (Extra  High  Voltage  (EHV)  and  sub- 
transmission) located  within  the  Management  Area  be  required  as  part 
of  this  RMP,  we  would  request  a full  disclosure  of  social  and  economic 
impacts  of  said  required  modifications  also  be  included  in  the  RMP. 
(Letter  150) 

Comment: 

Want  data  to  be  used  in  EIS  Economic  and  Sociological  Land  Use 
Survey  Summary  McMullen  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce  “Heart  of 
the  Arizona  Outback”  December  9,  2003.  (Letter  128) 

Response: 

The  Preferred  Alternative  provides  flexibility  in  addressing  use 
authorization  for  utility  ROWs,  leases,  and  permits.  Some  areas  of 
concern  or  those  requiring  particular  management  may  he  unavailable 
for  use  for  additional  utility  ROWs,  leases,  and  permits.  These  areas 
and  other  areas  that  are  available  for  additional  utility  ROWs,  leases, 
and  permits  are  identified  in  the  LHFO  DRMP/DEIS  (see  Map  2-14 
‘‘Utility/Transportation  Corridors  and  Communication  Sites  Proposed 
Plan  and  Alternative  4,  and  related  text).  Discussion  of  the  social  and 
economic  impacts  of  Use  Authorizations  can  be  found  in  Chapter  4, 
Environmental  Consequences,  in  the  section:  Impacts  on 
Socioeconomic  Resources,  from  Lands  and  Realty  Management,  Use 
Authorizations.  Additional  discussion  of  the  requested  ‘full  disclosure 
of  social  and  economic  ” impacts  would  and  could  only  occur  in  the 
context  of  a specific  application/request  for  an  additional  utility  ROW, 
land  use  lease,  or  special  use  permit  in  conjunction  with  applicable 
laws,  land  use  policies,  permitting  procedures,  etc.,  that  apply  to  the 
LHFO. 

Sub  Concern  J: 

To  consider  all  48  heritage  resource  sites  under  each  alternative. 


Comment: 

Tables  2-4  and  E-2  show  different  numbers  of  heritage  resource  sites 
being  considered  under  each  alternative.... We  believe  that  all  48  sites 
should  be  examined  under  each  alternative;  currently,  Alternative  2 is 
the  only  alternative  to  do  this.  (Alternative  3 considers  only  41  sites  and 
Alternative  4 and  5 both  mention  only  43  sites.  (Letter  77) 
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Response: 

Sites  identified  for  Conservation  for  Future  Use,  Traditional  Use,  or 
Public  Use  in  Alternative  2 (a  total  of  48)  are  also  allocated  to  use 
categories  under  the  remaining  alternatives.  Sites  not  specifically 
allocated  to  Conservation  for  Future  Use,  Traditional  Use,  or  Public 
Use  have  been  allocated  to  Scientific  Use.  Some  sites  allocated  to 
Scientific  Use  are  also  allocated  to  Experimental  Use. 

Public  Concern  58: 

The  LHFO  should  not  restrict  hunting,  shooting,  and 


fishing. 

Comment: 

Please  keep  [AZ  BLM  land]  open  to  hunters  and  recreational  activities. 
(Letter  52) 

Comment: 

Please  do  not  restrict  BLM  land  that  is  currently  available  to  hunting  and 
recreational  shooting.  (Letter  50) 

Response: 

BLM  as  a federal  agency  does  not  license  hunting  and  fishing;  therefore 
w'e  do  not  allocate,  issue  permits,  or  restrict  the  taking  of  game.  These 
activities  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
California.  However,  BLM  does  manage  access  to  the  public  lands. 
Access  will  be  established  with  full  participation  of  AZOF D and  CDFG. 
Recreational  shooting  sports  are  subject  to  both  access  and  public 
safety  concerns.  All  forms  of  appropriate  public-land-dependent 
recreation,  including  the  shooting  sports,  are  a national  priority  for 
BLM. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

Because  hunting  assists  in  wildlife  population  management. 


Comment: 

I would  like  to  voice  my  opinion  on  Hunter  Access  to  BLM  property,  as 
with  any  plan  for  land  management  there  are  certain  species  that  must  be 
monitored  and  controlled  by  hunters.  (Letter  143) 

Response: 

This  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  of  Arizona  and  California. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

And  should  maintain/expand  the  firing  range  at  SARA  Park. 


Comment: 

We  support  the  hunting  and  shooting  sports.  We  use  the  range  at  Sara 
park. . ..This  range  is  important  to  us  and  other  seniors  we  shoot  with  as 
it  gives  us  a safe  and  accessible  place  to  use  our  firearms.  (Letter  120) 
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Comment: 

I believe  that  shooting  sports  ranges  or  future  range  sites  be  allowed  to 
develop  and  expand.  (Letter  107) 

Response: 

Lake  Havasu  City  submitted  an  amended  Plan  of  Development  in  which 
it  proposed  to  improve  and  expand  the  firing  range.  BLM  approved  the 
plan  in  December  2005  under  the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act. 
Commenter  is  advised  to  contact  the  City. 

Public  Concern  59: 

The  LHFO  should  maintain  the  disposal  status  for  lands 
identified  in  the  RMP/EIS. 


Response: 

The  LHFO  has  reviewed  the  public  comments  concerning  the  disposal  of 
public  lands  in  the  DRMP/DEIS.  Based  on  these  comments,  the  LHFO 
has  adjusted  the  disposal  list  to  include  additional  land  for  disposal  and 
to  remove  land  identified  for  disposal  in  the  DRMP/DEIS,  as  specified 
in  the  Summary'  section  that  describes  changes  between  the 
DRMP/DEIS  and  the  PRMP/FEIS. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

Including  T15N  R19W;  Sec.  6;  lots  1 thru  6;  S1/2,  NE  SENW, 
E1/2SW,  SE  and  that  the  “sale  or  exchange”  designation  not  be 


added. 

Comment: 

The  Lake  Havasu  Field  Office  Draft  Resource  Management  Plan  and 
Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  shows  this  property  as  available 
for  disposal,  sale,  or  exchange  (RMP  page  G-9,  Item  38).  We  request 
that  the  current  “disposal  for  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes”  status  be 
maintained  for  T15N  R19W;  Sec.  6;  Lots  1 through  6;  Sl/2,  NE  SENW, 
E1/2SW,  SE  and  that  the  “sale  or  exchange”  designation  not  be  added. 
(Letter  204) 

Comment: 

Request  to  maintain  the  current  “disposal  for  RP&P”  status  for  T15N 
R19W;  Sec.  6;  Lots  1 through  6;  Sl/2,  NE  SENW,  E1/2SW,  SE.  While 
it  appears  that  Lake  Havasu  City  is  surrounded  by  vacant  land,  finding  a 
parcel  that  meets  all  these  criteria  is  a challenge.  After  much 
consideration,  the  HFHE  [Havasu  Foundation  for  Higher  Education]  has 
identified  a section  of  BLM  land  in  the  Havasu  Heights  area  as  the  best 
option  for  developing  a full  residential  university  campus.  The  property 
is  588.82  acres  that  is  presently  available  and  suitable  for  building.  This 
BLM  land  is  located  just  east  of  Arizona  Highway  95  and  approximately 
6 miles  north  of  the  airport.  (Legal  description:  Township  Gila  and  Salt 
River  Meridian,  Arizona;  T15N  R19W;  Sec.  6;  Lots  1 through  6;  Sl/2 
NE,  SENW,  E1/2SW,SE).  We  refer  to  this  property  as  “Section  6.” 
(Letter  204) 
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Response:  The  Yuma  RMP  does  not  identify  this  land  for  use  only  for  R&PP 

purposes;  therefore  this  land  is  currently  also  available  for  sale  and 
exchange.  The  PRMP/FEIS  will  cany  forth  the  decision  of  the  Yuma 
RMP. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

Including  the  160  acres  proposed  for  disposal  in  the  RMP/EIS 

along  the  Needles  highway. 

Comment:  We  appreciate  that  the  BLM  has  reflected  the  land  disposition  proposal 

of  the  County's  Department  of  Public  Works  for  1 60  acres  of  potential 
public  sale  along  the  Needles  highway  north  of  the  City  of  Needles.  We 
urge  that  that  proposal  remain  in  the  final  plan.  (Letter  156) 

Response:  The  LHFO  will  cany  this  proposed  action  forw'ard  from  the 

DRMP/DEIS  to  the  PRMP/FEIS. 

Public  Concern  60: 

The  LHFO  should  consider  the  effects  associated  with 
recreational  activities  near  residential  areas. 


Comment:  We  are  all  aware  of  the  BLM's  limited  resources  for  enforcement 

personnel.  However,  open-space  areas  contiguous  to  developed 
neighborhoods  certainly  receive  a much  higher  number  of  users  than 
more  remote  settings.  A case-in-point  in  the  area  above  Bison  Blvd.  and 
Paseo  De  Oro.  This  access  invites  uses  that  are  detrimental  to 
neighborhoods  as  well  as  the  native  desert  habitat.  I personally  have 
spent  numerous  hours  picking  up  trash  and  debris  that  have  been 
dumped.  This  type  of  abuse,  as  the  BLM  is  well  aware,  occurs  on  a 
daily  basis.  Firearms  use  and  its  proximity  to  occupied  structures  needs 
to  be  amended  and  enforced.  Another  concern  is  the  OHV  use  that  does 
not  stay  on  established  trails.  Last  winter  and  spring  saw  record  rainfall 
in  the  desert.  Off  road  vehicles  set  a new  high  in  carving  out  new  trails 
throughout  the  desert.  In  addition  to  habitat  damage,  there  is  a very  real 
safety  issue  as  more  and  more  of  these  vehicles  race  up  and  down  paved 
City  and  County  streets  on  their  way  to  open  space  where  they  operate 
their  vehicles  at  speeds  that  are  in  excess  of  the  law.  Something  should 
be  done  to  address  the  control  and  enforcement  of  these  problems. 

(Letter  176) 

Response:  BLM  has  jurisdiction  only  over  federally  owned  public  lands  within  the 

planning  area.  When  public  lands  are  adjacent  to  residential  areas,  our 
policy  is  to  attempt  coordination  with  landowners  to  consider  their 
concerns.  Public  lands  and  residential  areas  are  often  buffered  by  other 
private  lands  or  lands  administered  by  other  agencies.  One  goal  of  this 
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plan  is  to  establish  working  groups  oj  landowners  and  local  agencies  to 
work  in  partnership  to  improve  management  for  all  in  these 
urhan/suhurban  interface  areas. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  address  safety  and  noise  issues  related  to  shooting  activities. 


Comment: 

1 have  reported  the  shooting  that  goes  on  in  this  area  on  numerous 
occasions.  Each  time  I am  shuffled  between  BLM  and  City  as  to  whose 
jurisdiction  this  area  is  actually  in.  Neither  taking  responsibility  nor 
control.  The  shooting  is  almost  continuous  throughout  the  day  and  often 
well  into  the  night.  They  are  not  only  using  the  area  for  target  practice 
for  handguns,  we  have  also  heard  many  high-powered  discharges  that 
include  fully  automatic  machineguns  and  occasionally  dynamite 
explosions  or  what  sounds  like  mortars.  (Letter  168) 

Comment: 

Regulations  for  firearm  use  and  the  proximity  to  occupied  structures 
needs  to  be  reviewed,  amended,  and  enforced  though.  I realize  that  the 
BLM  has  limited  resources  for  enforcement  personnel.  However,  open- 
space  areas  bordering  neighborhoods  without  a doubt  receive  a much 
higher  number  of  users  than  more  remote  settings.  This  access  invites 
uses  that  are  detrimental  to  neighborhoods  as  well  as  the  native  desert 
habitat.  A case-in-point  is  the  area  above  Bison  Blvd.  and  Paso  de  Oro 
where  shooting  is  constant  and  trash  and  debris  is  dumped  on  a daily 
basis.  (Letter  191) 

Response: 

Shooting  sports  near  residential  areas  are  often  conducted  on  lands 
within  the  city  limits;  BLM  has  no  jurisdiction  over  such  activities. 

When  shooting  sports  occur  on  public  lands,  BLM  conducts  law 
en  forcement  patrols  on  an  infrequent  basis  and  BLM  supports  state  law 
and  local  ordinances  regarding  shooting  sports.  At  the  time  of  the 
occurrence,  complainants  should  contact  their  local  law  enforcement 
authorities. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

To  address  issues  related  to  RV  use. 


Comment: 

We  would  like  to  see  the  areas  [of  high  RV  use]  closed  and  moved 
further  out  of  town  in  fear  that  BLM  will  cave  to  political  pressure  from 
the  AARP  to  turn  it  into  another  LTVA.  (Letter  177) 

Comment: 

The  number  of  RV  users  is  steadily  increasing  along  the  North  and 
South  side  of  town.  A large  concern  has  questioned  how  their  trash  and 
gray  water/waste  water  is  disposed  of?  (Letter  177) 
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Response:  As  a multiple-use  agency,  BLM  is  required  by  law  to  consider  and 

support  all  forms  of  environmentally  appropriate  public-lands- 
dependent  outdoor  recreation.  The  use  of  recreational  vehicles  meets 
these  criteria.  Environmental  consequences  of  such  activities  are  also 
discussed  in  the  PRMP/FEIS.  Recreation  activities  are  determined  by 
benefit  based  planning. 

The  areas  north  and  south  of  Lake  Havasu  are  included  in  the  Havasu 
Urban  SRMA  and  detailed  environmental  analysis  of  any  proposed 
recreational  uses  will  take  place  consistent  with  BLM  planning 
guidelines. 


Sub  Concern  C: 

To  restrict  parking  in  Craggy  Wash. 

Comment:  I have  a significant  concern  about  the  short-temi  parking  areas 

surrounding  our  City.  The  north-end,  Craggy  Wash  area  is  the  location 
that  is  currently  the  most  critical.  The  numbers  of  users  is  steadily 
increasing.  How  is  this  area  really  monitored;  and  how  do  we  see  the 
reports?  How  are  the  grey  water  and  waste  water  really  disposed  of? 
Who  are  the  users  in  this  area?  Your  RMP  reads  that  the  visual  aspect 
of  this  area  will  be  addressed  by  requiring  all  vehicles  to  be  parked 
further  into  the  wash  beyond  the  site  of  the  highway.  Just  how  is  the 
BLM  proposing  to  accomplish  this?  Personally,  1 would  like  to  see  the 
area  closed  or  at  least  moved  beyond  the  view  corridor  as  it  could 
become  a huge  conflict  with  Lake  Havasu  City.  (Letter  176) 

Response:  Please  note  the  discussion  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  for  Craggy 

Wash  in  Table  2-21  at  Havasu  Urban  SRMA,  Havasu  Urban  Interface 
RMZ.  The  Primary  Market  Strategy  for  this  SRMA  is  Community. 

LHFO ’s  goal  is  to  provide  numerous  opportunities  for  environmentally 
appropriate  public-land-dependent  outdoor  recreation  close  to  town. 
Parking  restrictions  at  Craggy  Wash  are  not  considered  to  be  consistent 
with  unconfmed  dispersed  recreation  opportunities,  nor  is  funding 
currently  available  to  develop  this  site. 


Sub  Concern  D: 

Because  of  safety  issues  of  driving  off-highway  vehicles  on  paved 
streets. 

Comment:  There  is  a safety  issue  as  more  and  more  of  these  [off-highway]  vehicles 

race  up  and  down  paved  city  and  county  streets  on  their  way  to  the  open 
space  areas.  (Letter  177) 
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Response: 

Driving  OHVs/OR  Vs  on  paved  streets  is  generally  regulated  by  state 
law.  Vehicles  on  paved  streets  that  are  not  "street  legal " will  be  cited 
by  the  appropriate  state,  local,  or  BLM  law  enforcement  personnel. 

Sub  Concern  E: 
Including  littering. 


Comment: 

Another  issue  that  is  cause  for  attention  is  the  matter  of  illegal  dumping. 
What  started  with  mounds  of  palm  fronds  and  bush  clippings  has 
advanced  to  beer  cans  left  around  a campfire,  large  pieces  of  furniture  - 
smashed  and  scattered,  computer  monitors,  refrigerators,  beds, 
mattresses,  and  the  never  ending  abandoned  vehicles,  etc.  (Letter  168) 

Comment: 

We  have  also  spent  numerous  hours  picking  up  trash  and  debris  that 
have  been  dumped  in  the  open  space  areas,  especially  above  Bison  Blvd. 
and  Paso  de  Oro.  (Letter  1 77) 

Response: 

The  LHFO  encompasses  1.3  million  acres  of  public  land,  for  which 
BLM  is  mandated  to  preserve  and  protect  both  the  land  and  resources. 
This  vast  area  also  includes  the  40-mile-long  Lake  Havasu.  Providing 
for  the  safety  of  the  millions  of  visitors  to  these  public  lands  further 
complicates  this  enormous  responsibility.  Limited  staffing  and  funding 
of  the  LHFO  unfortunately  do  not  support  specific  programs  to 
eradicate  illegal  dumping,  littering,  and  other  criminal  activities 
generated  by  the  ever-increasing  area  and  visitor  populations.  Littering 
is  illegal  under  all  jurisdictions. 

Public  Concern  61: 

The  LHFO  should  maintain  areas  designated  for  non- 
motorized  use. 


Comment: 

You  have  in  your  power  to  create  a world  that  my  students  and  many 
others  can  visit  in  primitive  non-motorized  areas  to  explore  and 
understand  the  importance  of  wilderness.  Letter  1 59 

Comment: 

I would  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  maintaining  designations 
for  non-motorized  access  to  users  such  as  myself.  A significant  amount 
of  the  enjoyment  derived  from  open  space  areas  is  the  tranquility  one 
can  often  attain.  This  would  not  be  possible  if  all  areas  were  to  be 
shared  with  motor  vehicles  or  shooting.  (Letter  190) 

Response: 

See  response  to  PC  1,  SC  B.  Currently,  LHFO  manages  five  designated 
wilderness  areas,  which  are  closed  to  all  motorized  and  mechanized  use 
in  perpetuity’  as  established  by  Congress.  There  will  he  other  closed 
areas  where  resource  values  are  prioritized  over  motorized  uses. 
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Sub  Concern  A: 

To  reduce  trail  use  conflicts  with  motorized  vehicles. 


Comment: 

We  would  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  maintaining  designations 
for  non-motorized  access  to  users.  A significant  amount  of  the 
enjoyment  derived  from  open  space  areas  is  the  tranquility  one  can  often 
attain.  This  would  not  be  possible  if  all  areas  were  to  be  shared  with 
motor  vehicles  or  shooting.  Another  benefit,  especially  to  equestrians, 
is  the  safety  issue.  Although  most  OH  Vs  are  courteous,  as  their 
numbers  increase,  so  will  those  who  are  not  educated  in  trail  etiquette 
(or  simply  don't  care),  thereby  creating  more  opportunities  for  conflicts 
to  exist  and  safety  of  equestrian  riders  and  livestock.  (Letter  1 77) 

Response; 

See  response  to  PC  1,  SC  B.  Non-motorized  routes  would  normally  be 
designated  as  "limited  to  non-motorized  access.  ” 

Sub  Concern  B: 

To  minimize  the  effects  of  off-highway  vehicles  on  wildlife,  wildlife 
habitat,  and  the  environment. 


Comment: 

The  BLM  should  place  more  emphasis  on  primitive,  non-motorized 
recreation.  As  an  active,  outdoor  person,  I am  increasingly  distressed  by 
the  growth  of  OHV  use  in  wild  areas  of  Arizona  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  quiet  places  in  which  to  enjoy 
the  natural  world.  (Letter  34) 

Response; 

See  response  to  PC  1,  SC  B. 

Public  Concern  62: 

The  LHFO  should  maintain  all  established  ROWs  despite 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  present  lands. 


Comment: 

The  draft  proposes  the  disposal  of  56,7 1 5 acres  of  present  BLM  lands. 
While  we  might  agree  that  certain  sales  or  exchanges  may  provide  more 
efficient  management,  or  result  in  lands  of  more  value  for  other 
resources,  we  need  to  point  out  the  potential  loss  of  route  access,  and  the 
loss  of  recreation  areas  around  Lake  Havasu  City,  is  to  the  detriment  of 
the  local  communities  and  their  economy.  We  recommend  all 
established  Rights  of  Way  be  maintained  by  BLM  despite  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  present  lands,  and  that  these  exchanges  be  limited  in  scope 
to  maintain  as  much  as  possible  of  existing  recreational  values  with 
their  related  economic  impact.  (Letter  203) 
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Comment: 

While  sale  or  exchange  of  BLM  lands  may  be  advised  in  some  cases,  the 
result  could  be  a loss  of  trails.  Rights  of  way  should  be  maintained  in 
any  sale  or  exchange  of  land.  (Letter  207) 

Response: 

When  BLM  receives  an  application  for  a ROW  it  is  for  a specific  project 
such  as  a power  line  or  telephone  line.  Accordingly,  when  BLM  issues  a 
grant  it  is  only  for  the  project  listed  in  the  application  and  does  not 
include  a provision  for  recreational  use.  Consequently,  when  BLM 
transfers  land  to  another  part}\  it  does  not  retain  any  ROW  simply  to 
accommodate  recreational  use.  However,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  any 
parcel,  BLM  will  determine  if  public  access  is  needed  to  reach  other 
public  lands.  If  so,  BLM  will  establish  an  easement  for  public  access 
prior  to  the  transfer  of  ownership. 

Public  Concern  63: 

The  LHFO  should  accommodate  equestrian  uses  and 
facilities  within  the  planning  area. 


Comment: 

The  main  reasons  we  originally  chose  to  build  our  home  in  the 
Equestrian  area  were  for  the  large  lots  and  the  openness  of  the  next-to- 
nature  atmosphere.  (Letter  168) 

Comment: 

Riding  a horse  is  a great  way  to  explore  and  experience  our  federal 
lands.  It  is  a fundamental  and  legitimate  use  of  our  public  lands. 
(Letter  166) 

Response: 

See  response  to  PC  1,  SC  B.  Non-motorized  routes  would  normally  be 
designated  as  “limited  to  non-motorized  access.  ” 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  maintain  and  improve  equestrian  facilities  in  SARA  park. 


Comment: 

I am  aware  that  the  City  [Lake  Havasu  City]  is  considering  taking  over 
the  RP&P  for  SARA  Park.  I also  know  that  the  Lake  Havasu  Back 
Country  Horsemen  are  working  with  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
department  to  make  sure  that  the  opportunity  for  an  equestrian  presence 
will  be  maintained  with  the  new  Patent.  A recommendation  has  been 
made  to  relocate  the  current  arena  and  ancillary  facilities  so  that  there 
will  be  the  ability  for  expansion.  This  would  provide  parking  closer  to 
open  space  trails  and  an  environment  specifically  designed  for  equine 
and  rodeo  events.  (Letter  191) 

Response: 

Lake  Havasu  City  (City)  has  started  the  process  of  developing  a new 
plan  of  development  (POD)  that  will  expand  the  recreation  facilities  of 
SARA  Park.  The  City  requested  the  public  to  identify'  the  type  of 
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recreation  activities  they  want  at  the  Park.  The  City  will  use  the  public 
comments  to  develop  their  POD.  When  it  finalizes  its  POD,  the  City  will 
submit  the  POD  to  BLM  for  review.  When  BLM  and  the  City  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  POD,  the  City  will  have  the  authority  to  construct  the 
new  facilities. 


Sub  Concern  B: 

To  allow  horse  camping  during  the  winter  season. 

Comment:  Horse  camping  should  be  allowed,  with  a camp  host  on  site,  for  the 

winter  season.  There  is  no  public  facility  in  this  area.  (Letter  166) 

Response:  There  are  no  specific  restrictions  regarding  horse-based  camping  on 

public  lands  administered  by  BLM,  except  in  limited  areas  such  as 
developed  campgrounds.  Further,  all  recreational  uses  of  the  public 
lands,  including  equestrian,  are  subject  to  the  regulations  contained  in 
43  CFR  8360  through  8365. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

To  aid  in  implementation  of  the  Lake  Havasu  City  comprehensive 

trails  plan. 

Comment: 


Comment: 


Response: 


Please  encourage  Lake  Havasu  City  to  incorporate  seasonal  use  for  the 
BLM  Wild  Horse  Program,  as  these  facilities  would  also  allow  our 
residents  to  have  team  penning  and  sorting  events.  (Letter  166) 

Lake  Havasu  City  needs  public  land  access  to  implement  their  own 
Parks  Master  Plan,  for  a comprehensive  trail  system,  to  create  new 
equestrian  and  pedestrian  uses.  (Letter  166) 

Lake  Havasu  City  is  a principal  partner  with  BLM.  BLM  will  assist  as 
requested  by  the  City  and  as  deemed  appropriate  by  BLM  management. 
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Public  Concern  64: 

The  LHFO  should  explain  how  determinations  of 
recreation-tourism  markets  will  affect  on-the-ground 
activities  to  other  users  or  resources. 


Comment: 

We  are  specifically  concerned  with  the  determination  of  recreation- 
tourism  markets  (e.g.,  UNDEVELOPED),  and  how  those  determinations 
will  affect  on-the-ground  activities  pertaining  to  other  uses  or  resources. 
(Letter  125) 

Response: 

LHFO  5 intention  in  identifying  recreation  or  tourism  markets  is  to  help 
better  define  an  RMZ  to  produce  or  maintain  certain  benefit-based 
outcomes  to  the  target  population  served.  This  notion  is  rooted  in  the 
following  understandings. 

a)  Visitors  have  differential  preferences  for  different  areas. 

b)  There  are  usually  diverse  recreational  attractions. 

c)  No  one  recreation  area  can  be  all  things  to  all  people. 

d)  Certain  subunits  are  inherently  more  suited  to  producing  specific 
types  of  recreation  opportunities,  outcomes,  and  benefits. 

Public  Concern  65: 

The  LHFO  should  incorporate  public  education  activities. 


Comment: 

May  I interject  a better  use  of  our  time,  efforts,  and  dollars  may  be  spent 
to  educate  people  at  a very  early  age  in  the  proper  care  and  use  of  our 
very  valuable  and  fragile  resource,  land.  (Letter  67) 

Comment: 

Public  education  with  respect  to  teaching  visitors  good  civic  and 
environmental  manners  will  be  appreciated  by  future  generations. 
(Letter  142) 

Response: 

Public  education  and  information  for  federal  lands  and  resources  are 
important  to  BLM.  While  all  messages  and  materials  for  these 
programs  are  created  to  provide  the  public  with  information  on 
appropriate  use,  rules,  regulations,  operations,  preservation,  and 
protection,  specific  curricula  for  environmental  education  is  not  a 
designated  priority  at  this  time.  The  staff  time  and  training  necessary  to 
incorporate  these  types  of  programs  into  public  education  offerings 
require  funding  not  available  in  BLM’s  current  budgets  at  the  field 
office  level.  New  self-guided  environmental  education  programs  have 
been  initiated  at  the  national  level  and  are  available  to  the  public 
through  the  BLM  website  at  www.blm.gov/education. 
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Sub  Concern  A: 

To  emphasize  non-consumptive  uses. 


Comment: 

I'd  like  to  emphasize  public  education  regarding  non-consumptive  uses. 
(Letter  142) 

Response: 

All  messages  and  materials  for  programs  are  created  to  provide  the 

public  with  information  on  appropriate  use,  rules,  regulations, 
operations,  preservation,  and  protection  of  public  lands  and  resources. 
Specific  educational  offerings  are  available  on  the  BLM  website  at 
www.blm.gov/education . 

Sub  Concern  B: 

To  provide  a more  effective  alternative  to  proposed  tortoise 
handling  regulations. 


Comment: 

Proposed  tortoise  handling  regulations  are  unenforceable.  Education 
would  be  a better  approach.  (Letter  207) 

Response: 

The  Mohave  population  of  desert  tortoise  is  federally  listed  as  a 
threatened  species;  handling  is  prohibited  by  Section  9 of  the  ESA  of 
1973,  as  amended.  The  Sonoran  population  of  desert  tortoise  is  a state- 
and  federally  listed  sensitive  species,  and  handling  regulations  are 
determined  through  the  Arizona  Interagency  Desert  Tortoise  Team. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

To  provide  off-highway  vehicle  laws,  guidelines,  and  route  maps 
for  the  public. 


Comment: 

Enclosed  is  the  spreadsheet  and  second  set  of  routes  of  the  Havasu  4 
Wheelers.  These  are  to  be  placed  on  the  BLM  LHFO  Draft 
Management  Plan  Route  Inventory  Map  for  inclusion  in  the  review 
process.  (Letter  183) 

Comment: 

General  Desert  safety  tips  as  well  as  OHV  laws  and  guidelines... provide 
copies  to  visitor  as  well  as  a nice  poster  sized  version  that  could  be 
available  for  visitors  to  see  when  they  come  to  our  office  [Black 
Meadow  Landing].  (Letter  33) 

Response: 

Currently  there  are  laws  that  apply  to  OHV  use  contained  in 
43  CFR  8340.  Guidelines  and  route  maps  will  emanate  from  the  TMP 
planning  process,  which  must  be  completed  within  5 years  of  the  Record 
of  Decision. 
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Sub  Concern  D: 

To  protect  archaeological  sites. 


Comment: 

Goal  1,  Objectives,  bullet  points  9-11:  We  encourage  the  Agency  to 
actively  educate  the  public  and  tour  guides  on  archaeological  site 
etiquette.  Our  office  [State  Historic  Preservation]  produces  a handout 
(see  attached)  on  this  subject  that  strives  to  make  visitors  aware  of  what 
types  of  behavior  can  be  hamiful  to  archaeological  and  historical  sites 
and  why.  If  the  agency  does  not  have  something  similar  to  provide  to 
site  visitors  (preferably  before  they  visit  the  site),  please  feel  free  to 
copy  this  brochure  and  use  it.  (Letter  77) 

Response: 

BLM  agrees  and  has  addressed  this  issue  in  the  DRMP/DEIS  and 
carried  it  forward  to  the  PRMP/FEIS. 

Public  Concern  66: 

The  LHFO  should  set  aside  decisions  concerning  off- 
highway  events  until  after  public  input. 


Comment: 

We  live  in  a country  where  people  are  allowed  to  voice  their  opinion. 
Why  hold  a Public  Meeting  for  public  input  if  the  decision  [regarding 
off-highway  events]  is  made  prior  to  the  meeting.  (Letter  147) 

Response: 

This  FEIS  will  guide  management  of  the  subject  lands  into  the 
foreseeable  future.  BLM,  in  accordance  with  FLPMA  (43  CFR 
subpart  2932),  has  since  1976,  had  the  responsibility  of  providing  the 
public  with  the  opportunity'  to  apply  for  any  form  ofSRP  at  any  location. 
The  SRP  application  is  subject  to  NEPA  and  other  processes  and  is  at 
the  discretion  of  BLM  management.  Public  input  was  accepted  and 
noted  in  the  development  of  this  PRMP/FEIS.  Complete  application 
packages  for  any  form  of  SRP  will  continue  to  be  accepted  for 
processing  under  NEPA  guidelines  and  will  be  approved,  approved 
subject  to  mitigations  negotiated  with  BLM,  or  denied. 

Public  Concern  67: 

The  LHFO  should  protect  and  enhance  197,821  acres  of 
lands  with  wilderness  characteristics. 


Comment: 

I strongly  support  alternative  2 which  will  protect  the  wilderness 
character  of  197,821  acres.  (Letter  34) 
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Comment; 

I am  asking  you  to  consider  supporting  alternative  2 to  protect 
197,821  acres  in  the  7 units  proposed  by  the  Arizona  Wilderness 
Coalition.... to  empower  these  children  that  they  do  make  a difference 
that  there  will  be  a world  for  them  in  their  adult  life.  (Letter  159) 

Response: 

Public  comments  taken  during  the  scoping  process  requested  that  the 
LHFO  evaluate  197,821  acres  of  lands  for  wilderness  characteristics. 
Most  of  these  public  lands  were  evaluated  in  previous  RMPs  (e.g., 
YRMP,  KRMP,  etc.)  The  LHFO  did  not  find  that  significant  changes  in 
land  and  resource  conditions  have  occurred  since  those  plans  were 
evaluated.  The  areas  managed  in  the  proposed  RMP  to  maintain  the 
wilderness  characteristics  meet  all  criteria  as  stated  in  BLM’s 
October  23,  2003,  IM No.  2003-275  - Change  1 Attachment  1: 
“Features  of  the  land  associated  with  the  concept  of  wilderness  that 
may  be  considered  in  land  use  planning  when  BLM  determines  that 
those  characteristics  are  reasonably  present,  of  sufficient  value 
(condition,  uniqueness,  relevance,  importance)  and  need  (trend,  risk), 
and  are  practical  to  manage.  ” 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  protect  them  from  human  disturbances. 


Comment: 

The  allocation  of  all  units  for  protection  of  wilderness  characteristics  in 
alternative  2 would  have  a quantifiable  positive  effect  on  air,  soil,  and 
water  resources  by  limiting  motorized  trail  and  road  development  as 
well  as  other  surface  disturbing  activities.  (Letter  216) 

Response: 

The  proposed  RMP  uses  a variety  of  methods  to  “protect  certain  public 
lands  in  their  natural  conditions  ” (FLPMA  of  1976)  while  providing  for 
other  resources  and  their  uses.  See  the  response  to  PC  34. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

By  closing  this  area  to  motorized  and  mechanized  travel. 


Comment: 

BLM  should  also  maintain  and  enhance  197,000  acres  of  wilderness 
characteristics,  by  closing  these  places  to  all  motorized  and  mechanized 
travel,  and  that  the  agency  manage  them  in  a way  that  preserves  their 
wild  and  natural  character.  (Letter  157) 

Response: 

Route  evaluation  and  designation  will  be  accomplished  in  the  Travel 
Management  Plan.  Maintaining  wilderness  characteristics  is  one  of  the 
criteria  that  will  be  evaluated  for  each  route. 
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Public  Concern  68: 

The  LHFO  should  complete  the  Travel  Management  Plan 
as  part  of  the  RMP/EIS  process. 


Comment: 

The  Lake  Havasu  Draft  RMP/EIS  is  deficient  because  its  range  of 
alternative  for  Transportation  and  Public  Access  are  not  consistent  with 
BLM  policy  and  NEPA.  The  BLM  has  failed  to  proactively  address  the 
impact  of  damaging  and  escalating  ORV  [OHV]  use  within  the  planning 
area  its  selection  of  the  current  Preferred  Alternative  violates  existing 
regulations  regarding  management  of  ORVs  [OHVs]  (e.g., 

43  CFR  8342.1)  and,  in  doing  so,  the  BLM  has  failed  to  take  a hard  look 
at  the  environmental  consequences  of  ongoing  and  rapidly  escalating 
ORV  [OHV]  use,  and  instead,  has  thrown  up  its  hands  in  surrender  to 
the  status  quo  of  unregulated  ORV  [OHV]  use.  Its  expectation  of 
miraculous  reversal  of  the  severe  and  adverse  impact  resulting  from 
out-of-control  ORV  [OHV]  use  throughout  the  planning  area  is 
unfounded  and  not  supported  in  the  analysis  contained  within  the  Draft 
RMP/EIS.  (Letter  222) 

Response: 

Due  to  the  compressed  schedule  for  this  PRMP/FEIS,  the  goal  was  to 
maintain  internal  and  external  focus  on  the  larger  issues  analyzed  in  the 
PRMP/FEIS.  A route  inventory  was  completed  and  commented  on. 
Moreover,  the  PRMP/FEIS  contains  guidance  that  the  LHFO  will  follow 
in  developing  the  Travel  Management  Plan  and  designating  a travel 
network. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  ameliorate  ongoing  and  uncontrolled  off-highway  vehicle  use. 


Comment: 

Text  found  within  the  RMP  is  refreshingly  candid  in  revealing  the 
negative  consequences  of  the  BLM's  ongoing  inability  to  manage  ORV 
[OHV]  use.  In  its  summary  of  impacts  for  Transportation  and  Public 
Access  under  the  No  Action  Alternative  (Alternative  l)....Yet  the  RMP 
largely  fails  to  state  that  this  same  suite  of  impacts  would  result,  at  least 
in  the  short-tenn  if  not  indefinitely,  under  any  of  the  current  alternatives. 
The  current  text  provides  a few  hints  of  this  possibility,  but  these  are  not 
emphasized  in  the  RMP.  (Letter  222) 

Comment: 

We  encourage  the  BLM  to  develop  a Travel  Management  Plan  sooner 
rather  than  later.  In  five  years,  there  will  be  more  “wildcat  roads  and 
routes,”  which  will  mean  additional  and  possibly  irretrievable  negative 
impacts  on  vegetation,  wildlife,  and  cultural  resources.  This  will  also 
result  in  more  soil  compaction  which  ultimately  means  fewer  desert 
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plant  seedling  and  less  native  vegetation.  Likewise,  the  soil  disturbance 
provides  opportunities  for  non-native  invasive  plant  species. 

(Letter  206) 

Response:  The  LHFO  operates  under  the  YRMP  decision  that  travel  is  limited  to 

existing  roads  and  trails  (unless  routes  have  been  designated  in  specific 
areas)  until  the  PRMP/FEIS  is  adopted.  Travel  off  existing  routes  or 
cross-countiy  travel  is  illegal  now,  and  patrols  are  conducted  as 
frequently  as  possible.  After  adoption  of  this  plan,  travel  will  he  limited 
to  those  routes  shown  on  the  inventoty  of  routes  contained  in  the  plan. 


Sub  Concern  B: 

To  analyze  effects  of  continued  and  unregulated  off  road  vehicle 
use  in  the  Environmental  Consequences  section. 


Comment:  The  Executive  Summary  (p.  ES-18),  states  that  “Natural  Resource 

impacts  are  expected  from  these  decisions,  however  the  level  of  these 
impacts  [from  unregulated  OHV  use]  are  indefinable  since  so  much  is 
dependent  on  the  route  designation  process  to  be  completed  after  the 
RMP.”  Such  statements  represent  a serious  abdication  of  agency 
responsibility  to  undertake  the  necessary  “hard  look”  of  its  management 
decisions  as  required  by  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA).  Further,  the  BLM’s  reliance  on  a future,  as  yet  unfunded, 
study  to  resolve  and  presumably  “mitigate”  within  the  current  EIS  the 
most  controversial  and  pressing  resource  issue  associated  with  the  RMP 
seems  to  merely  “pass  the  buck”  to  the  next  generation  of  BLM 
planners.  (Letter  222) 

Comment:  The  Environmental  Consequences  chapter  largely  avoids  analysis  of  the 

impact  of  continued  and  unregulated  ORV  [OHV]  use  throughout  a 
majority  of  the  1.35  million-acre  planning  area  in  lieu  of  the  promised 
TMP.  Text  throughout  the  RMP  telegraphs  the  BLM’s  inability  to 
comprehend  how  maintaining  the  status  quo  of  unregulated  ORV 
[OHV]  use  will  affect  important  resources  for  years  to  come  unless 
adequate  funding  is  secured  for  a travel  plan  that  is  properly 
implemented,  monitored,  and,  most  importantly,  enforced.  (Letter  222) 

Response:  The  effects  of  OR  V/OHV  use  were  analyzed  in  the  DEIS  and  will  be 

carried  fonvard  to  the  FEIS.  Specific  route  analysis  will  take  place 
during  the  TMP. 
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Sub  Concern  C: 

To  expedite  the  implementation  of  the  Travel  Plan  or  disclose  why 
LHFO  Is  unable  to  complete  it,  consistent  with  guidance  In  BLM’s 
Land  Use  Planning  Handbook  (App  C,  Section  II  D). 


Comment: 

Before  a Final  RMP/EIS  is  issued  the  BLM  must  make  available  for 
public  review  details  on  the  structure  of  its  forthcoming  Travel 
Management  Plan,  consistent  with  guidance  found  in  its  Land  Use 
Planning  Handbook  (Appendix  C,  Section  11  D).  To  provide  such 
details  only  in  the  Final  RMP/EIS  would  deny  the  public  ample 
opportunity  to  comment  on  this  critical  data  gap.  (Letter  222) 

Comment: 

The  Draft  RMP  lacks  critical  information  specified  in  the  BLM’s  current 
Land  Use  Planning  Handbook  (Appendix  C,  Section  11  D 
“Comprehensive  Trails  and  Travel  Management”),  which  requires  that, 
if  a final  travel  management  network  is  to  be  deferred  at  the  land  use 
planning  level,  then  the  agency  must  “provide  the  basis  for  future 
management  decision;”  “provide  a clear  planning  sequence,  including 
public  collaboration,  criteria  and  constraints  for  subsequent  road  and 
trail  selection  and  identification;”  and  “provide  a schedule  to  complete” 
designations  (emphasis  added).  The  Draft  RMP  is  devoid  information 
on  each  of  the  required  topics  and,  as  such,  represents  a critical  “data 
gap”  on  which  much  of  its  current  NEPA  impact  assessment  is  based. 
(Letter  222) 

Response: 

The  PRMP/FEIS  is  consistent  with  BLM's  Land  Use  Planning 
Handbook.  The  plan  delineates  six  travel  management  areas 
(Map  2-37),  and  designates  off-highway  areas  (Map  2-36a)  in 
accordance  with  43  CFR  8342.1.  The  plan  also  produces  “a  map  of  a 
preliminary^  road  and  trail  netM’ork"  (Map  2-38)  and  six  inventory 
maps,  which  were  updated  from  public  comments  for  PRMP/FEIS.  The 
plan  outlines  short-term  management  guidance  to  follow  until 
“delineating  travel  management  netw’ork  ” can  be  completed.  The  plan 
states,  per  the  Planning  Handbook,  that  the  Travel  Management  Plan 
will  be  completed  within  5 years. 

Sub  Concern  D: 

To  identify  what  types  of  routes  would  not  be  represented  on  the 
route  inventory  maps  and  subject  to  restoration  actions. 


Comment: 

On  page  2-95,  “Prior  to  completing  the  Travel  Management  Plan  and 
route  designation  process  any  vehicle  routes  not  represented  on  the  route 
inventory  maps  would  be  subject  to  restoration  actions....”  Please 
elaborate  by  specifying  what  types  of  vehicle  routes  would  not  be 
represented  on  the  route  inventory  maps  and  be  subject  to  restoration 
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Response: 

actions.  This  should  be  done  so  that  the  public  and  BLM  managers 
clearly  understand  that  the  BLM  will  be  evaluating  all  presently 
identified  routes  using  BLM's  route  evaluation  tree.  (Letter  163) 

The  route  inventory  map  will  not  display  routes  created  after  the 
inventory  was  completed.  Routes  developed  after  the  2004  route 
inventory  (updated  for  and  printed  with  the  PRMP/FEIS)  will  not  be 
designated  in  the  TMP,  and  therefore  may  be  subject  to  restoration. 

Sub  Concern  E: 

To  ensure  that  routes  are  not  inadvertently  predetermined  during 
the  RMP  planning  process. 


Comment: 

I would  strongly  encourage  LHFO  to  complete  the  Final  Travel 
Management  Network  as  part  of  the  RMP  to  ensure  that  all  routes  are 
not  inadvertently  predetermined.  As  well  as,  specify  exactly  what  types 
of  routes  have  been  identified  and  which  will  be  subject  to  restoration. 
And,  clearly  include  the  use  of  dry  wash  beds  as  a route  open  to 
motorized  travel  within  the  definition  of  a trail.  (Letter  163) 

Comment: 

By  deferring  the  delineation  of  the  travel  management  network,  BLM 
has  the  potential  of  inadvertently  predetermining  routes.  Planning 
decisions  will  be  made  before  routes  have  been  defined.  For  example 
there  is  a chance  that  through  the  RMP  process  areas  will  be  classified 
and  defined  in  certain  terms  that  do  not  allow  for  motorized  vehicles, 
then  when  the  route  network  delineation  process  is  done  routes  will  be 
closed  because  areas  are  classified  in  a way  that  does  not  allow  for 
motorized  vehicles.  The  only  way  to  assure  the  public  that  current  open 
routes  will  stay  open  is  to  complete  the  Final  Travel  Management 
Network  as  part  of  the  RMP.  (Letter  163) 

Response: 

All  routes  will  be  analyzed  in  the  TMP  and  designated  as  open,  closed, 
or  limited.  This  analysis  will  not  occur  in  this  PRMP/FEIS.  All  routes 
found  on  the  2004  inventory  (updated  for  and  printed  with  the 
PRMP/FEIS)  will  be  analyzed  during  the  route  evaluation  process, 
considering  all  uses  and  resources  within  the  area.  No  use  or  resource 
would  automatically  predetermine  a route  decision. 
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Public  Concern  69: 

The  LHFO  should  clarify  off-highway  vehicle  policies  in 
the  Final  RMP/EIS. 


Comment: 

Please  indicate  if  restrictions  to  OHV  use  would  include  1 . off  road 
travel,  2.  travel  on  designated  routes,  or  3.  both.  If  it  is  sure  that  travel 
on  designated  routes  would  be  limited,  the  document  should  state 
specifically,  that  the  travel  on  designated  routes  would  (could)  be 
restricted  seasonally.  (Letter  125) 

Comment: 

Page  2-84:  BLM  is  proposing  to  limit  recreational  activities  to  pastimes 
that  are  sensitive  to  cultural  and  natural  resources,  including  seasonal 
restrictions  on  OHV  use.  BLM  must  explain  what  these  statements 
mean  and  what  specific  management  actions  would  be  taken.  The 
YVRGC  [Yuma  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club]  would  oppose  further 
restrictions  on  OHV  use  and  wildlife  dependent  recreation  unless  there 
is  a clear  biological  need  for  it.  (Letter  205) 

Response: 

See  response  to  PC  1,  SC  B. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  clarify  if  driving  in  dry  washes  is  permitted. 


Comment: 

Page  2-91 : BLM  needs  to  clarify  that  driving  in  dry  washes  was 
allowed  in  the  Yuma  RMP  which  includes  a portion  of  this  planning 
area.  BLM  needs  to  further  clarify  whether  dry  washes  are  included  in 
the  “existing”  or  “inventoried”  routes  for  this  plan  and  whether  the 
public  will  continue  to  be  able  to  drive  in  these  dry  washes.  The 
YVRGC  [Yuma  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club]  believes  the  public  should 
have  the  same  access  opportunities  as  it  has  in  the  past;  this  includes 
being  able  to  drive  in  dry  washes  as  they  have  in  the  past.  (Letter  205) 

Response: 

The  Yuma  RMP  considered  washes  to  be  “tracks,  ” defined  as:  “ a track, 
made  by  the  passage  of  a vehicle  regularly  used  for  travel.  Desert 
washes  are  included  as  trails,  except  where  washes  have  been 
specifically  closed  to  vehicle  operation.  ” 

Not  all  washes  are  included  in  the  inventory  in  the  DRMP/DEIS.  This 
approach  was  intended  to  provide  a higher  level  of  resource  analysis 
and  protection..  Only  those  washes  with  evidence  of  use  or  reasonable 
connectivity  with  other  routes  were  identified  in  the  route  inventory. 

This  is  a further  refinement  of  the  Yuma  RMP. 
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Public  Concern  70: 

The  LHFO  should  address  concerns  dealing  with  SRMAs, 
ERMAs,  and  RMZs. 


Comment: 

Due  to  lack  of  guidance,  I would  strongly  encourage  LHFO  to  do  the 
minimum  requirements  as  established  by  [BLM  Planning  Manual] 
H-1601,  identify  but  not  designate  areas.  As  well  as,  provide  definitions 
of  the  tenns  indicated  and  of  the  identification  (allocation)  process  and 
work  to  minimize  the  restrictiveness  of  the  SRMAs.  (Letter  163) 

Response: 

BLM’s  Land  Use  Planning  Handbook  H-1601-1  provides  clear  and 
direct  guidance  regarding  the  allocation  of  SRMAs,  ERMAs,  and  RMZs. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  place  more  emphasis  on  primitive  non-motorized  recreation  in 
SRMAs. 


Comment: 

In  the  creation  and  management  of  Special  Recreation  Management 
Zones,  please  place  more  emphasis  on  primitive  recreation  areas,  with 
Arizona’s  current  development  boom,  we  need  quiet  refuges  such  as 
these  so  that  people  have  the  opportunity  to  discover  the  rewards  of 
peace  and  solitude.  (Letter  161) 

Comment: 

BLM  should  place  more  emphasis  on  primitive-non  motorized 
recreation  in  special  recreation  management  areas.  (Letter  157) 

Response: 

See  response  to  PC  1,  SC  B. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

To  explain  the  identification  and  designation  process. 


Comment: 

According  to  H-1601,  Appendix  C,  page  16,  “Identification,  but  not 
formal  designation  of  both  SRMAs  and  ERMAs  is  required.”  Please 
define  the  identification  process  and  the  designation  process.  Is  the 
identification  of  SRMAs  the  same  thing  as  land  use  allocations,  as 
defined  in  IM  AZ-2004-007?  Is  the  RMP  identifying  only  or  is  this  part 
of  the  designation  process?  H-1601  requires  BLM  to  collaborate  with 
local  and  state  government  entities  in  the  design  process  (not  just  during 
the  implementation  process).  Has  this  been  done?  How  does  the  public 
know?  What  will  the  identification  and  designation  of  SRMAs  mean  for 
recreation  and  other  resources?  (Letter  163) 
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Response:  The  identification  of  a Special  Recreation  Management  Area  (SRMA) 

or  an  Extensive  Recreation  management  Area  (ERMA)  does  indeed 
constitute  an  allocation  by  this  plan.  The  delineation  of  recreation 
management  Zones  (RMZ)  within  a SRMA  does  not  constitute  an 
allocation  since  it  is  a planning  tool  totally  within  a specific  SRMA.  As 
lands  to  be  managed  in  a custodial  manner,  ERMAs  are  not  identified  as 
intensive  recreation  areas  and  thus  do  not  contain  RMZs.  Numerous 
public  meetings  have  been  held  to  explain  such  issues  to  the  public. 
Coordination  of  this  plan  has  also  taken  place  with  other  agencies. 

The  identification  ofSRMAs  and  RMZs  will  provide  the  public  with 
better  recreation  opportunities  with  a more  focused  management 
approach  to  these  important  areas.  Each  area  will  have  its  own 
detailed  plan,  which  will  consider  multiple-use  resource  protection  as 
well  as  recreation  opportunity.  Reference  is  made  BLM  Planning 
Manual  H-1601,  Appendix  C. 


Sub  Concern  C: 

To  justify  the  need  for  activity  restrictions  in  SRMAs. 

Comment:  The  proposed  SRMAs  in  general  seem  very  restrictive.  Some 

prescriptions  are  excessive  and  will  unfairly  affect  those  individuals 
who  choose  to  go  hunting  on  public  lands  within  the  LHFO.  These 
prescriptions  include  (but  are  not  limited  to):  camping  limits  (Swansea 
SRMA  3-day)  wood  restrictions  (100  feet  vicinity),  and  possible 
developed  campsites.  Does  BLM  have  reasons  or  evidence  to  justify  the 
overly  restrictive  prescriptions?  Can  information  be  provided  to  the 
public  to  help  them  understand  the  need  for  these  excessive  restrictions? 
Can  this  information  be  included  in  the  RMP?  (Letter  163) 


Response:  As  explained  in  BLM  Handbook  for  NTC  Course  8300-11,  Chapter  5.2, 

page  5,  LHFO 's  intention  in  identifying  SRMAs  and  RMZs  is  to  help 
better  define  recreation  areas  to  produce  or  maintain  certain  benefit- 
based  outcomes  to  the  target  population  served.  See  response  to  PC  64. 


Sub  Concern  D: 

To  verify  that  definitions  of  SRMAs,  ERMAs,  and  RMZs  are  the 
same  as  other  field  offices  to  avoid  confusion. 

Comment:  In  regards  to  SRMAs,  RMZs  and  ERMAs,  there  is  a lack  of  national 

direction  and  specific  guidelines.  There  is  very  little  guidance  given  to 
field  office  managers  on  how  to  implement  these  new  recreation  areas 
and  this  may  lend  itself  to  confusion  and  inconsistency  between  field 
offices.  BLM  managers  must  ensure  there  are  not  different 
interpretations  by  different  field  offices  throughout  the  state. 

(Letter  163) 
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Response: 

All  field  offices  use  the  same  planning  guidance,  found  in  BLM 
Manual  H- 1601. 

Sub  Concern  E: 

To  explain  the  rationale  for  seasonal  closures  within  the  Plomosa 
SRMA. 


Comment: 

Within  the  Plomosa  SRMA,  please  better  describe  what  the  seasonal 
OHV  use  (i.e.  closures)  would  be  targeted  for-if  for  bighorn  sheep- 
please  state  that,  and  define  what  the  season  of  use  would  be. 

(Letter  125) 

Response: 

Refer  to  wildlife  management  Map  2-43.  The  dark  brown  polygons  are 
identified  as  winter/spring  lambing  grounds 

Sub  Concern  F: 

To  ensure  that  SRMA  designation  does  not  force  closure  of  routes 
during  the  route  selection  process. 


Comment: 

In  the  Plomosa  SRMA,  as  well  as  other  SRMAs,  we  are  concerned  that 
the  Niche  and  Management  Objective  language  will  “force”  closures  of 
routes  during  the  route  designation  process  without  a full  and  fair 
evaluation  of  each  route  within  the  larger  landscape  of  route  network, 
and  for  the  unique  qualities  that  route  might  currently  provide. 

Similarly  the  ROS  setting  of  “semi-primitive”  (page  2-70)  without 
language  included  such  as  “semi-primitive,  MOTORIZED”  could 
impact  how  routes  are  evaluated,  with  closures  based  on  new  allocation 
and  ROS  settings,  without  a fair  and  valid  evaluation  of  each  route, 
current  uses,  and  mitigation  opportunities  if  resource  damage  is 
suspected.  (Letter  125) 

Response: 

All  routes  in  the  current  invent  oiy,  regardless  of  SRMA  or  ERMA  status, 
will  be  analyzed  after  the  adoption  of  this  plan.  See  response  to  PC  1, 
SC  B. 
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Public  Concern  71: 

The  LHFO  should  provide  additional  information 
regarding  management  of  lands  with  wilderness 
characteristics. 


Response: 

The  proposed  RMP  includes  descriptions  of  three  Desired  Future 
Conditions  and  18  management  actions,  with  additional  administrative 
procedures  covering  public  lands  managed  to  maintain  their  wilderness 
character. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  clarify  intentions  to  close  existing  routes  in  areas  with 
wilderness  characteristics. 


Comment: 

Page  2-135:  BLM  must  clarify  if  it  is  their  intent  to  close  existing  routes 
in  areas  with  wilderness  characteristics.  The  YVRGC  [Yuma  Valley 
Rod  and  Gun  Club]  does  not  support  closing  routes  in  these  areas.  If  an 
area  with  existing  routes  was  allocated  as  having  wilderness 
characteristics  then  you  should  not  have  to  close  any  of  those  existing 
routes  to  maintain  the  wilderness  characteristics  of  that  area.  The  way 
the  document  reads  now,  it  insinuates  that  routes  would  be  closed  in  the 
future  (during  the  route  designation  process)  because  it  was  allocated  as 
an  area  with  wilderness  characteristics.  (Letter  205) 

Comment: 

It  should  be  clarified  that  the  allocation  of  areas  with  wilderness 
characteristics  will  NOT  justify  closures  of  routes  within  those  areas. 

All  routes  will  be  evaluated  equally,  in  a public  process  during  the  route 
designation  process,  and  take  into  account  all  uses  and  resources  within 
the  area.  (Letter  125) 

Response: 

BLM  does  not  have  intentions  to  close  existing  routes  in  areas  with 
wilderness  characteristics.  The  proposed  Travel  Management  and 
Public  Access  maps  show  that  all  land  managed  to  maintain  wilderness 
characteristics  are  also  designated  as  “Limited  to  Existing  Roads  ” until 
route  designation  is  completed  in  the  Travel  Management  Plan. 

Criteria  for  each  route  (e.g.,  wildlife,  recreational  opportunities, 
cultural)  will  be  evaluated  in  this  process. 
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Sub  Concern  B: 

To  simplify  and  consistently  apply  management  prescriptions  to 
limit  confusion  for  BLM  staff  and  the  public. 


Comment: 

The  management  of  wilderness  characteristics  should  be  done  in  as 
simple  and  straightforward  manner  as  possible.  The  specific  references 
to  management  prescription  have  been  attached  as  attachment  2 for  your 
convenience.  Please  reconsider  our  previous  comments  and  the 
additional  ones  provided  here.  Management  prescriptions  for 
wilderness  characteristics  should  be  the  same  for  all  areas  chosen  for 
protection  to  limit  confusion  for  BLM  staff  and  the  public.  (Letter  216) 

Response: 

The  proposed  RMP  management  actions  for  areas  managed  to  maintain 
wilderness  characteristics  were  created  under  Arizona  BLM’s  State 
Office  statewide  guidance  to  create  consistent  management 
prescriptions  between  planning  efforts. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

With  regard  to  using  motorized  vehicles  for  administrative  uses. 


Comment: 

Vehicle  use  in  areas  allocated  for  maintaining  wilderness  characteristics 
should  be  limited.  The  BLM  should  encourage  administrative  staff  of 
both  BLM  and  Game  and  Fish  to  monitor  by  foot  or  horse  or  pack 
animal  whenever  possible.  The  BLM  should  monitor  carefully  to  ensure 
there  is  no  abuse  of  these  “administrative  uses.”  (Letter  206) 

Comment: 

We  are  also  encouraged  that  the  associated  management  action 
prescriptions  for  these  MWCs  (table  2-37)  allows  for  the  “administrative 
use  of  mechanized  equipment  for  natural  resource  management 
activities  including  wildlife  water  supplementation,  collar  retrieval, 
capture/transplant  operations,  maintenance/repair  and  reconstruction  or 
construction  of  wildlife  waters.”  (Letter  164) 

Response: 

This  will  be  determined  during  development  of  the  TMP.  See  response 
to  PC  1,  SC  B.  Administrative  use  is  use  for  official  multi-agency 
purposes;  such  use  will  be  addressed  in  the  TMP  and  will  be  authorized 
where  appropriate. 

Sub  Concern  D: 

To  clarify  if  areas  managed  for  wilderness  characteristics  will  be 
“maintained”  or  “enhanced.” 


Comment: 

Page:  2- 136... BLM  must  explain  their  intentions  when  advocating 
“enhancement”  of  wilderness  characteristics.  BLM  needs  to  provide  a 
definition  for  “enhancement”  as  they  are  using  it  and  clearly  explain  any 
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potential  impacts  to  wildlife  management,  access,  and  wildlife- 
dependent  recreation  that  might  occur  in  relation  to  their  “enhancing” 
wilderness  characteristics.  (Letter  205) 

Comment: 

Language  used  to  describe  MWC  is  inconsistent,  leading  to  confusion 
on  behalf  of  the  public  right  from  the  start.  Some  descriptions  state 
MWC  will  be  managed  to  maintain  characteristics.  Others  indicate  that 
MWC  will  be  managed  to  maintain  or  enhance  characteristics. 
Obviously  there  is  a huge  difference  between  maintaining  and 
enhancing.  Page  2-136  “The  following  wilderness  characteristics  would 
be  maintained  or  enhanced  where  lands  are  allocated.”  Page  E6-16 
“41,590  acres  allotted  for  management  that  maintains  wilderness 
characteristics.”  Page  2-135  “BLM  may  allocate  areas  within  the 
planning  boundaries  of  this  RMP  to  prescribe  goals,  objectives,  and 
management  actions  that  will  maintain  wilderness  characteristics.” 
BLM’s  land  use  planning  handbook  (H-1601),  Appendix  C,  page  12, 
Item  K,  states,  “Identify  decisions  to  protect  or  preserve  wilderness 
characteristics...”  Please  clarify  what  the  LHFO  intends  to  do  with  the 
MWC  areas.  (Letter  163) 

Response: 

In  areas  where  wilderness  characteristics  are  present  and  where  BLM 
will  manage  the  lands  to  maintain  these  characteristics,  BLM  can 
reclaim  specific  locations  where  natural  conditions  have  been  degraded. 
"Enhanced”  does  not  mean  to  create  characteristics  where  there  are 
none  currentlv. 

Sub  Concern  E: 

To  remove  the  term  “substantially  unnoticeable”  and  replace  it 
with  appropriate  references  to  the  VRM  class  under  which 
wilderness  characteristics  are  allowed. 


Comment: 

“Surface-disturbing  activities  or  the  permanent  placement  of  structures 
would  be  allowed  only  when  substantially  unnoticeable  in  the  landscape, 
subject  to  criteria  outlined  below.”  The  term  “substantially 
unnoticeable”  relates  to  language  in  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  where  it 
states  that  “An  area  of  wilderness  is  further  defined  to  mean...,  and 
generally  appears  to  have  been  affected  primarily  by  the  forces  of 
nature,  with  the  imprint  of  man's  work  substantially  unnoticeable,...” 

We  suggest  removing  this  terminology  and  replacing  it  with  appropriate 
references  to  the  VRM  class  under  which  wilderness  characteristics  are 
allocated  or  simply  reference  the  described  criteria.  (Letter  125) 

Response: 

Language  for  VRM  Class  II  was  added  to  the  wilderness  characteristics 
Proposed  Plan  Management  Actions. 
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Sub  Concern  F: 

To  clarify  allowable  uses  for  trails  identified  on  Map  2-53  lands  with 
wilderness  characteristics. 


Comment: 

It  should  be  clarified  if  the  “trails”  identified  on  the  map  are  vehicle 
routes,  trails  for  hiking,  equestrian  use  etc.,  and  if  they  are  be  converted 
from  vehicular  access  to  another  use  type.  Additional  routes,  if  in 
existence,  should  also  be  identified  on  the  maps  - and  should  match  with 
what  is  displayed  on  Map  2-38  Existing  Routes.  (Letter  125) 

Response: 

These  will  be  determined  during  development  of  the  TMP. 

Public  Concern  72: 

The  LHFO  should  allow  additional  off-highway  vehicle 


events. 

Comment: 

General  description  of  my  feelings  toward  off  road  racing... the  proposed 
“Havasu  250.”  Only  done  a couple  Best  in  The  Desert  races  but  they 
were  both  a lot  of  fun  and  a great  way  to  enjoy  parts  of  Nevada  and 
Arizona  that  I never  would  have  seen  otherwise.  (Letter  6) 

Comment: 

An  event  can  only  be  good  for  Lake  Havasu  City,  I don’t  understand 
why  there  is  any  opposition  to  an  event.  The  City  of  Lake  Havasu  is 
prepared  to  put  a tremendous  amount  of  money  into  this  event.  Best  in 
the  Desert  has  30  years  experience  and  we  have  chosen  an 
environmentally  sound  course.  (Letter  147) 

Response: 

BLM  addressed  the  proposal  for  events  such  as  the  Havasu  250  in  the 
DEIS  under  Alternative  3 (Chapters  2)  and  the  impacts  (in  Chapter  4). 
Under  BLM  SRP  guidelines,  proponents  of  motorized  off-highway 
events  may  make  application  for  such  events  at  any  time.  Route-specific 
analysis  will  be  conducted  by  BLM  to  approve,  reject,  or  propose 
mitigation  of  the  event.  Currently,  this  office  issues  approximately  10 
SRPs  for  motorized  events  each  year,  including  the  Parker  250  and  the 
Parker  425. 

Public  Concern  73: 

The  LHFO  should  provide  additional  recreational  areas 
and  facilities. 


Response: 

BLM  as  directed  by  Congress  has  placed  a high  national  priority  upon 
public-lands-dependent  outdoor  recreation  opportunity.  That  is  the 
policy  of  this  office  and  a goal  of  this  plan.  However,  further 
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development/  opportunity  is  subject  to  natural  resource  conflict  analysis 
and  funding  resources  provided  by  Congress. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

Including  more  “pet  friendly”  trails  and  amenities. 


Comment: 

Please  include  areas  and  paths  for  our  animal  companions.  Per  National 
Research-every  other  household  has  a pet.  Many  of  our  residents  walk 
their  dog  as  their  only  method  of  exercise.  Therefore,  please  consider 
making  BLM  areas  and  walking  paths  available  to  pet  owners  and  their 
dogs.  (Letter  185) 

Comment: 

Developing  trails  that  provide  several  natural  “stopping  off  stops”  would 
be  helpful.  This  would  allow  for  dogs  and  owners  of  different  athletic 
abilities  to  utilize  the  same  trails,  differing  the  distance  they  cover  but 
allowing  for  strategic  resting  places  for  our  elderly  dogs  and  their 
owners.  (Letter  104) 

Response: 

Except  where  posted,  such  as  in  designated  BLM  campgrounds  and 
concessions  that  have  leash  requirements,  recreation  areas  and  all  trails 
within  the  LHFO  do  not  have  any  restrictions  against  pets.  Additional 
restrictions  are  stated  in  43  CFR  8360  through  8365,  which  relates  to 
all  recreational  uses. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

Including  a designated  non-motorized  area  for  scuba  divers  in 
Lake  Havasu. 


Comment: 

As  a part  of  the  BLM’s  Lake  Plan,  an  area  should  be  designated  for 
scuba  diving  with  the  appropriate  protection  from  motorized  traffic. 
This  could  be  done  in  conjunction  with  the  fishery  work.  (Letter  153) 

Response: 

Neither  the  water  surface  nor  the  water  column  is  under  BLM 
jurisdiction.  However,  during  future  coordinated  lake  planning,  this 
issue  will  be  raised  with  the  many  jurisdictions  involved,  depending  on 
location. 

Sub  Concern  C: 
In  SARA  Park. 


Comment: 

Sara  Park  should  be  expanded  to  the  southeast  and  to  SR  95  for  new 
future  access.  (Letter  153) 
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Response: 

Lake  Havasu  City'  has  started  the  process  of  developing  a Master  Plan 
for  SARA  Park.  The  City  held  public  meetings  to  determine  what 
recreation  facilities  the  public  needs.  When  the  City  has  determined  the 
types  of  facilities  it  can  support,  it  will  submit  its  plan  for  BLM’s  review. 

Public  Concern  74: 

The  Final  RMP/EIS  should  provide  additional  information 
in  the  discussion  of  the  Preferred  Alternative. 


Response: 

See  the  responses  to  sub  concerns  below.  The  document  was  not 
changed. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  clarify  the  ROS  settings  for  each  RMZ. 


Comment: 

It  is  not  clear  what  the  preferred  alternative  includes  where  ROS  settings 
are  not  carried  through  the  alternatives  for  particular  RMZs.  Some 
include  setting  for  all  alternatives,  others  may  not  include  what  the 
preferred  alternative  will  be.  (Letter  125) 

Response: 

Please  see  Appendix  H , Recreation  Opportunity  Settings  of  the 
PRMP/FEIS  for  a detailed  description  of  ROS. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

To  clarify  whether  or  not  vehicles  would  be  restricted  to  existing 
roads  during  the  route  designation  process  and  then  closed  to 
vehicles  once  the  process  is  complete. 


Comment: 

Page  2-93:  BLM  needs  to  clarify  the  language  under  the  preferred 
alternative.  It  could  be  interpreted  as  meaning  vehicles  would  only  be 
allowed  to  drive  existing  roads  until  the  route  designation  process  is 
completed  and  that  after  that  vehicles  would  not  be  allowed.  We  do  not 
believe  that  is  BLM’s  intent  and  we  would  oppose  closing  existing  roads 
in  these  areas.  (Letter  205) 

Response: 

Currently,  vehicles  are  only  allowed  on  existing  roads  and  trails.  With 
the  signing  of  the  Record  of  Decision  for  the  PRMP/FEIS,  vehicles 
would  be  allowed  only  on  the  roads  included  in  the  2004  route  inventory 
updated  for  and  printed  with  the  PRMP/FEIS.  See  response  to  PC  I, 

SC  B. 
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Sub  Concern  C: 

To  include  additional  areas  that  have  wilderness  characteristics  as 
identified  by  the  BLM  contractors  in  summer  2004. 


Comment: 

The  Draft  RMP  and  EIS  identified  41,590  [acres]  of  wilderness 
characteristics  to  be  protected  in  the  preferred  alternative.  The  AWC 
[Arizona  Wilderness  Coalition]  agrees  with  the  areas  selected,  but  we 
believe  it  falls  short  of  the  lands  that  clearly  have  wilderness 
characteristics  as  identified  by  the  BLM  contractors  in  the  summer  of 
2004.  (Letter  216) 

Response: 

Not  all  the  areas  inventoried  for  wilderness  characteristics  were 
determined  to  have  these  characteristics  reasonably  present  or  to  he  of 
sufficient  value  (condition,  uniqueness,  relevance,  importance); 
sufficient  need  (trend,  risk);  or  to  be  practical  to  manage  for  these 
characteristics.  Other  management  actions  and  allocations  were  used 
to  safeguard  the  different  resources,  including  wilderness 
characteristics,  found  on  inventoried  lands  not  meeting  the  criteria 
listed  above.  The  PRMP/EIS  was  not  changed. 

Sub  Concern  D: 

To  provide  an  explanation  for  changing  the  classification  of 
5,023  acres  of  non-wilderness  lands  from  “closed”  to  “resource 
protection  sites.” 


Comment: 

The  draft  RMP’s  Preferred  Alternative  attempts  to  reverse  the  few 
modest  restrictions  imposed  in  previous  RMPs  throughout  5,023  acres 
of  non-Wildemess  lands  currently  classified  as  “resources  protection 
sites”  by  rescinding  their  “Closed”  status.  Text  located  in  Table  2-27 
states  that:  These  protection  sites  would  not  be  carried  forward  into  the 
new  plan  and  the  specific  concerns  addresses  [sic]  through  the  route 
evaluation  and  designation  process.  Yet  an  adequate  explanation  for 
this  radical  change  is  missing  in  the  Draft  RMP.  (Letter  222) 

Response: 

As  identified  in  various  earlier  plans,  many  extremely  small  areas  were 
identified  for  the  protection  of  primarily  cultural  and  biological 
resources.  Such  areas  often  encompass  5 acres  or  less,  and  do  not  show 
on  the  maps  at  this  scale. 
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Public  Concern  75: 

The  LHFO  should  recognize  support  for  the  Preferred 
Alternative. 


Comment; 

The  Department  [Arizona  Game  & Fish]  generally  supports  the 
preferred  alternative  described  in  the  draft  RMP/EIS.  (Letter  125) 

Comment: 

EPA  has  no  objections  to  the  Preferred  Alternative  (Alternative  5)  which 
provides  an  optimal  balance  between  authorized  resource  use  and  the 
protection  and  long-term  sustainability  of  sensitive  resources  within  the 
planning  area.  Accordingly,  we  have  rated  the  DEIS  as  Lack  of 
Objections  (LO).  “LO”  (Lack  of  Objections) 

The  EPA  review  has  not  identified  any  potential  environmental  impacts 
requiring  substantive  changes  to  the  proposal.  The  review  may  have 
disclosed  opportunities  for  application  of  mitigation  measures  that  could 
be  accomplished  with  no  more  than  minor  changes  to  the  proposal. 
(Letter  186) 

Response: 

LHFO’s  Proposed  Plan  is  basically  the  Preferred  Alternative  from  the 
DRMP/DEIS.  The  Proposed  Plan  has  been  updated  to  reflect  new  and 
additional  information  provided  by  the  comments. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

Including  the  maintenance  of  the  view  corridor  north  of  the  Mohave 
Mountains. 


Comment: 

The  Current  RMP  designates  this  section  north  of  the  Mohave 
Mountains  as  VRM  Class  3 (RMP  map  2-47). ...The  preferred  alternative 
plan  proposed  by  BLM  staff  designates  a “view  corridor”  1/2  mile  on 
each  side  of  the  highway  as  Class  3 and  the  rest  of  the  section  as 
Class  4. ...Note  that  although  the  narrative  portion  of  the  alternative  plan 
does  not  mention  the  view  corridor  north  of  the  city,  it  is  shown  on  the 
maps  that  accompany  the  plan.  We  understand  that  the  half-mile  wide 
view  corridor  extends  from  Interstate  40  to  the  Lake  Havasu  City  limits 
on  the  north  and  also  takes  in  the  right  of  way.  We  encourage 
maintaining  the  view  corridor  and  accept  that  it  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  land  made  available  for  disposal  under  a Recreation  and 
Public  Purposes  Lease.  As  citizens  and  as  an  organization  interested  in 
building  a university  campus  with  high  visibility,  the  HFHE  [The 
Havasu  Foundation  for  Higher  Education]  appreciates  your 
consideration  of  these  comments.  (Letter  204) 
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Response: 

The  Highway  95  view  corridor  north  of  the  Mohave  Mountains  was 
removed  from  the  Preferred  Alternative  due  to  split  estate  concerns  and 
utility  corridor  issues.  The  maps  in  the  PRMP/FEIS  have  been 
corrected  to  match  the  text.  The  PRMP/EIS  has  not  been  changed. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

Because  it  provides  only  three  areas  managed  for  wilderness 
characteristics  and  allows  active  wildlife  management. 


Comment: 

Although  we  are  opposed  to  the  basic  concept  of  MWCs,  we  were 
relieved  to  learn  that  only  three  (3)  MWC  areas,  totaling  41,590  acres, 
are  identified  in  the  preferred  alternative  and  that  the  desired  future 
condition  (table  2-35)  identifies  wildlife  as  an  important  aspect  of  the 
naturalness  and  that  it  will  be  “actively”  managed.  We  assume  that  this 
also  pertains  to  wild  game.  (Letter  164) 

Response: 

Comments  noted.  No  change  has  been  made  to  the  PRMP. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

With  regard  to  managing  the  Buckskin  Mountains,  Harcuvar  and 
Swansea  Wilderness  Areas  for  wilderness  characteristics. 


Comment: 

The  protection  of  wilderness  characteristics  in  the  Buckskin  Mountains, 
and  adjacent  lands  to  the  Harcuvar  and  Swansea  Wilderness  Areas  is  an 
effective  way  to  achieve  the  goals  that  are  already  outlined  under  the 
preferred  alternative  in  regards  to  wildlife  habitat  and  Visual  Resource 
Management.  These  prescriptions  would  still  apply,  but  the  added  layer 
of  protecting  wilderness  characteristics  would  protect  desert  tortoise, 
bighorn  sheep,  and  native  vegetation  by  preventing  new  road  building, 
and  limiting  other  surface  disturbing  activities  that  could  affect  this 
unit's  naturalness  and  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  and 
unconfmed  recreation.  The  Buckskin  and  Swansea  Mountain  units  also 
provide  important  watershed  functions  for  the  Bill  Williams  River.  The 
allocation  of  these  units  to  the  protection  of  wilderness  characteristics 
helps  create  a better  mosaic  of  the  multiple  uses  in  the  area  and  provide 
for  the  increasing  demand  for  primitive  recreation.  There  are  very 
limited  resources  conflicts  in  these  areas.  (Letter  216) 

Response: 

Comments  noted.  No  change  has  been  made  to  the  PRMP. 
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Public  Concern  76: 

The  LHFO  should  revise  the  management  actions 
associated  with  the  Preferred  Alternative. 


Response: 

Comment  noted.  See  the  responses  to  sub  concerns  below.  No  change 
has  been  made  to  the  PRMP. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  maintain  vehicle-based  recreation  and  access  to  undeveloped 
camping. 


Comment: 

We  would  like  to  see  the  preferred  alternative  maintain:  1 ) reasonable 
vehicle  based  recreation  access  on  existing  roads  and  trails,  2)  a 
continuation  of  dispersed  vehicle  based  undeveloped  camping  without 
designated  sites  and  3)  no  obstacles  presented  to  active  wildlife 
management  and  conservation  activities.  (Letter  164) 

Response: 

After  adoption  of  this  plan.  BLMwill  begin  specific  planning  for  travel 
management  and  route  designation.  We  will  provide  vehicular  access  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  access 
to  eveiy  acre  of  public  lands  due  to  resource  conflict.  The  provision  of 
opportunities  for  dispersed  and  unconfned  recreation  is  a national 
priority  for  BLM. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

To  ensure  that  the  plan  will  not  be  used  to  obstruct  wildlife 
management  and  conservation  activities. 


Comment: 

The  preferred  alternative  presently  falls  short  of  providing  a satisfactory 
remedy  that  ensures  that  these  potential  conflicts  will  not  arise  and  that 
we  are  not  unintentionally  providing  a vehicle  that  will  be  used  to 
obstruct  beneficial  wildlife  management  and  conservation  activities. 

We  would  hope  that  the  final  RMP  would  more  clearly  define  the 
allowable  management  actions  and  better  diffuse  the  potential  conflicts. 
(Letter  164) 

Response: 

Throughout  the  PRMP/DEIS  there  are  management  actions  associated 
with  the  Preferred  Alternative  that  ensure  and  enhance  wildlife 
management  and  consen>ation  activities. 
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Sub  Concern  C: 

To  clarify  if  commercial  operations  will  be  allowed. 


Comment: 

Commercial  operations  are  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  preferred 
alternative,  so  it  is  not  clear  how  they  would  be  handled.  We  assume 
they  would  be  allowed.  (Letter  125) 

Response: 

Opportunities  for  environmentally  compatible  commercial  activities  on 
public  lands  will  remain  a viable  component  of  this  plan. 

Sub  Concern  D: 

To  include  enhanced  monitoring  and  enforcement  for 
transportation  and  access  violations. 


Comment: 

The  preferred  alternative  for  Transportation  and  Access  should  state  as  a 
desired  future  condition  the  development  of  a “zero  tolerance”  policy  for 
violations,  an  enhanced  monitoring  and  enforcement  mechanism  and  a 
stated  goal  that  all  violations  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extend  of 
the  law.  Without  a more  aggressive  monitoring  and  enforcement 
program  there  is  little  merit  in  attempting  to  curtail  errant  abuses  with 
further  restrictions  on  legal  and  legitimate  uses.  (Letter  164) 

Response: 

BLM  conducts  both  law  enforcement  and  visitor  services  patrols  during 
the  various  use  seasons  to  monitor  and  protect  natural  resources,  as 
funding  permits. 

Sub  Concern  E: 

To  reflect  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  AZGFD. 


Comment: 

The  preferred  alternative  must  be  reasonable,  consistent  with  a 
conservation  approach,  and  reflect  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  AZGFD. 
(Letter  205) 

Response: 

See  the  response  to  PC  49.  Between  preparation  of  the  DEIS  and 
preparation  of  the  FEIS,  BLM  and  AZGFD  held  numerous  meetings  to 
discuss  AZGFD ’s  comments  on  the  DEIS.  BLM  accepted  and 
incorporated  most  of  AZGFD 's  comments. 

Sub  Concern  F: 

To  provide  additional  protection  of  natural  resources. 


Comment: 

The  preferred  alternative  is  good  but  I would  advocate  shifting  it  further 
still  to  the  conservation  side.  (Letter  142) 
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Comment: 

The  “preferred  alternative”  is  insufficient  to  protect  the  wildlife  and 
other  natural  resources  in  an  area  of  Arizona  that  is  experiencing  rapid 
growth  with  increasing  impacts  on  the  environment.  (Letter  34) 

Response: 

See  responses  to  PCs  4 and  32  and  SC  D of  PC  76. 

Sub  Concern  G: 

To  increase  limitations  on  off-highway  vehicle  use. 


Comment: 

There  are  too  few  limits  on  off  road  vehicles  (ORV)  [OHV]  use  in  the 
preferred  alternative.  (Letter  213) 

Comment: 

Throughout  the  RMP,  the  preferred  alternative  for  transportation  and 
public  access  is  referred  to  as  “balanced.”  The  following  is  a 
breakdown  of  open,  closed,  and  limited  areas  by  percent  of  total  land 
within  the  LHFO’s  [sic]. 

Open  = .005% 

Limited  90.5% 

Closed  = 9% 

Evidently  the  balance  will  depend  largely  on  the  “limited”  designation. 

I strongly  encourage  the  BLM  to  depend  highly  on  public  involvement 
during  the  route  delineation  process  to  ensure  equal  consideration  for  all 
routes.  Including  representation  from  a variety  of  public  land  users,  as 
not  to  skew  the  public's  input.  (Letter  163) 

Comment: 

The  “preferred  alternative”  does  not  encorporate  [sic]  enough  OHV 
closed  areas.  I believe  all  washes,  except  for  short  crossings  should  be 
closed  to  motor  vehicle  travel  to  protect  wildlife.  (Letter  34) 

Response: 

See  response  to  PC  1,  SC  B. 

Sub  Concern  H: 

To  designate  the  Buckskin  Mountains,  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Harcuvar  and  Swansea  Mountains,  Crossman  Peak,  Fox  Wash, 
Mohave  Wash,  and  Planet  Peak  as  lands  with  wilderness 
characteristics. 


Comment: 

We  fully  support  the  BLM's  preferred  alternative  that  provides  for  VRM 
class  II  of  the  Buckskin  Mountains,  areas  adjacent  to  the  Harcuvar  and 
Swansea  Mountains,  Crossman  Peak,  Fox  Wash,  Mohave  Wash,  and 
Planet  Peak.  Even  with  these  management  prescriptions  these  areas  are 
still  vulnerable  to  future  road  and  motorized  trail  development  that 
would  not  only  impact  solitude  and  primitive  recreation,  but  also 
directly  impact  wildlife  habitat  through  fragmentation  and  the  spread  of 
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noxious  weeds.  This  section  of  the  preferred  alternative  is  supported, 
but  these  areas  would  more  adequately  be  protected  through  allocation 
as  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics.  (Letter  216) 

Comment: 

Your  preferred  alternative  does  not  adequately  protect  the  197,821  acres 
in  seven  units  that  the  Arizona  Wilderness  Coalition  proposal  notes  as 
retaining  wilderness  characteristics.  (Letter  213) 

Response: 

The  LHFO  staff  determined  that  wilderness  characteristics  were 
reasonably  present,  of  sufficient  value  (condition,  uniqueness, 
relevance,  importance)  and  need  (trend,  risk),  and  are  practical  to 
manage  in  the  areas  identified  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the 
DRMP/DEIS.  Other  management  actions  and  allocations  were  used  to 
safeguard  the  different  resources,  including  wilderness  characteristics, 
found  on  the  public  lands  listed.  The  DRMP/DEIS  has  not  been 
changed. 

Public  Concern  77: 

The  LHFO  should  exclude  areas  adjacent  to  SR  95, 1-40, 
SR  60,  and  1-10  from  “special  area”  designations;  these 
lands  should  be  designated  as  transportation  corridors. 


Comment: 

Page  2-41:  Table  2-10  states  “Within  the  boundaries  of  Special  Area 
Designations  (such  as  but  not  limited  to:  ACEC,  WSA,  proposed  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers,  etc.)  as  identified  in  this  RMP,  no  new  utility  and 
roads  ROWs  would  be  authorized,  with  the  exception  of  utilities  and 
access  roads  that  provide  service  to  nonfederal  land  within  these  areas.” 
The  proposed  Bullhead  Bajada  SCRMA/Area  of  Critical  Environmental 
Concern  (ACEC)  appears  to  fall  within  the  proposed  SR  95  as  a 
transportation  corridor,  and  designate  it  as  an  allowed  right-of-way 
(ROW)  within  the  Special  Area  Designations.  (Letter  224) 

Comment: 

Page  2-40  and  Table  2-11:  1-40, 1- 10,  and  SR  60  are  designated  as 
utility  corridors.  It  states  on  p 2-40  “Any  existing  transportation  and 
utility  corridors  may  be  designated  as  transportation  and  utility 
corridors... without  further  review.”  The  above  routes  [SR  95]  should 
also  be  designated  as  transportation  corridors.  (Letter  224) 

Response: 

In  the  PRMP/FEIS,  BLM  will  designate  those  portions  of  1-40, 1-IO,  and 
SR  60  within  the  boundaries  of  the  LHFO  as  designated  transportation 
corridors  as  they  occur  within  existing  and  proposed  utility  corridors. 
However,  because  much  of  SR  95  occurs  outside  the  boundaries  of 
existing  corridors,  the  LHFO  will  not  designate  SR  95  as  a 
transportation  corridor. 
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Sub  Concern  A: 

In  the  boundaries  of  the  Bullhead  Bajada  ACEC  and  Crossman 
Peak  ACEC  to  allow  for  a 100  ft.  buffer  zone  to  account  for  “edge 
effect”  from  highway  noise,  and  allow  for  use  of  drainage  and 
temporary  construction  easements  outside  existing  ROW. 


Comment: 

Map  2-63.  ACEC.  The  boundaries  of  the  Bullhead  Bajada  ACEC 
appear  to  overlap  the  proposed  SR  95  transportation  eorridor,  as 
depicted  in  Map  3-10.  The  proposed  SR  95  should  be  designated  as  a 
transportation  corridor,  and  as  such,  should  be  excluded  from  ACEC 
designations  and  its  associated  management  prescriptions.  Please  also 
exclude  the  existing  SR  95  easement  from  the  Crossman  Peak  proposed 
ACEC.  Roadway  easements  and  their  associated  disturbances  should 
not  be  considered  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern.  In  addition, 
ADOT  requests  a 100'  buffer  zone  on  either  side  of  the  highway  to 
account  for  “edge  effect”  from  highway  noise,  and  to  allow  for  use  of 
drainage  and  Temporary  Construction  Easements  outside  of  existing 
ROW.  (Letter  224) 

Response: 

The  closest  boundaiy  line  of  the  Crossman  Peak  ACEC  is  528 feet  east 
of  the  centerline  of  ADOT's  road  ROW for  SR  95  adjacent  to  the  ACEC. 
The  ROW  is  400 feet  wide,  with  200 feet  each  side  of  the  centerline  of 
the  ROW.  Thus  there  is  an  additional  328-foot  distance  betw’een 
ADOT’s  ROW  and  the  ACEC.  There  will  he  no  changes  between  the 
DRMP/DEIS  and  the  PRMP/FEIS  concerning  the  buffer  issue. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

In  the  Bullhead  Bajada  Special  Cultural  Resource  Management 
Area,  to  minimize  conflicts  with  Section  4(f)  resources. 


Comment: 

Page  2-17  and  Map  2-2:  Proposed  Bullhead  Bajada  Special  Cultural 
Resource  Management  Area  (SCRMA).  The  proposed  future 
transportation  corridor  (SR  95  realignment),  as  depicted  on  Map  3-10, 
should  be  officially  designated  as  a transportation  corridor,  and  as  such, 
should  be  excluded  from  SCRMA  designations  and  its  associated 
management  prescriptions.  This  would  allow  us  to  minimize  conflicts 
with  Section  4(f)  resources  as  detennined  by  the  US  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  of  1966.  (Letter  224) 

Response: 

Designation  of  an  A CEC  or  allocation  of  an  SCRMA  would  not  preclude 
new  ROWs  that  provide  setwice  to  nonfederal  lands  within  the  areas. 
Proposed  SR  95  in  the  Bullhead  area  is  an  example  of  a ROW  that 
would  provide  serx’ice  to  nonfederal  lands  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
proposed  ACEC. 
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Sub  Concern  C: 

In  the  Bullhead  Bajada  Wildlife  Management  Area  (WMA),  on 
Map  2-40. 


Comment: 

Map  2-40:  Bullhead  Bajada  as  Wildlife  Habitat  Management  Areas 
(WHA).  The  proposed  future  transportation  corridor  (SR  95 
realignment),  as  depicted  on  Map  3-10,  should  be  officially  designated 
as  a transportation  corridor,  and  as  such,  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
same  management  criteria  as  the  remainder  of  this  WHA.  Roadway 
easements  and  their  associated  disturbances  do  not  retain  characteristics 
of  a WHA.  (Letter  224) 

Response: 

The  management  of  the  WHA  in  the  Bullhead  Bajada  should  not  he  any 
different  than  the  current  management  of  portions  of  SR  95, 1-40,  SR  60, 
and  I-IO  that  are  currently  adjacent  to  WHAs.  Wildlife  mitigation  may 
affect  the  design  of  a new  project,  but  would  not  othemise  restrict 
construction  of  roadways  or  other  developments. 

Sub  Concern  D: 

With  Class  4 or  Class  3 VRM  designations. 


Comment: 

Map  2-51.  Visual  Resource  Management,  Alt.  5.  Please  retain  or 
designate  Class  IV  or  Class  III  areas  along  existing  easements  of 
transportation  corridors,  and  do  not  designate  them  as  Class  II  or  Class  I 
areas.  Disturbances  associated  with  roadways  (traffic,  traffic  volumes, 
associated  maintenance,  improvement  projects,  soil  disturbance,  etc.), 
have  come  to  be  expected  by  travelers.  Specific  concerns:  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  proposed  Bullhead  Bajada  ACEC,  please  retain  the 
existing  Class  IV  designation,  rather  than  change  to  Class  III;  along 
Arizona  95,  just  south  of  1-40,  please  change  Class  III  areas  within  the 
transportation  corridor  to  Class  IV,  as  was  done  for  the  areas  outside  the 
corridor;  along  SR  72,  please  do  not  designate  the  transportation 
easement  area  as  Class  I;  in  the  vicinity  where  US  60  joins  I- 10  please 
retain  the  existing  Class  IV  designation,  rather  than  change  to  Class  II. 
(Letter  224) 

Response: 

Major  transportation  routes  are  used  in  the  process  of  determining  VRM 
classifications,  because  most  of  the  scenic  value  is  from  roadways. 

VRM  is  not  likely  to  affect  maintenance  of  existing  roadways.  VRM  may 
affect  the  design  of  a new  project,  hut  would  not  othemise  restrict 
construction  of  roadways  or  other  developments. 
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Sub  Concern  E: 

In  the  lambing  ground  boundaries  adjacent  to  SR  95  and  MO. 


Comment: 

Page  2-107  and  Map  2-43.  Bighorn  sheep  lambing  grounds.  Three 
areas  on  Map  2-43  appear  to  abut  Arizona  95  or  I- 10.  It  appears  that 
ADOT  highways  have  been  used  as  a boundary  line  for  designating 
lambing  grounds.  SR  95  and  I- 10  experience  high  traffic  volumes.  The 
easement  areas  associated  with  roadways  do  not  constitute  preferred 
lambing  grounds  due  to  continual  disturbance  from  traffic,  noise,  road 
maintenance,  cleaning  of  ditches,  etc.  Please  exclude  current  easement 
areas  from  lambing  ground  boundaries  and  their  associated  special 
seasonal  management  prescriptions.  In  addition,  ADOT  requests  a 100' 
buffer  zone  on  either  side  of  the  highway  to  account  for  an  “edge  effect” 
from  highway  noise  and  potential  future  temporary  maintenance  and 
construction  easement  needs  (for  example,  temporary  access  for 
drainage  needs).  (Letter  224) 

Response: 

LHFO  has  reconsidered  the  necessity  of  seasonal  access  for  lambing 
grounds,  based  on  subsequent  research  by  AZGFD  that  it  is  no  longer 
appropriate  to  identify  lambing  grounds.  Based  on  AZGFD  comments, 
BLM  revised  the  DRMP/DEIS.  In  the  PRMP/FEIS,  lambing  grounds 
are  called  "Sensitive  Sheep  Habitat"  (SSH).  The  SSH  will  maintain  the 
existing  restrictions  until  the  Travel  Management  Plan  is  completed. 

Sub  Concern  F: 

In  the  lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  boundary  adjacent  to 
SR  95. 


Comment: 

Map  2-53.  Please  exclude  from  the  Lands  with  Wilderness 
Characteristics  boundary,  the  transportation  corridor  easement  along 
SR  95.  Roadways  and  their  associated  corridors  do  not  retain 
characteristics  of  a wilderness.  In  addition,  ADOT  requests  a 100' 
buffer  zone  on  either  side  of  the  highway  to  account  for  “Edge  effect” 
from  highway  noise,  and  allow  for  use  of  Drainage  and  Temporary 
Construction  Easements  outside  the  existing  ROW.  (Letter  224) 

Response: 

The  area  managed  to  maintain  its  wilderness  characteristics  does  not 
include  any  portion  of  the  SR  95  ROW. 
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Public  Concern  78: 

The  LHFO  should  provide  additional  information 
regarding  effects  of  ACEC  designations. 


Response: 

Impacts  on  all  resources  from  ACEC  designations  are  described  in 
Chapter  4 of  the  DRMP/DEIS  and  have  been  carried forward  in  the 
PRMP/FEIS. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

With  regard  to  remediation  activities  in  the  Beale  Slough  ACEC  and 
the  Topock-Needles  Special  Cultural  Resource  Management  Area. 


Comment: 

The  Tribe  believes  that  PG&E’s  chromium  pollution  in  this  area  should 
be  remediated,  but  be  done  in  such  a manner  as  to  respect  and  not  harm 
the  sacred  features  and  area  within  and  around  the  Maze.  We 
understand  PG&E  has  requested  that  the  RMP  be  revised  to  state  that 
such  “designations  shall  not  seek  to  override  or  otherwise  interfere  with 
the  implementation  of  those  clean  up  obligations.”  The  Tribe 
understands  the  need  for  remediation,  but  cannot  support  the  language 
as  submitted.  We  respectfully  request  that  the  BLM  include  the  Tribe 
and  its  legal  counsel  in  devising  any  language  on  this  issue  that  might  be 
inserted  into  the  RMP.  (Letter  229) 

Comment: 

Because  of  PG&E’s  commitment  to  cultural  resources,  and  its 
commitment  to  work  closely  with  the  Ft.  Mojave  Tribe  and  other 
interested  tribes,  PG&E  does  not  object  to  the  designation  of  an  ACEC 
or  SCRMA  if  such  a designation  will  advance  those  purposes  and  will 
help  protect  culturally  sensitive  lands  from  in  appropriate  recreational, 
grazing,  or  other  uses.  In  connection  with  the  designation  of  an  ACEC 
or  SCRMA,  however,  it  is  important  that  the  RMP  make  it  clear  that  if 
and  when  a party  such  as  PG&E  is  ordered  by  governmental  authorities 
to  undertake  certain  activities  in  these  areas  in  order  to  comply  with 
statutorily-based  cleanup  requirements,  the  designations  shall  not  seek 
to  override  or  otherwise  interfere  with  the  implementation  of  those 
cleanup  obligations.  (Letter  173) 

Response: 

ACEC  designation  or  SCRMA  allocation  is  meant  to  protect  significant 
cultural  resources.  Management  decisions  relating  to  Chromium  VI 
remediation  will  take  into  account  the  special  status  of  these  lands  but 
will  not  preclude  necessary  actions  to  protect  the  Colorado  River  from 
contamination. 
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Sub  Concern  B: 

With  regard  to  wildlife  management  recreation,  vehicular  access, 
and  overnight  camping  in  the  Crossman  Peak  ACEC. 


Comment: 

We  are  concerned  with  the  creation  of  the  Grossman  Peak  ACEC  as  it  is 
not  clear  what  impacts  this  special  area  designation  could  have  on 
wildlife  management,  wildlife  conservation,  wildlife  dependent 
recreation,  reasonable  vehicular  access,  and  overnight  camping.  The 
area  surrounding  Crossman  Peak  contains  a significant  population  of 
bighorn  sheep  and  we  would  hope  that  we  could  maintain  sportsmen 
interest  in  this  very  special  wildlife  resource  for  the  benefit  of  the 
resource.  (Letter  164) 

Response: 

Crossman  Peak  was  proposed  as  an  ACEC  due  to  Native  American 
values,  scenic  values,  and  bighorn  sheep  habitat.  Specific  management 
prescriptions  may  be  developed  in  an  ACEC  management  plan 
following  designation  of  the  area  as  an  ACEC. 

Public  Concern  79: 

The  LHFO  should  identify  and  evaluate  the  protection  of 
wildlife  corridors. 


Comment: 

To  protect  the  safe  movement  of  people  and  plan  for  a future  that 
includes  wildlife,  a blueprint  is  needed  to  identify  Arizona's  remaining 
wildlife  habitats  and  conserve  or  restore  corridors  in  areas  important  for 
wildlife  movement.  (Letter  169) 

Response: 

Changes  have  been  made  in  the  FEIS  that  further  identify  and  evaluate 
the  protection  of  wildlife  corridors  to  coordinate  with  the  Arizona 
Wildlife  Linkages  Workgroup,  a collaboration  among  ADOT,  AZGFD, 
BLM,  USES,  FWS,  Northern  Arizona  University,  non-governmental 
organizations,  and  private  individuals. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

And  discuss  the  effects  on  recreational  use  resulting  from  corridor 
protection. 


Comment: 

“The  establishment  of  6 wildlife  corridors  could  have  significant 
impacts  to  the  recreational  user  by  restricting  activities  within  these 
areas.  This  alternative  has  the  greatest  impact  on  recreation.” 

1 . There  are  few  if  any  prescriptions  associated  with  the  allocation  of 
these  corridors.  What  is  BLM  basing  their  assessment  on  in  regards  to 
restrictions  to  recreators? 

2.  Alt.  2 states  that  it  would  “have  the  greatest  impact”  from  the 
allocation  of  all  15  corridors.  These  two  Alts  are  therefore  in  conflict 
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Response: 

with  each  stating  that  they  would  have  the  greatest  impact. 

3.  These  impacts  need  to  be  reassessed  based  on  the  prescriptions 
recommended  by  the  Department  [AZGFD]  (Pg.  2-107). 

4.  We  recommend  that  because  all  15  corridors  exist  currently,  and 
should  be  considered  the  baseline  conditions,  that  they  are  analyzed  for 
impacts  from  other  uses  if  they  are  not  allocated  (currently  only  6 of  15 
are  proposed  for  allocation).  (Letter  125) 

Corridor  protection  is  developed  as  a planning  process  to  address 
fragmentation  resulting  from  highw  ays  and  development.  Corridor 
protection  should  not  have  an  effect  on  opportunities  for  recreation. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

Because  road  construction  is  isolating  wildlife  from  their  habitat. 


Comment: 

Arizona’s  exploding  human  population  has  necessitated  more  roads, 
wider  highways,  urban  development  and  other  related  structures  and 
activities  that  create  barriers  and  prevent  the  movement  of  terrestrial 
animals.  These  barriers  isolate  wildlife  and  their  habitat,  increase  the 
likelihood  of  vehicle  and  wildlife  collisions,  and  restrict  the  ability  of 
animals  to  move  between  important  undeveloped  regions  of  the  state. 

To  protect  the  safe  movement  of  people  and  plan  for  a future  that 
includes  wildlife,  a blueprint  is  needed  to  identify  Arizona’s  remaining 
wildlife  habitats  and  conserve  or  restore  corridors  in  areas  important  for 
wildlife  movement.  (Letter  138) 

Response: 

The  LHFO  has  incorporated  wildlife  corridors  to  address  the  effects  of 
road  construction  on  wildlife. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

And  discuss  the  effects  from  not  protecting  all  15  corridors  in  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 


Comment: 

Page  2-107:  We  strongly  believe  that  all  wildlife  movement  corridors 
should  be  allocated  in  the  preferred  alternative.  If  BLM  elects  not  to 
allocate  some  of  them,  they  must  explain  that  decision  and  analyze  the 
potential  impacts  to  wildlife  that  may  occur  by  not  selecting  them. 
(Letter  205) 

Comment: 

We  are  very  appreciative  that  wildlife  movement  corridors  have  been 
identified  in  the  RMP  but  are  troubled  that  only  six  have  been  allocated 
in  the  preferred  alternative.  We  would  argue  that  all  15  are  important  to 
protect  and  sustain  a variety  of  wildlife  resources  although  it  was  not 
revealed  in  the  RMP  what  management  prescriptions,  if  any,  would  be 
associated  with  the  identified  corridors.  (Letter  164) 
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Response: 

The  PRMP/FEIS  reflects  changes  to  include  the  corridors  that  have 
been  identified  in  the  draft  Arizona ’s  Wildlife  Linkages  map.  Not  all  15 
corridors  were  included  as  linkages  on  the  map. 

Sub  Concern  D: 

In  accordance  with  the  AZGFD’s  recommended  prescriptions. 


Comment: 

Pg.  2-234,  the  department  [AZGFD]  does  not  believe  that  the  allocation 
of  wildlife  corridors  would  not  restrict  transecting  routes.  Please  refer  to 
our  management  prescriptions  recommended.  (Letter  125) 

Comment: 

The  addition  of  new  utility  corridors  emphasizes  the  Department’s 
[AZGFD’s]  concerns  with  ensuring  that  each  of  the  wildlife  movement 
corridors  (Map  2-42)  identified  by  BLM  and  Department  staff  are 
allocated,  not  just  a subset  of  those  identified  (refer  to  Pg.  2-107).  The 
Department  remains  concerned  with  upgrades  to  already  present  dirt 
roads  or  development  of  new  roads  or  infrastructure  that  may  hinder 
wildlife  movement,  restrict  genetic  exchange,  or  further  fragment  and 
impact  wildlife  populations.  (Letter  125) 

Response: 

As  requested  by  AZGFD,  BLM  has  incorporated  into  the  FEIS 
prescriptions  that  have  been  identified  by  the  Arizona  Wildlife  Linkages 
Workgroup. 

Public  Concern  80: 

The  LHFO  should  incorporate  technical  and  editorial 
changes  into  the  Final  RMP/EIS. 


Response: 

LHFO  considered  each  suggested  technical  and  editorial  change  and 
incorporated  those  changes  as  appropriate. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

Because  maps  do  not  differentiate  between  State  land  and  State 
Trust  lands. 


Comment: 

Maps  do  not  differentiate  between  State  land  and  State  Trust  lands. 
Only  the  State  Trust  land  is  likely  to  be  “developed”  and  the  impact  of 
that  is  lost  because  of  this  oversight.  (Letter  28) 

Response: 

The  difference  between  State  land  and  State  Trust  land  is  a State  Land 
Department  issue  and  has  no  effect  on  the  decisions  in  this  plan.  The 
impacts  of  the  potential  sale  of  State  land  are  addressed  in  the 
PRMP/FEIS. 
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Sub  Concern  B: 

To  change  bullet  points  to  numbers  under  each  “Objectives”  and 
“Allocation  and  Management  Action.” 


Comment: 

Under  the  “Basic  Goals”  and  “Objectives”  sections,  we  recommend  that 
the  items  listed  under  each  “Objectives”  and  “Allocation  and 
Management  Action”  section  be  given  numbers,  rather  than  bullet 
points,  so  that  they  can  be  more  easily  referenced.  (Letter  77) 

Response: 

The  format  of  the  document  was  determined  by  the  Arizona  BLM  State 
Office  for  consistency  on  all  BLM  plans  within  the  state. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

To  use  the  terms  WHA  and  WHMA  consistently  throughout  the 
RMP/EIS. 


Comment: 

We  found  several  instances  where  the  terms  WHA  and  WHMA  were 
used  almost  interchangeably  although  a distinct  and  differing  description 
of  each  is  provided  in  the  glossary.  Kindly  settle  on  the  appropriate 
term  and  apply  it  consistently.  (Letter  164) 

Response: 

The  PRMP/FEIS  will  utilize  the  term  WHA. 

Sub  Concern  D: 

To  include  Native  American  issues  in  a new  section  separate  from 
cultural  resources. 


Comment: 

We  believe  that  having  a stand  alone  section  for  “Native  American 
Issues”  weaved  throughout  the  document,  would  place  those  issues  in  a 
better  context.  Instead,  the  workplan  bundles  everything  under 
“Cultural  Resource  Management.”  (Letter  229) 

Response: 

The  format  of  the  document  was  determined  by  the  Arizona  BLM  State 
Office  for  consistency  on  all  BLM  plans  within  the  state. 

Sub  Concern  E: 

To  include  additional  terms  in  glossary. 


Comment: 

Please  describe  terminology:  Niche,  Primary  Market  Strategy, 
Community,  Destination,  Undeveloped,  etc.  We  are  concerned  with 
how  these  terminologies  will  be  used  to  affect  other  resources  and 
implementation  level  uses  - especially  in  areas  (SRMAs  or  RMZs)  with 
restrictive  prescription  or  management  objectives.  These  terms  are  not 
located  in  the  glossary  in  Volume  II.  (Letter  125) 
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Comment: 

BLM  does  not  define  certain  terms  within  H-1601,  but  requires 
managers  use  certain  terms  when  developing  their  plans.  LHFO  does 
not  define  the  terms  within  the  RMP  either.  These  tenns  include: 
Recreation  niche 

Destination  recreation  tourism  market 
Community  recreation  tourism  market 
Undeveloped  recreation  tourism  market 

Please  explain  further  what  these  terms  mean.  Information  should  be 
added.  (Letter  163) 

Response: 

The  terms  referenced  in  the  comments  that  appeared  in  the  glossary  of 
BLM’s  1610  Planning  Handbook,  dated  March  11,  2005,  were  added  to 
the  PRMP/FEIS  glossary. 

Sub  Concern  F: 

To  change  the  word  “bypass”  to  “realignment”  and  include  the 
Needle  Mountain  Rest  Area  in  the  travel  management  network  in 
the  transportation  and  public  access  section  on  page  3-100. 


Comment: 

Page  3-100:  Transportation  and  Public  Access,  paragraph  2.  Change 
the  word  “bypass”  to  realignment;  incorporate  the  proposed  Needle 
Mountain  Rest  Area  in  the  paragraph  discussing  travel  management 
network.  60+  acres  may  be  necessary  to  construct/maintain  this  facility. 
(Letter  224) 

Response: 

The  LHFO  will  make  the  requested  change  concerning  the  word 
“realignment”  in  the  PRMP/FEIS.  However,  the  LHFO  does  not  need 
to  identify  the  land  needed  for  Needle  Mountain  Rest  Area  in  the  Travel 
Management  section  of  the  FRMP/FEIS.  The  BLM  has  an  MOU  with 
A DOT  and  FHWA  that  allows  BLM  to  transfer  the  land  needed  for  the 
Needles  Rest  Area  to  FHWA  when  the  agencies  reach  agreement  on  the 
final  design  of  the  project. 

Sub  Concern  G: 

To  insert  additional/alternative  language. 


Comment: 

We  noted  that  Appendix  N appears  to  be  missing  the  referenced  listing 
of  water  developments  and  that  it  presently  only  identifies  springs. 
(Letter  164) 

Comment: 

In  the  Environmental  Consequences  section  on  page  4-102  it  is  stated 
that  there  is  a 180  miles  of  known  motorized  routes  in  areas  identified 
with  wilderness  characteristics,  closure  of  these  routes  would  have  a 
positive  influence  on  air,  soil,  and  water  quality  and  this  should  be 
disclosed  in  the  environmental  consequences  sections  for  these 
resources.  (Letter  2 1 6) 
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Response:  LHFO  considered  each  suggested  technical  and  editorial  change  and 

incorporated  those  changes  as  appropriate. 

Sub  Concern  H: 

To  clarify  how  the  conservation  for  future  use  allocation  will  affect 
AZGFD  activities. 


Comment: 

Conservation  for  Future  Use  - if  this  allocation  is  used  across  large 
expanses  of  land  (ex;  10,249  acres  for  Harcuvar  Mountain  West),  how 
will  this  allocation  affect  any  Departmental  [AZGFD]  activities?  It  is 
not  clear  what  prescriptions  would  be  utilized  in  implementation  level 
plans  for  this  type  of  allocation.  (Letter  125) 

Response:  Prior  to  authorizing  or  undertaking  any  actions  that  could  affect 

cultural  resources  allocated  to  Conservation  for  Future  Use,  BLMwill 
take  into  account  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  cultural  resources  present. 
There  are  no  known  effects  on  AZGFD  activities  from  this  allocation. 

Sub  Concern  I: 

To  differentiate  between  the  areas  that  will  be  newly  closed  and 
those  historically  designated  as  closed  (for  wilderness  areas),  and 
to  clarify  if  routes  will  remain  open. 


Comment: 

Bullet  4 states  that  “Approximately  602  acres  identified  as  resource 
protection  sites  would  be  designated  Closed.”  It  would  be  helpful  to 
differentiate  between  the  areas  that  will  be  newly  closed  and  those 
historically  designated  as  closed  (for  wilderness  areas).  Also,  will  the 
new  closures  automatically  be  closing  routes  before  the  route 
designation  process  can  take  place?  (Letter  125) 

Comment: 

Page  2-92;  BLM  needs  to  clarify  whether  the  602  acres  being 
designated  as  “closed”  are  existing  closures  or  new  closures.  YVRGC 
[Yuma  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club]  would  be  opposed  to  new  closures 
unless  there  is  an  obvious  and  demonstrated  need  to  protect  natural 
resources.  (Letter  205) 

Response:  See  response  to  PC  I,  SC  B.  All  routes  in  designated  wilderness  are  by 

definition  closed. 

Sub  Concern  J: 

To  define  the  terminology  “motorized  vehicles  used  minimally.” 


Comment: 

Please  define  what  “motorized  vehicles  used  minimally...”  is  defined  as. 
This  language  can  be  interpreted  by  differently  by  multiple  parties. 
(Letter  125) 
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Response: 

Please  see  Appendix  H,  Recreation  Opportunity  Spectrum  (ROS), 
Classes.  ROS  does  not  impart  management  prescriptions;  rather  ROS  is 
simply  an  inventory  of  the  current  or  desired  recreation  setting. 

” Motorized  vehicles  used  minimally”  is  found  in  the  potential  activities 
description  of  a semi-primitive  setting.  This  is  not  a definition  hut  a 
description  of  setting.  The  sentence  '‘Motorized  use  mostly  to  access 
non-motorized  recreation  opportunities  "further  explains  the  use  of  the 
term  ‘‘minimally.  ” See  also  response  to  PC  1,  SC  B. 

Sub  Concern  K: 

To  clarify  management  actions  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  in 
tables  and  maps  in  Chapter  2. 


Comment: 

This  table  [table  2-44  ACEC  management  actions]  is  confusing!  It  is 
hard  to  decifer  [sic]  what  and  where  the  preferred  alternative  lies  for  a 
particular  area  or  management  action.  (Letter  125) 

Comment: 

Page  2-42:  Please  clarify  Table  2-11.  The  left  column  heading  states 
“preferred  alternative,”  yet  the  subheadings  include  multiple  alternative. 
Map  2-14  is  entitled  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  4.  Would  it 
be  correct  to  assume  that  the  heading  was  labeled  incorrectly,  and  that 
prescriptions  proposed  for  Alt  4 are  the  same  as  what  was  proposed  for 
the  Preferred?  (Letter  224) 

Response: 

The  Preferred  Alternative  is  denoted  as  Alternative  5 in  Table  2-44, 
ACEC  Management.  In  Table  2-11,  the  Preferred  Alternative  is 
depicted  under  the  left  column  and  shows  which  of  Alternatives  1-4 
were  selected  for  each  ROW  corridor/location.  For  example,  for  the 
California  Desert  Conservation  Area  ‘‘F,  ” the  Preferred  Alternative 
was  the  same  as  Alternative  4;  for  Western  Utility  Group  (WUG  I,  new,) 
the  Preferred  Alternative  is  the  same  as  Alternatives  3 and  4.  In  all 
cases,  the  Preferred  Alternative  is  also  Alternative  4;  consequently. 

Map  2-14  shows  the  corridors  and  communication  sites  for  Alternative  4 
and  the  Preferred  Alternative.  These  conventions  have  been  carried 
fonvard  to  the  PRMP/FEIS. 

Sub  Concern  L: 

To  clarify  where  seasonal  off-highway  restrictions  within  RMZs 
would  occur  and  for  what  purpose. 


Comment: 

“Recreation  activities  would  be  limited  to  pastimes  that  are  sensitive  to 
cultural  and  natural  resources  within  RMZ  2.  These  limitations  would 
include  seasonal  restrictions  to  OHV  use.”  Clarify  where  OHV 
restriction  would  occur  and  for  what  purpose.  (Letter  125) 
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Comment: 

Map  2-30  that  shows  where  the  RMZs  are  located  within  the  SRMA  do 
not  reflect  where  seasonal  closures  are  recommended  for  bighorn  sheep 
lambing  grounds.  Map  2-36  and  2-43  show  specific  and  smaller 
closures  where  this  allocation  blankets  a closure  throughout  the  entire 
RMZ.  (Letter  125) 

Response: 

RMZs  were  limited  to  seasonal  motorized  use  where  historical  lambing 
grounds  were  seasonally  “closed.  ” The  LHFO  has  reconsidered  the 
necessity’  of  limiting  seasonal  access  for  lambing  grounds,  based  on 
subsequent  research  by  AZGFD  that  it  is  no  longer  appropriate  to 
identify  lambing  grounds.  Areas  previously  limited  to  seasonal  use  due 
to  lambing  grounds  continue  to  have  other  resource  concerns,  such  as 
semi-primitive  setting,  non-motorized  recreation  opportunities,  cultural 
areas,  and  biological  habitat.  Seasonal  limitation  in  these  areas  will 
continue  until  the  specific  routes  can  be  evaluated  in  the  TMP.  The 
PRMP/FEIS  will  be  changed  to  reflect  these  concerns. 

Sub  Concern  M: 

To  clarify  if  “existing  roads  and  trails”  means  existing  “inventoried 
roads  and  trails.” 


Comment: 

We  recommend  that  for  anywhere  the  document  states  that  access  will 
be  limited  to  “existing  roads  and  trails,”  that  be  replaced  with 
“inventoried  roads  and  trails.”  Because  the  route  inventory  is  complete, 
those  routes  should  be  published  on  a map  for  public  use  so  that 
additional  wildcat  routes  cannot  be  forged  and  claimed  as  “previously 
existing.”  (Letter  125) 

Comment: 

We  recommend  that  limitations  to  routes  should  be  inventoried  routes 
vs.  existing  routes  for  enforcement  purposes.  (Letter  125) 

Response: 

Existing  routes  are  those  inventoried  routes  found  and  inventoried  by 
2004  (updated  for  and  printed  with  the  PRMP/FEIS),  which  is  the  base 
inventory  for  this  plan.  After  the  signing  of  this  ROD,  existing  routes 
will  be  defined  as  those  routes  in  the  2004  inventory,  termed  as 
inventoried  routes.  Any  other  routes  found  in  the  future  are  considered 
to  be  route  proliferation,  and  therefore  will  not  he  considered  as 
legitimate  routes  to  be  subject  to  route  designation  during  the  TMP. 

Sub  Concern  N: 

To  redefine  the  terminology  describing  trails. 


Comment: 

We  question  the  terminology  used  in  defining  a trail  as  “not  generally 
managed  for  use  by  four  wheel  drive  vehicles.”  We  in  the  Havasu  4 
Wheelers  generally  refer  to  our  run  routes  as  “trails.”  We  recommend 
dropping  the  quoted  phrase  above.  (Letter  203) 
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Response: 

BLM  uses  the  term  routes  to  describe  any  track  upon  the  land  used  for 
motorized  or  non-motorized  access  to  the  public  lands.  During  the 
route  designation  process  the  term  “trails  ” applies  more  correctly  to 
routes  used  for  non-motorized  access,  such  as  hiking,  equestrian,  and 
mountain  biking.  This  terminology  will  not  be  changed  during  the 
planning  process. 

Sub  Concern  O: 

To  include  the  list  of  priority  wildlife  referenced  in  Table  2-28. 


Comment: 

We  could  not  find  the  listing  of  priority  wildlife  referenced  in  table  2-28 
and  would  hope  that  desert  bighorn  sheep  would  be  included  in  that  list. 
(Letter  164) 

Response: 

Comment  accepted.  The  PRMP/FEIS  has  been  revised  accordingly. 

Sub  Concern  P: 

To  include  all  legal  descriptions  of  parcels  on  Map  2-10. 


Comment: 

We  [City  of  Needles]  note  two  blocks  of  disposal  property  that  appear 
on  Map  2-10  Disposal  Lands  for  the  Preferred  Alternative  that  are 
located  in  Township  10  N,  and  9 North,  Range  22  East  and  another  two 
blocks  that  appear  to  be  in  Township  8 North,  Range  23  East.  1 was 
referred  to  “Exhibit  G”  for  the  legal  descriptions.  Although  I did  find 
the  parcel  in  Township  8 North,  Range  23  East  in  Section  27  which  is 
just  outside  of  our  city  limits  and  part  of  a Master  Planning  Effort  we  are 
presently  working  on,  I did  not  find  a legal  description  that  matches  the 
other  five  parcels  shown  on  Map  2-10.  Since  the  legal  descriptions  are 
listed  by  item  #,  it  appears  that  item  # 1 13  is  missing.  Perhaps  that  item 
contains  the  additional  legal  descriptions  shown  on  the  Map  2-10  [in  the 
DRMP/DEIS].  (Letter  162) 

Response: 

Map  2-10  in  the  DRMP/DEIS  shows  the  location  of  the  lands  proposed 
for  disposal  under  the  Preferred  Alternative  and  Alternative  4.  The 
LHFO  listed  these  legal  descriptions  in  Table  G-5.  The  legal 
descriptions  near  the  City  of  Needles  start  with  item  134  and  continue 
through  item  141.  Map  2- 10a  in  the  PRMP/FEIS  shows  the  disposal 
lands  under  the  Proposed  Plan.  Table  G-6  lists  the  legal  descriptions. 
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Sub  Concern  Q: 

To  clarify  vehicle  access  restrictions  to  the  Bill  Williams  River. 


Comment; 

Page  2-96:  BLM  proposes  to  “minimize  vehicle  access  to  two  down 
river  crossings  from  Alamo  Dam.”  BLM  must  provide  specific 
reasoning  and  clarification  for  restricting  vehicular  access,  both  now  and 
when  the  route  designation  occurs.  (Letter  205) 

Comment: 

“Through  the  route  designation  process,  BLM  would  minimize  vehicle 
access  to  two  down  river  crossings  from  Alamo  Dam.  BLM  would 
continue  working  with  landowners  to  provide  non-motorized  access  to 
the  river.”  Please  clarify  what  “by  minimizing  vehicle  access”  means 
and  indicate  what,  if  any,  other  access  routes  would  be  closed  by  the 
BLM.  Access  to  the  Bill  Williams  River  for  hunting  should  be 
maintained.  (Letter  125) 

Response: 

All  routes  accessing  the  Bill  Williams  River  will  be  evaluated  during 
development  of  the  TMP.  To  protect  riparian  values,  routes  actually 
crossing  the  Bill  Williams  River  below  Alamo  Dam  would  be  limited  to 
tw’o  crossing  points.  The  specific  crossing  points  that  would  be  retained 
will  be  evaluated  during  development  of  the  TMP. 

Sub  Concern  R: 

To  clarify  what  motor  vehicle  limitations  would  occur  in  the  sand 
dune  complex  and  associated  vegetation  within  the  Cactus  Plain. 


Comment: 

“To  protect  and  stabilize  the  sand  dune  complex  and  the  associated 
vegetation  within  the  Cactus  Plain  WSA,  the  area  would  be  allocated  as 
limited  to  authorized  users  of  motorized  vehicles  (e.g.,  allotment 
permittees).”  Please  clarify  where  the  limitation  would  occur.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  entire  WSA  is  already  limited.  Please  clarify 
where  the  limitation  would  occur  and  how  this  differs  from  existing 
management.  (Letter  125) 

Response: 

Cactus  Plain  is  a Congressionally  designated  Wilderness  Study  Area. 

The  PRMP  would  limit  motor  vehicles  in  the  area  to  “authorized  users.  ” 
See  PRMP  Chapter  2,  Travel  Management  or  Special  Designations.  See 
the  glossary^  for  a definition  of  “authorized.  ” 
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Sub  Concern  S: 

To  modify  the  7th  bullet  on  page  2-97  to  include  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 


Comment: 

7th  bullet  - please  include  CDFG  to...”(&s  agreed  to  by  BLM  and 
AZGFD  and/or  CDFG). . Also  include  “including  but  not  limited  to 
the  following:”  (Letter  125) 

Response: 

Comment  accepted.  The  PRMP/FEIS  has  been  revised  accordingly. 

Sub  Concern  T: 

To  modify  the  first  sentence  in  Alternative  5 to  read  like  Alternative 
2 in  regard  to  wildlife  waters. 


Comment: 

The  first  sentence  in  Alt.  5 should  be  modified  to  read  like  Alt.  2 
“Distribution  of  wildlife  waters  throughout  the  planning  areas  would  be 
maintained,  improved,  and/or  increased  to  sustain....”  (Letter  125) 

Response: 

Comment  accepted.  The  PRMP/FEIS  has  been  revised  accordingly. 

Sub  Concern  U: 

To  include  local  government  entities  as  cooperating  agencies. 


Comment: 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  rule  making 
adopted  during  the  summer,  brought  all  local  government  entities  under 
the  cooperating  agency  status  umbrella,  and  specifically  amended 
43  CFR  1600  in  this  regard.  The  Final  Plan  should  clarify  this  point, 
and  if  written  agreements  as  to  formalization  are  required,  they  should 
be  initiated  by  BLM  prior  to  final  adoption.  (Letter  1 56) 

Response: 

Chapter  1 discussed  the  Cooperating  Agency  (CA)  Status  process.  BLM 
AZ  mailed  letters  to  more  than  200  entities  inviting  their  participation 
as  CAs.  Follow-up  meetings  were  held  with  entities  asking  for 
additional  information.  Four  agencies  requested  CA  status  for  the 
LHFO  EIS:  ADOT,  AZGFD,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  FHWA. 

Sub  Concern  V: 

To  clarify  where  non-motorized  wheeled  carts  (game  carriers) 
would  be  allowed. 


Comment: 

The  definition  for  Primitive  and  Unconfmed  Recreation  is  in  conflict 
with  the  statement  on  Pg.  2-91  which  allows  “Wheeled  non-motorized 
carts  would  be  allowed  except  in  WAs.”  The  conflict  lies  within  the 
definition  for  Primitive  and  Unconfmed  Recreation  which  states  that 
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“Visitors  may  have  outstanding  opportunities  for  primitive  and 
unconfmed  types  of  recreation  where  the  use  of  the  area  is  through  non- 
motorized,  non-mechanical  means,  and  where  no  or  minimal  developed 
recreational  facilities  are  encountered.”  The  department  [AZGFD] 
recommends  removing  the  statement  “where  the  use  of  the  area  is 
through  non-motorized,  non-mechanical  means.”  (Letter  125) 

Comment: 

“Use  of  motor  vehicles  and  mechanical  transport,  and  the  construction 
of  temporary  roads  and  structures,  and  installations  would  be  allowed 
for  emergency  purposes.”  First,  clarify  that  use  of  mechanical,  non- 
motorized  wheeled  carts  (game  carriers)  would  be  allowed  in  wilderness 
characteristic  areas.  Second,  add  to  this  statement  “. . .and  for  natural 
and  cultural  resource  management,  including  rerouting  of  inventoried 
and/or  designated  routes  around  sensitive  areas  or  resources.” 

(Letter  125) 

Response: 

For  the  vast  majority  of  the  public  lands  addressed  in  this  planning 
area,  non-motorized  but  mechanized  access  is  a legitimate  use  outside 
designated  wilderness  areas  on  designated  or  existing  trails  only.  The 
definition  of primitive  and  unconfmed  is  only  a guide  for  recreation 
setting  and  does  not  prescribe  specific  management  actions.  This  will 
be  addressed  in  detail  during  the  TMP  process. 

Sub  Concern  W: 

To  revise  the  definition  of  cultural  resource  management  and 
cultural  sequence  to  better  reflect  federal  policy  and  tribal  views. 


Comment: 

Page  3-45  references  a definition  of  cultural  resource  management 
(CRM),  but  fails  to  mention  federal  trust  responsibilities.  Similarly,  the 
section  on  Cultural  Sequence  (and  Appendix  E)  does  little  to  convey  the 
essence  of  the  Mojave  people,  instead  overly  relying  on  identification 
periods,  historic  frameworks,  etc.,  frameworks  created  by  archaeologists 
to  try  and  classify  cultural  materials  and  their  understanding  of  peoples. 
These  sections  should  be  redrafted  to  better  reflect  federal  policy  and 
tribal  views  themselves.  (Letter  229) 

Response: 

Indian  trust  assets  are  lands,  natural  resources,  money  or  other  tangible 
assets  held  by  the  federal  government  in  trust  or  restricted  against 
alienation  for  Indian  tribes  and  individual  Indians.  The  BLM  does  not 
manage  any  Indian  trust  assets  and  has  determined  that  the  actions 
described  in  this  land  use  plan  will  not  affect  Indian  trust  assets.  The 
cultural  resources  sections  in  the  DRMP/DEIS  included  archaeological 
resources  as  classified  by  archaeologists,  historic  resources,  and  places 
of  traditional  cultural  importance  to  Native  Americans  and  other 
cultural  groups.  The  descriptions  of  places  of  traditional  cultural 
importance  acknowledge  that  living  peoples  may  ascribe  special  values 
to  the  public  lands,  and  that  places  and  resources  on  the  public  lands 
may  be  important  for  maintaining  their  heritage.  The  plan  j'urther 
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makes  it  dear  that  Native  Americans  will  continue  to  he  consulted  about 
places  of  traditional  importance  to  them.  Any  information  provided,  or 
concerns  expressed,  by  Native  Americans  will  be  considered  in  making 
decisions  on  actions  affecting  places  and  resources  of  importance  to 
them. 


Sub  Concern  X: 

To  clarify,  in  the  alternatives,  if  mechanized  use  such  as  mountain 
bikes  would  be  allowed  in  non-motorized  areas. 

Comment:  The  review  of  the  Management  Actions  by  alternative  did  not  clearly 

state  if  mechanized  use  such  as  mountain  bikes  would  be  allowed  or 
prohibited.  The  IM  2003-275  clearly  describes  opportunities  for 
primitive  recreation  as  “ where  the  use  of  the  area  is  through  non- 
motorized,  non-mechanized  means,  and  where  no  or  minimal  developed 
recreation  facilities  are  encountered.”  The  preferred  alternative  should 
prohibit  mountain  bikes  in  areas  managed  to  maintain  wilderness 
characteristics.  (Letter  216) 

Response:  Non-motorized  mechanized  use  is  generally  authorized  on  all  public 

lands  outside  designated  wilderness  or  other  resource  protection  areas 
on  existing  roads  and  trails. 


Sub  Concern  Y: 

To  clarify  the  implementation  of  motor  vehicle  restrictions 
described  on  page  2-18. 

Comment:  Page  2-18  refers  to  restricting  motorized  and  other  allowable  uses,  but 

does  not  indicate  how  such  measures  would  be  designated  or  users 
educated  to  protect  sensitive  resources.  (Letter  229) 

Response:  Existing  routes  are  any  routes  found  on  public  lands  on  any  day. 

Inventoried  routes  are  those  routes  found  and  inventoried  by  2004, 
which  is  the  base  inventory’  for  this  plan  (updated  for  and  printed  with 
the  PRMP/FEIS).  Any  other  routes  found  in  the  future  are  considered  to 
be  route  proliferation,  and  therefore  are  not  considered  to  be  legitimate 
routes  subject  to  route  designation  during  the  IMP  process.  After 
adoption  of  the  TMP,  motorized  access  will  shift  from  the  current 
existing  routes  to  only  those  routes  designated  as  either  "open  or 
limited.  ” 
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Sub  Concern  Z: 

To  clarify  how  fees  generated  by  concessions  are  used. 


Comment: 

Are  fees  generated  by  concessions  on  LHFO  territory  returned  to  that 
office  to  underwrite  part  of  its  organization?  Could  that  be  a resource 
for  more  personnel  to  do  public  contact?  (Letter  28) 

Response: 

The  LHFO  utilizes  existing  BLM  National  Policy  in  setting  lease  fees  for 
concessionaires,  consisting  of  land  use  rental,  recreation  use  fee,  and 
cost  reimbursement  for  administrative  costs.  The  recreation  use  fee  and 
cost  reimbursement  are  retained  locally. 

Sub  Concern  AA: 

To  discuss  the  draft  “Vegetation  Treatments  on  BLM  Lands  in  17 
Western  States,  Programmatic  EIS”  in  the  vegetation  treatment 
section  on  page  2-188. 


Comment: 

Page  2-188:  Vegetation  Treatment.  This  section  should  address  the 
draft  “Vegetation  Treatment  on  BLM  lands  in  17  Western  States, 
Programmatic  EIS.”  (Letter  224) 

Response: 

The  LHFO  will  incorporate  the  final  “Vegetation  Treatments  on  BLM 
Lands  in  17  Western  States,  Programmatic  EIS"  in  the  PRMP/FEIS. 

Sub  Concern  BB: 

To  include  consistent  language  for  “Priority  Wildlife 
Habitat  Areas”  and  “WHAs.” 


Comment: 

Pg.  2-41  says  “Locating  facilities  outside  of  designated  corridors  and 
communications  sites  would  be  avoided  in  WHAs  if  practicable.”  Refer 
underlined  portions  in  the  above  and  below  2 statements:  Pg.  2-53  says 
“Locating  utility  facilities  outside  of  designated  corridors  and 
communication  sites  would  be  avoided  in  nrioritv  wildlife  habitat 
areas.”  Pg.  2-46  savs  “Locating  communication  facilities  outside  of 
designated  corridors  and  communication  sites  would  be  prohibited  in 
ACEC.  WAs.  WSAs,  WHAs,  SRMA’s,  and  nationallv  eligible  cultural 
sites.”  1.  We  suggest  similar  language  throughout  for  avoiding  and/or 
prohibiting  activities  outside  of  corridors  (impacting  WHA’s).  2.  We 
suggest  using  the  same  acronyms  for  “priority  wildlife  habitat  areas” 
and  “WHA’s.”  (Letter  125) 
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Response;  Alternative  1 is  the  No  Action  alternative.  Under  this  alternative,  the 

term  "priority  wildlife  habitat  areas  " is  used,  where  as  under  the  new 
alternatives  evaluated,  the  term  has  been  changed  to  “wildlife  habitat 
areas.  ” A change  in  language  has  been  made  in  Table  2-14. 


Sub  Concern  CC: 

To  include  game  species  to  the  list  of  priority  species. 


Comment: 


Response: 


Pg.  2-99,  1st  paragraph-  for  consistency  with  other  plans,  game  species 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  priority  species.  That  will  better  allow 
AGFD  the  opportunity  to  provide  for  proactive  management  settings 
that  meet  our  strategic  goals  and  objectives. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  document  include  a statement  that  “on 
BLM  lands  in  Arizona,  management  of  game  and  non-game  species  by 
the  AGFD  would  be  consistent  with  AGFD  Strategic  Plans  and  other 
appropriate  guidelines.”  (Letter  125) 

BLM-LHFO  identifies  priority  wildlife  species  as  those  that  have  special 
status  and  listing.  Glossary  has  been  revised  to  reflect  “priority  wildlife 
species.  ” BLM,  as  land  managers,  focus  on  the  health  of  the  land  to 
assist  in  the  prevention  of  further  decline  for  those  species,  including 
some  game  species. 


Sub  Concern  DD: 

To  state  that  routes  would  be  designated  at  a later  date. 


Comment: 


Response: 


Pg.  2-105  says  “Route  designation  would  determine  the  closures  and 
limitation  on  routes  in  relation  to  WHA’s” 

The  fact  that  routes  would  be  designated  at  a later  date  should  be  stated. 
Not  implied  that  routes  would  be  automatically  closed  for  one  particular 
allocation  or  another.  (Letter  125) 

After  the  adoption  of  this  plan  BLM  will  begin  the  process  of  creating  a 
Travel  Management  Network.  This  process  will  designate  all  currently 
inventoried  routes,  in  the  planning  area,  including  WHA ’s.  The  core  of 
the  route  designation  process  is  to  identify  and  analyze  conflict  between 
natural  resources  and  routes/public  access. 
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Sub  Concern  EE: 

To  include  additional  information  on  the  environmental 
effects  of  route  closure. 


Comment: 

In  the  Environmental  Consequences  section  on  page  4-102  it  is  stated 
that  there  is  a 180  miles  of  known  motorized  routes  in  areas  identified 
with  wilderness  characteristics,  closure  of  these  routes  would  have  a 
positive  influence  on  air,  soil,  and  water  quality  and  this  should  be 
disclosed  in  the  environmental  consequences  sections  for  these 
resources.  (Letter  216) 

Response: 

No  change.  Since  the  determination  of  possible  route  closures  within 
areas  identified  with  wilderness  characteristics  will  not  be  made  until 
the  Travel  Management  Plan  is  completed,  impacts  are  adequately 
addressed  in  the  “From  Travel  Management  ” section. 

Public  Concern  81: 

The  RMP/EIS  should  be  modified  to  ensure  compatibility 
with  the  Central  Arizona  Project  (CAP)  Aqueduct  and 
associated  right-of-way. 


Comment: 

P.  1-6  through  1-7,  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (BLM)  Project  Lands.  This 
section  does  not  include  information  regarding  the  lands  utilized  for  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  (CAP).  This  is  BLM  land  over  which 
Reclamation  has  an  easement.  (Letter  141) 

Response: 

The  LHFO  met  with  the  BOR  Phoenix  office.  BOR  manages  the  ROW 
issued  for  the  CAP.  BLM  stated  that  the  grazing  permits  issued  by  BLM 
had  been  adjusted  by  removing  the  lands  occupied  by  the  CAP  ROW 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  ROW.  At  the  request  of  BOR,  the  utility 
corridor  route  identified  in  the  Preferred  Alternative  will  be  adjusted  to 
refect  the  route  identified  in  Alternative  1.  BOR  informed  BLM  that  the 
CAP  recreation  trail  was  included  in  the  CAP  legislation.  However, 
BOR  has  not  identified  a route  within  the  boundaries  of  the  LHFO.  The 
LHFO  told  BOR  that  BLM  policy  requires  all  field  offices  to  notify 
existing  holders  of  ROWs  of  any  proposal  that  may  affect  their  ROW(s). 
The  LHFO  will  continue  to  notify  all  BOR  offices  of  proposed  actions 
that  may  affect  their  ROWs,  such  as  the  disposal  of  public  land  adjacent 
to  their  ROWs. 
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Sub  Concern  A: 

To  indicate  CAP  lands  closed  to  grazing. 


Comment: 

Maps  2-3,  2-4,  and  2-5  regarding  grazing  management.  Portions  of 
BLM  lands  used  for  the  CAP  that  are  fenced  and  closed  to  grazing. 
(Letter  141) 

Response: 

See  the  response  to  PC  81. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

To  include  restrictions  on  disposal  of  CAP-related  land. 


Comment: 

Maps  2-9  and  2-10  indicate  several  of  the  parcels  proposed  to  be 
disposed  span  the  CAP  along  a portion  of  the  CAP  aqueduct  identified 
elsewhere  in  the  document  as  utility  corridor  LGN-2.  We  are  concerned 
that  isolating  the  CAP  right-of-way  (ROW)  may  result  in  becoming  a 
magnet  for  crossings  and  utility  corridors.  Disposal  of  these  parcels  also 
removes  any  flexibility  in  locating  utilities  outside  the  CAP  ROW  along 
the  LGN-2  utility  corridor  proposed  in  the  alternatives.  Reclamation 
would  likely  object  to  use  of  its  ROW  for  such  a purpose.  (Letter  141) 

Comment: 

P.  2-29,  Land  Tenure/Land  Management.  The  first  paragraph  needs  to 
be  revised  to  include  CAP-related  land,  for  which  these  restrictions  on 
disposal  also  apply.  (Letter  141) 

Response: 

See  the  response  to  PC  81. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

To  eliminate  the  designation  of  the  CAP  alignment  as  a utility 
corridor. 


Comment: 

Maps  2-1 1,  2-12,  2-13,  and  2-14:  Utility  corridors.  Under  all 
alternatives,  more  than  half  of  the  CAP  alignment  is  designated  as  a 
utility  corridor.  Under  Alternative  1 (no  action),  this  corridor  is  1-mile 
wide  and  is  located  on  canal  right  looking  downstream.  Under  the  five 
action  alternatives,  this  1-mile  corridor  spans  both  sides  of  the  CAP. 

We  strenuously  oppose  proposed  corridors  UC-5  and  LGN-2.  In 
constructing  the  CAP,  we  acquired  private  lands  in  fee  specifically  to 
eliminate  conflicts  with  other  uses  and  potential  encroachment  from 
other  utilities.  Our  policy  is  to  deny  lateral  encroachments  within  our 
CAP  ROW;  we  prefer  right  angle  crossings  of  the  CAP.  Any  use  of 
Reclamation  ROW  would  require  our  approval,  and  we  anticipate  we 
would  not  approve  use  of  it  for  a utility  corridor.  In  addition,  we  request 
that  use  of  BLM  land  adjacent  to  the  CAP  ROW  for  a utility  corridor 
would  be  restricted  to  the  downslope  (canal  right,  looking  downstream) 
side,  as  it  is  proposed  under  Alternative  1 . We  have  concerns  that 
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Response: 

construction,  maintenance,  and  the  presence  of  utilities  upslope  of  the 
CAP  could  result  in  damage  to  the  canal  itself,  changes  to  the  drainage 
patterns  that  could  adversely  affect  the  canal  embankment,  and 
degradation  of  CAP  water  quality.  (Letter  141) 

See  the  response  to  PC  81. 

Sub  Concern  D: 

To  identify  the  CAP  trail  and  potential  impacts  to  trail  users. 


Comment: 

P.  4-121,  Impacts  on  Recreation  Resources  from  Use  Authorizations. 
Designation  and  use  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the  CAP  aqueduct  could 
adversely  impact  the  recreational  experience  of  those  hiking  along  the 
CAP  Trail.  (Letter  141) 

Comment: 

P.  3-82,  Recreation  Management.  The  document  should  be  revised  to 
recognize  the  CAP  Trail.  (Letter  141 ) 

Comment: 

The  document  does  not  acknowledge  that  the  CAP  Trail  has  been  a 
nationally  designated  recreation  trail  in  the  National  Trail  System  since 
June  2003,  nor  the  impacts  that  could  result  from  implementation  of  the 
proposed  alternatives,  especially  the  designation  as  a utility  corridor  and 
disposal  of  lands  abutting  the  CAP.  (Letter  141) 

Response:  See  the  response  to  PC  81. 

Sub  Concern  E: 

To  require  coordination  with  the  Bureau  or  Reclamation  prior  to 
approval  of  actions  that  would  affect  CAP  lands. 


Comment: 

P.  4-13,  Impacts  on  Water  Resources  from  Use  Authorizations.  Every 
place  the  CAP  was  constructed  in  a fill  section,  a dike  was  constructed 
which  created  a drainage  basin.  These  drainage  basins  provide 
detention  space  for  flood  flows  to  protect  aqueduct  structure.  There  are 
several  of  these  dikes  and  drainage  basins  within  the  projected  area. 
Authorizations  for  use  of  BLM  land  upslope  of  the  CAP  should  ensure 
existing  drainage  patterns  and  flows  into  the  CAP  ROW  are  not 
changed.  (Letter  141) 

Comment: 

P.  2-85,  Administrative  Actions.  We  request  that  a bullet  be  added 
indicating  BLM  will  coordinate  with  and  obtain  Reclamation's  review 
and  approval  in  advance  when/where  CAP  lands  may  be  affected,  to 
ensure  compatibility  with  Reclamation's  CAP  uses.  (Letter  141) 

Response:  See  the  response  to  PC  81 
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Public  Concern  82: 

The  LHFO  should  recognize  support  for  adoption  of 
Alternative  2 or  its  components. 


Comment: 

As  a general  matter,  I believe  that  Alternative  2 comes  closest  to  my 
vision  for  these  important  public  lands.  (Letter  152) 

Comment: 

By  supporting  alternative  2 you  will  be  protecting  wildlife  habitat  that  is 
extremely  sensitive  to  human  contact,  incredible  scenery,  tons  of 
amazing  vegetation  and  solitude.  (Letter  1 59) 

Comment: 

We  ask  that  you  adopt  a...  alternative  closer  to  that  of  Alternative  2, 
which  includes  much  more  protection  for  the  resources  of  the  area  for 
this  and  future  generations.  (Letter  206) 

Response: 

See  the  response  to  PC  36. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  minimize  the  number  of  acres  open  to  human  disturbances. 


Comment: 

The  BLM  should  focus  on  minimizing  the  number  of  open  acres  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible  as  indicated  in  Alternative  2.  The  preferred 
alternative  more  than  doubles  the  acreage  that  is  designated  as  open  and 
significantly  reduces  the  number  of  closed  acres.  This  will  not  provide 
adequate  protection  of  resources  and  is  not  consistent  with 
environmentally  responsible  recreation.  (Letter  206) 

Comment: 

The  preferred  alternative  does  not  incorporate  enough  ORV  [OHV] 
closed  areas  to  balance  multiple  uses;  Alternative  2 provides  better 
protection  for  desert  tortoise  and  desert  bighorn  sheep.  Please  use  this 
designation  to  protect  special  places  like  Crossman  Peak,  Buckskin 
Mountains,  and  the  plains  north  of  the  Harcuvar  Mountains. 

(Letter  157) 

Response: 

See  the  response  to  PC  36. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

Because  it  includes  measures  to  protect  natural  resources. 


Comment: 

We  encourage  the  BLM  to  adopt  more  of  the  protective  measures  in 
Alternative  2 in  order  to  adequately  protect  these  biological  resources. 
(Letter  206) 
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Response: 

BLM  is  a multi-use  agency;  the  Preferred  Alternative  includes  measures 
to  protect  natural  resources  while  meeting  our  agency 's  mission. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

To  best  meet  goals  stated  in  the  RMP. 


Comment: 

The  BLM  indicates  that  under  all  action  alternatives  (Page  2-103 
through  2-104):  These  are  definitely  important  and  appropriate  goals  for 
the  BLM,  but  only  one  alternative  comes  close  to  actually  including 
them  and  that  is  Alternative  2.  (Letter  206) 

Response: 

See  the  response  to  PC  36. 

Sub  Concern  D: 

To  protect  the  California  leaf-nosed  bat,  which  is  susceptible  to 
disturbance. 


Comment: 

This  is  to  request  the  BLM  to  adopt  Alternative  2 for  the  following 
areas;  Crossman  Peak,  Mohave  Wash,  Swansea  Wilderness  Addition, 
Planet  Peak,  Harcuvar  Wilderness  Addition,  Buckskin  Mountains,  Fox 
Wash  Why??  Bats.  Macroths  californicus,  the  California  leaf-nosed  bat 
is  very  susceptible  to  disturbance.  It  is  a sensitive  species  and  is  on 
California's  threatened  and  endangered  list.  Arizona  Game  and  Fish 
lists  this  species  in  these  unit  areas.  (Letter  160) 

Response: 

Many  species  are  susceptible  to  disturbances;  the  FEIS  identifies 
measures  to  protect  all  species,  including  California  leaf-nosed  bat. 

Sub  Concern  E: 

To  protect  1,146,034  acres  of  land  from  livestock  grazing,  which 
causes  natural  resources  damage. 


Comment: 

We  strongly  encourage  the  BLM  to  consider  adopting  the  provisions  in 
Alternative  2 which  provide  for  1,146,034  acres  to  be  closed  to  livestock 
grazing  (page  2-26).  Clearly  most  of  the  lands  in  the  Lake  Flavasu  area 
are  not  suitable  for  livestock  grazing.  The  native  plants  and  wildlife 
suffer  from  the  impacts  of  livestock  grazing,  plus  it  provides  more 
opportunities  for  invasive  plant  species  and  noxious  weeds.  In  area  so 
arid  and  with  such  limited  forage,  the  bulk  of  it  should  be  reserved  for 
native  wildlife  species.  (Letter  206) 

Response: 

Comments  noted.  No  change  has  been  made  to  the  PRMP.  See  the 
response  to  PC  34. 
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Sub  Concern  F: 

To  maximize  Visual  Resource  Management  Class  I and  Class  II 
areas,  which  will  preserve  the  existing  character  of  the  landscape. 


Comment: 

We  encourage  the  BLM  to  adopt  Alternative  2 for  Visual  Resource 
Management  and  maximize  the  acreage  that  is  Class  I and  Class  II 
(246,500  acres  and  524,600  acres)  in  order  to  preserve  the  existing 
character  of  the  landscape  to  the  greatest  degree  possible  (page  2-131 
and  2-132).  (Letter  206) 

Response: 

According  to  BLM  VRM  Manual  8410,  "Class  I is  assigned  to  those 
areas  where  a management  decision  has  been  made  previously  to 
maintain  a natural  landscape.  This  includes  areas  such  as  national 
wilderness  areas,  the  wild  section  of  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers, 
and  other  congressionally  and  administratively  designated  areas  where 
decisions  have  been  made  to  preserve  a natural  landscape.  ” 

Alternative  2 does  not  meet  this  description.  The  Preferred  Alternative 

provides  a better  balance  for  BLM  as  a multiple-use  agency. 

Sub  Concern  G: 

Because  it  limits  the  administrative  use  of  motorized  equipment, 
surface-disturbing  activities,  and  promotes  the  conversion  of 
vehicle  routes  into  hiking  and  equestrian  trails. 


Comment: 

Alternative  2 further  limits  the  administrative  use  of  motorized 
equipment,  surface  disturbing  activities  such  as  the  permanent 
placement  of  structures,  and  promotes  the  conversion  of  routes  into 
hiking  and  equestrian  trails.  (Letter  206) 

Response: 

See  response  to  PC  1,  SC  B. 

Sub  Concern  H: 

Because  the  lands  and  realty  management  activities  would  protect 
natural  resources. 


Comment: 

The  LHFO  has  reviewed  Alternative  2 under  its  multiuse  requirements. 
After  this  review  the  LHFO  feels  that  the  Proposed  Alternative  provides 
the  best  benefits  to  the  public.  This  includes  actions  listed  by  the  lands 
and  realty  program.  (Letter  206) 

Response: 

See  response  to  PC  I,  SC  B. 
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Public  Concern  83: 

Alternative  2 should  be  adopted  with  modifications. 


Response: 

The  PRMP  is  based  on  the  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  DRMP,  with 
clarifications  based  on  submitted  comments.  According  to  LHFO  staff, 
the  PRMP  best  meets  BLM  direction  as  set  in  the  FLPMA  of  1976. 

FLPMA  requires  that  BLM  adopt  a balanced  approach  to  managing 
public  lands  “in  a manner  that  will  protect  the  quality  of  scientific, 
scenic,  historical,  ecological,  environmental,  air  and  atmospheric,  water 
resource,  and  archeological  values;  that  where  appropriate,  will 
preserx’e  and  protect  certain  public  lands  in  their  natural  condition;  that 
will  provide  food  and  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife  and  domestic  animals; 
and  that  will  provide  for  outdoor  recreation  and  human  occupancy  and 
use;  ” (FLPMA  Sec  102  [a] [8])  while  also  providing  “the  public  lands 
be  managed  in  a manner  which  recognizes  the  Nation 's  need  for 
domestic  sources  of  minerals,  food,  timber  and  fiber  from  public  Lands 
including  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970...  "(FLPMA  Sec 
1 02.  [a][  12]).  Alternative  2 does  not  meet  all  these  objectives  as  well  as 
other  objectives  set  out  in  that  act. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

To  add  Crossman  Peak  and  Aubrey  Hills  to  the  ACEC. 


Comment: 

The  creation  of  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  (ACEC)  to 
protect  important  places  in  the  planning  area  is  especially  important  to 
maintain  natural  conditions.  We  support  the  creation  of  the  Crossman 
Peak,  Aubrey  Hills,  and  all  of  the  ACEC  in  Alternative  2.  (Letter  157) 

Comment: 

Designate  “areas  of  critical  environmental  concern”  to  protect 
vulnerable  natural  values  at  Crossman  Peak,  Aubrey  Hills  and  all  other 
locations  as  described  in  Alternative  2.  (Letter  135) 

Comment: 

BLM  should  designate  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  for  the 
units  proposed  in  Alternative  2,  plus  Crossman  Peak  and  Aubrey  Hills. 
(Letter  132) 

Response: 

ACEC  were  evaluated  in  relation  to  the  relevance  and  importance 
criteria.  Crossman  Peak  would  be  designated  as  an  ACEC  under  the 
Proposed  Plan.  Aubrey  Hills  would  not  be  designated  as  an  ACEC 
under  the  Proposed  Plan  but  would  be  combined  with  additional  lands 
adjacent  to  Lake  Havasu  as  part  of  the  Lake  Havasu/Colorado  Rivet- 
Regional  Management  Area  (LH/CRRMA).  Each  of  the  eight 
cooperative  management  zones  within  the  LH/CRRMA  would  be 
managed  to  achieve  the  goals  and  objectives  for  the  identified 
resources. 
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Sub  Concern  B: 

To  ensure  there  are  no  routes  or  utility  corridors  through 
wilderness  areas. 


Comment: 

We  encourage  the  BLM  to  choose  Alternative  2 as  the  preferred 
alternative  and  to  modify  it  to  ensure  that  there  are  no  routes  or  utility 
corridors  through  wilderness  areas  or  wilderness  study  areas. 

(Letter  206) 

Response: 

No  utility'  corridors  occur  within  designated  wilderness  areas. 

Public  Concern  84: 

The  LHFO  should  consider  additional  lands  for  disposal. 


Comment: 

I would  like  to  see  more  disposal  lands  become  available  for  bidding 
from  the  general  public.  (Letter  133) 

Response: 

The  LHFO  reviewed  the  public  comments  concerning  the  need  for 
available  additional  lands,  BLM’s  criteria  for  disposal,  the  reasonable 
and  foreseeable  land  sales  by  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  the  anticipated 
growth  of  the  planning  area.  The  PRMP/FEIS  lists  the  changes  in  the 
lands  available  for  disposal. 

Sub  Concern  A: 

Including  Section  12  and  30  T20N  R22W  for  acquisition  by 
Bullhead  City  for  a mixed-use  project. 


Comment: 

[Bullhead]  City  is  requesting  that  consideration  be  given  to  identifying 
Section  12  and  30  T20N  R22W  for  disposal.... Section  12  has  a prime 
location  within  the  Bullhead  City  limits.  It  is  centrally  located  with 
almost  a mile  of  uninterrupted  frontage  along  the  Colorado  River.  This 
is  one  of  the  last  pieces  of  property  with  direct  access  to  the  River.  The 
City  holds  a Recreation  and  Public  Purpose  (R&PP)  lease  for  a portion 
of  the  Section.  These  lands  are  used  as  ball  fields  and  for  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  Bullhead  City  Fire  District  also  has  a similar  lease  for  a 
fire  station.  I believe  the  balance  of  the  acreage  is  held  under  a 
concession  lease  for  commercial  development.  The  City  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  current  leaseholder  and 
tenants  to  create  a mixed-use  project  without  the  constraints  of  a BLM 
lease.  Section  30  is  a triangular  piece  of  property  also  with 
approximately  one  mile  of  frontage  along  the  Colorado  River.  The  city 
holds  an  R&PP  lease  for  the  entire  212-acre  parcel.  The  land  is 
currently  under  development  as  a Regional  Park  and  would  remain  as 
such  if  disposed  of  through  a “patent  process.”  (Letter  3) 
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Response: 

The  LHFO  has  determined  that  to  ensure  that  the  public  has  access  to 
the  Colorado  River  and  Lake  Havasu,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  (which  has  maintenance  responsibilities  for  the 
Colorado  River  and  Lake  Havasu),  all  BLM-administered  land  along 
the  Colorado  River  and  Lake  Havasu  will  remain  in  public  ownership. 
However,  in  the  Preferred  Alternative,  the  public  land  in  Section  12  east 
of  SR  95  has  been  identified  for  disposal  by  exchange,  sale,  or  R&PP 
patent. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

Including  20  acres  Section  23  T4N,  R16W. 


Comment: 

We  are  interested  in  a parcel  of  land  (BLM  lands)  starting  at  comer  post 
310/314/522/523  on  S23  1/4  mile  east  then  1/8  mile  S than  1/4  m west 
then  1/8  m N to  point  of  commencement  20  acres  location:  S23  T4N 
R16  W.  If  you  could  include  this  in  your  B.M.P  [RMP]  in  2006  and  let 
us  know  of  possibilities  of  other  leasing  or  purchasing,  we  would  be 
very  grateful.  (Letter  193) 

Response: 

The  LHFO  identified  land  for  disposal  in  this  area  to  reduce  the 
checkerboard  ownership  of  the  area  and  to  make  the  surrounding  BLM 
land  more  manageable.  The  LFHO  feels  that  adding  the  20  acres  to  the 
disposal  list  starts  the  process  of  creating  another  checkerboard  area 
and  thus  makes  the  adjacent  BLM  land  harder  to  administer. 
Accordingly,  the  20  acres  will  not  be  added  to  the  disposal  list. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

Including  land  in  La  Paz  County  for  community  expansion. 


Comment: 

Your  mission  statement  says”... and  address  community  expansion 
needs  along  the  Colorado  River.”  Other  communities  in  La  Paz  County 
could  benefit  from  that  kind  of  mission.... Several  areas  close  to 
Bouse...  would  be  useful  for  logical  expansion  of  areas  adjoining  the 
present  Townsite.  (Letter  8) 

Response: 

The  DRMP/DEIS  included  lands  for  disposal  in  La  Paz  County.  These 
lands  are  listed  in  Appendix  G and  are  shown  on  Map  2-10. 

Sub  Concern  D: 

Including  Section  27  adjacent  to  SARA  Park  to  increase  trail 
connections,  provide  additional  ingress  and  egress  to  the  park, 
and  a connection  to  the  proposed  future  bypass. 


Comment: 

Lake  Havasu  City  would  like  to  request  that  Section  27  adjacent  to 
SARA  Park  be  designated  for  disposal... additional  land  acquisition  as  a 
positive  for  increased  trail  connections  additional  ingress  and  egress  to 
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Response: 

the  park,  and  a connection  to  the  proposed  future  by  pass  as  shown  in 
the  City’s  General  Plan.  (Letter  5) 

The  LHFO  met  with  Lake  Havasu  City  to  discuss  the  request  to  include 
all  of  Section  27,  T 13  N,  R 19  W as  available  for  disposal.  At  the 
meeting  an  agreement  was  reached  to  include  the  NWl/4  and  the  Nl/2 
of  the  SWl/4  as  available  only  for  an  R&PP  lease/disposal.  This 
agreement  will  increase  the  size  of  SARA  Park  while  not  limiting  BLM’s 
ability  to  manage  the  utility  corridor  that  covers  Most  of  Section  27. 

The  LHFO  will  amend  the  PRMP/FEIS  to  include  this  agreement. 

Sub  Concern  E: 

Including  Section  1,  T15N,  R20W  east  of  Highway  95  beyond  the 
designated  view  corridor  for  recreation  and  public  purposes. 


Comment: 

“Section  1”  is  to  the  west  of  the  “Section  6”  already  identified  by  the 
HFHE  [Havasu  Foundation  for  Higher  Education]  as  a campus  site. 
“Section  1”  is  bisected  by  AZ  Hwy  95.  Approximately  1/3  of  the 
section  or  approximately  200  of  the  640  acres  is  west  of  the  highway. 
(Actual  acreage  of  the  east  side  of  Hwy  95  is  not  discemable  in  the  maps 
provided  with  the  BLM  Resource  Management  Proposal.)  The  section 
is  not  on  the  disposal  list  for  the  current  or  any  of  the  alternate  plans  in 
the  September  2005  BLM  Resource  Management  Proposal.  Therefore, 
we  request  consideration  of  a change  in  status  to  “disposal  for 
Recreation  and  Public  Purposes”  for  T15N  R20W,  Section  1 east  of 
Hwy  95  beyond  the  designated  view  corridor.... the  following  shows 
favorable  conditions  which  would  allow  the  status  of  this  property  to  be 
designated  for  disposal  under  a Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Lease 
Agreement:  The  property  is  NOT 
-In  a Wildlife  Movement  Corridor  (RMP  map  2-42) 

-In  a Wildlife  Habitat  Management  area  (RMP  map  2-40) 

-In  a Wildhorse  and  Burro  Herd  Area  (RMP  map  2-54  through  2-58) 

It  is  a category  3 Desert  Tortoise  Habitat  which  means  the  area  is  “not 
essential  to  maintenance  of  viable  population  (RMP  Table  2-57)  No 
endangered  plant  species  have  been  identified  in  the  area.  General 
vegetation  in  the  area  is  Lower  Sonoran  and  Upland  Sonoran  Desert 
Scrub.  (Letter  204) 

Comment: 

It  is  also  the  consensus  of  the  Lake  Havasu  City  Council  to  support  the 
request  by  Havasu  Foundation  for  Higher  Education  to  change  the  status 
of  land  east  of  Hwy  95  in  Section  1,  T15N,  R20W,  to  disposal  for 
recreational  and  Public  Purposes.  (Letter  167) 

Response: 

The  adjacent  Section  6 of  T 15  N,  R19  W and  other  sections  within  this 
township  and  range  are  currently  available  for  disposal  because  they 
facilitate  community  growth.  The  disposal  of  Section  6 and  the  other 
sections  would  reduce  the  checkerboard  pattern  of  ownership  in  this 
area.  The  listing  of  Section  1 would  expand  checkerboard  situation. 
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Therefore,  listing  Section  1 does  not  meet  BLM’s  criteria  for  disposal 
and  it  will  not  be  listed  in  the  PRMP/FEIS. 

Sub  Concern  F: 

Including  land  in  the  Brenda  area  for  a heliport  for  medical  access. 


Comment: 

[Brenda]  Area  designated  from  BLM  land.  Heliport  for  medical  access. 
(Letter  17) 

Response: 

The  Proposed  Plan  identifies  land  in  the  Brenda  area  for  an  R&PP 
lease.  La  Paz  County  has  indicated  that  it  will  make  an  R&PP 
application  and  that  in  this  application  the  County  will  identity  a site  for 
a heliport. 

Sub  Concern  G: 

Including  Section  28  and  29  of  T8N,  R19W  for  a planned  golf 
course. 


Comment: 

Sections  28  and  29  of  T8N,  R19W  are  important  due  to  their  location  in 
the  Bouse  Wash.  The  Bouse  Wash  is  the  lowest  area  in  elevation  at 
Parker  South  and  a planned  golf  course  for  this  area  will  take  care  of  the 
effluent  from  the  planned  sewer  treatment  facility.  (Letter  36) 

Comment: 

[Parker]  feels  that  all  of  Sections  1 1,12,13,24,  and  25  of  T.  8N,  R 19W 
are  important  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  already  annexed  in  Parker 
South  and  it  is  desirable  to  set  roadway  systems  on  section  lines  for 
future  planning.  (Letter  36) 

Response: 

Sections  28,  29,  32,  33,  and  34  were  not  identified  for  disposal  because 
such  disposal  would  conflict  with  the  management  of  other  public 
programs.  These  sections  occur  in  an  area  locally  known  as  Parker 
South.  Landowners  in  this  area  include  private  interests,  the  State  of 
Arizona,  and  the  BLM.  In  the  DRMP/DEIS,  the  LHEO  identified  more 
than  8,800  acres  of  public  land  for  disposal  in  the  general  area  of 
Parker  South.  Of  these  lands,  approximately  4,000  acres  were 
identified  for  disposal  longer  than  15  years  ago.  Except  for  the  current 
construction  of  a La  Paz  County  Public  Works  building  on  the  County’s 
R&PP  lease,  no  activities  have  occurred  on  these  4,000  acres.  It  is 
reasonable  and  foreseeable  that  La  Paz  County  and  the  Town  of  Parker 
will  see  some  development  in  this  area  and  that  an  alternative  site  for  a 
golf  course  can  be  found  within  the  8,800  acres.  It  is  also  reasonable 
and  foreseeable  that  the  State  of  Arizona  will  sell  some  of  its  land, 
estimated  at  5,000  or  more  acres.  Therefore,  since  the  Town  of  Parker 
has  not  provided  information  that  community  development  will  be 
hindered,  the  RRMP/FEIS  will  not  include  the  sections  listed  above  for 
disposal. 
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Sub  Concern  H: 

By  identifying  all  lands  in  Sections  35  T10N,  R22E;  Sections  2, 11, 
13,  14,  23,  24,  T9N,  R22E;  Section  27  T8N,  R23E;  and  Section  13 
T9N,  R22E  for  the  City  of  Needles  to  develop  public  parks,  water 
storage  systems,  waste  water  treatment  facilities. 

Comment:  The  City  [Needles]  is  planning  to  develop  some  additional  public  parks, 

water  storage  systems,  possible  wastewater  treatment  facilities,  and 
detention  areas  for  flood  control,  as  well  as  work  with  possible  private 
development  for  economic  benefits  to  the  City  to  provide  for  jobs  and 
services  to  the  community.  Based  upon  this,  the  city  specifically  needs 
to  acquire  or  have  available  to  the  city  or  private  developers  all  land 
available  in  Townships  10  North,  Range  22  East,  Section  35  as  well  as 
Township  9 North,  Range  22  East,  Sections  2,  11,  13,14,  23,  and 
24.... we  need  to  acquire  the  BLM  parcel  identified  in  Township  8 
North,  Range  23  East  in  Section  27  which  is  just  outside  our  city  limits. 
The  city  does  plan  to  pursue  an  annexation  of  the  area  surrounding  the 
freeway  off-ramp....  We  are  also  interested  in  acquiring  a parcel  of  river- 
front property  that  is  located  at  the  intersection  of  Park  Road  and 
Needles  Highway  in  Section  13  of  Township  9 North,  Range  22  East. 
This  parcel  is  being  inserted  into  our  own  Master  Facilities  Plan  for  a 
large  Recreational  public  water-side  park  and  probably  a new  regional 
County/City  Fire  station,  if  we  can  obtain  the  parcel  from  BLM. 

(Letter  162) 

Response:  The  lands  listed  occur  in  the  northern  part  oj  the  City  of  Needles.  The 

DRMP/EIS  identified  more  than  1,500  acres  in  this  area  for 
development.  The  addition  of  more  than  another  1,500  acres  will 
negatively  impact  BLM  programs.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  notified 
the  LHFO,  via  an  e-mail  dated  February  28,  2006,  that  they  did  not 
want  any  of  section  13,  T9N,  R22F,  listed for  disposal.  Therefore  the 
LHFO  will  not  add  any  of  section  13  as  available  for  disposal  in  the 
PRMP/FFIS.  T he  public  land  in  section  27  that  occurs  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Lake  Havasu  Field  office  have  been  identified for 
disposal  through  sale,  exchange,  or  R&PP  lease/patent.  A portion  of 
section  27  occurs  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Needles  BLM  Field 
Office  and  thus  the  LHFO  can  not  make  their  land  available  for 
disposal. 


Sub  Concern  I: 

Including  a strip  of  land  in  the  Southeast  corner  of  Section  19, 
Township  9 North,  Range  22  East  for  road  and  bridge  right-of-way 
widening,  and  or  private  purchase. 

Comment:  One  prime  area  for  economic  growth  is  located  in  the  areas  directly 

surrounding  the  bridge  to  Arizona  and  along  the  main  entry  leading 
from  the  bridge.  We  notice  that  the  BLM  has  a strip  of  land  in  the 
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Southeast  comer  of  Section  19,  Township  9 North,  Range  22  East  that  is 
very  narrow  and  not  usable  for  any  purpose  by  itself  (maybe  40'  wide 
and  90'  of  street  frontage).  That  property  is  the  frontage  along  the  main 
entry  corridor  for  people  coming  across  the  bridge  from  Arizona.  We 
would  request  that  this  property  and  any  nearby  property  in  the  vicinity 
be  placed  on  the  disposal  list.  Either  the  City  will  be  requiring  some  of 
it  for  a widening  of  the  right  of  way  when  we  widen  the  bridge  and 
street  alignment  to  the  bridge,  or  for  private  development  to  purchase  for 
use  with  the  parcels  that  adjoin  these  strips  of  land.  (Letter  209) 

Response:  In  order  that  the  LHFO  has  the  ability  to  issue  the  City’  of  Needles  a 

ROW for  the  widening  of  the  existing  road  and  bridge,  this  land  will 
remain  in  public  ownership. 


Public  Concern  85: 

The  LHFO  should  modify  the  RMP/EIS  route  inventory. 

Comment:  To  help  ensure  the  safety  of  visitors  to  our  area  it  would  be  helpful  to 

have  an  enlarged  detailed  map  of  the  OHV  trails  and  access  areas  for  the 
lower  California  side  shown  on  the  Cactus  Plain  map-route  inventory. 
(Letter  33) 

Response:  See  response  to  PC  1,  SC  B.  After  the  TMP  is  complete  detailed  maps 

will  be  available. 


Sub  Concern  A: 

To  eliminate  any  routes  that  did  not  exist  at  the  time  the  existing 
RMPs  were  approved. 

Comment'  Table  2-27  of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  Existing  states:  Existing  roads  and 

trails  for  motorized  use  would  be  defined  as  those  routes  and  trails  found 
on  route  inventory  completed  in  1995  through  2004  as  shown  on  the 
(Lake  Havasu  Field  Office)  inventory  map... the  BLM  also  has  created  a 
situation  that  violates  existing  BLM  policy  adopted  in  the  previous 
RMPs  that  restrict  ORV  [OHV]  use  to  only  those  roads  and  trails  that 
existed  at  the  time.  This  18-year  shift  (in  the  case  of  portions  of  the 
applicable  Yuma  RMP)  in  the  timeline  by  which  BLM  will  consider 
existing  routes  has  created  a “moving  target”  that  is  contrary  to  law  and 
policy  and  would,  if  adopted  as  part  of  the  current  RMP  revision,  result 
in  hundreds  of  miles  of  damaging  ORV  [OHV]  routes  being  given  tactic 
approval  for  use  within  the  planning  area.  The  only  pmdent  option  that 
remains  is  for  the  BLM  to  take  their  current  inventory  of  ORV  [OHV] 
routes  and  eliminate  from  future  consideration  any  routes  that  either 
were  not  documented  or  do  not  show  on  aerial  photographs  (or  digital 
orthophoto  quads,  etc.)  prior  to  a time  that  coincides  closest  with  the 
BLM's  approval  of  the  existing  RMPs.  (Letter  222) 
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Response: 

All  routes  in  the  2004  inventory’,  updated  for  and  printed  with  this  FEIS, 
will  be  analyzed  after  adoption  of  this  plan.  BLM  will  begin  the  process 
of  creating  a Travel  Management  Netw’ork.  This  process  will  designate 
all  inventoried  routes  in  the  planning  area  as  open,  closed,  or  limited. 

Sub  Concern  B: 

To  maintain  existing  routes  in  the  Salome  Area  and  close  any  new 
routes  that  may  appear  in  the  future. 


Comment: 

The  use  of  these  roads  [Salome  Area]  and  trails  for  ATVs  should  be  left 
as  is,  i.e.:  no  riding  in  the  desert  off  the  trails,  but  no  closure  of  any 
trails,  either... every  few  years  compare  your  map  with  the  ground. 

Then  if  any  new  trails  have  been  formed,  you  could  block  them  off. 
(Letter  126) 

Response: 

Travel  off  existing  routes  or  cross-counUy  travel  is  illegal  now,  and 
patrols  are  conducted  as  frequently  as  possible.  A fter  adoption  of  this 
plan,  travel  will  be  limited  to  those  routes  shown  in  the  inventory  of 
routes  contained  in  this  plan.  Any  unauthorized  routes  will  be  closed. 

Sub  Concern  C: 

To  depict  the  “limited  seasonal  use”  area  around  Juniper  [Jupiter] 
Spring/Mine  as  it  is  shown  in  the  BLM  Access  Guide  for  Havasu. 


Comment: 

Expansion  of  area  “Limited  to  Seasonal  Use”  around  Jupitor  [Jupiter] 
Spring/Jupitor  [Jupiter]  mine  area.  This  is  an  expansion  “a  boxing  off 
with  straight  lines”  of  the  area  drawn  on  the  BLM  Access  Guide  for 
Havasu.  Beyond  the  lunch  area  mentioned  in  UTM  0759522E 
3824937N  the  trail  up  to  Jupitor  [Jupiter]  Spring  HN  762  is  really  a foot 
path  (approximately  2,760  feet  in  distance)  up  to  the  spring. 

(Letter  122) 

Response: 

See  response  to  PC  1,  SC  B. 

Sub  Concern  D: 

To  include  a major  route  off  US  60  in  T6N,  R11W,  Sec.  10  SESE, 
travels  north  to  meet  HS102  at  the  intersection  with  HS104. 


Comment: 

Major  route  missing  from  route  inventory  the  route  is  shown  on  the 
attached  map  in  purple.  It  comes  off  US  60  in  T 6N,  R1 IW,  Sec  10 
SESE,  then  travels  N to  meet  HS102  at  the  intersection  with  HS104. 
This  is  a gravel  road  that  provides  access  to  range  monitoring  studies, 
dams  along  Centennial  Wash,  and  a historic  site.  (Letter  19) 

Response: 

The  missing  route  has  been  added  to  the  route  inventory. 
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Sub  Concern  E: 

To  include  a wash  off  of  the  adopted  trail  HS243,  used  for  off- 
highway  vehicles. 


Comment: 

There  is  a major  wash  off  of  the  adopt  a trail  HS243  that  is  not  on  the 
map,  it  is  used  for  4wd,  motorcycle  and  quads.  It  goes  to  Hwy  95  Just 
south  of  red  rock  campground.  (Letter  123) 

Response: 

The  route  inventory’  maps  in  this  FEIS  incorporate  changes  generated 
by  public  comments. 

Sub  Concern  F: 

To  include  the  list  of  routes  compiled  by  the  Havasu  4 Wheelers, 
correct  incomplete  routes  or  add  missing  routes. 


Comment: 

The  existing  Route  Map  is  extremely  limited,  with  many  present  routes 
cut  short  or  missing  entirely.... We  as  a club  will  work  with  BLM 
personnel  to  help  develop  an  accurate  OHV  inventory  and  to  provide 
informed  input  into  final  route  designation.  We  hope  that  this  effort  will 
result  in  a good  faith  review  of  such  OHV  routes  and  recognition  of 
their  importance  as  high  use  recreation  for  local  residents  and  summer  & 
winter  visitors,  and  that  it  does  not  result  in  block  closures.  Please  see 
the  attached  index  of  the  road  networks  mapped  and  demonstrated  to 
your  staff  to  assist  in  your  agency  efforts  to  map  all  trails  and  roadways 
existing.  Our  maps  citing  GPS  coordinates  have  been  provided  to  your 
mapping  staff  personnel.  (Letter  203) 

Comment: 

HN  #392  & #393  “Burro  Canyon-Burro  Well”  The  trail  as  inventoried 
only  goes  to  Burro  Well.  On  USGS  Map  “Crossman  Peak  Quadrangle- 
7.5  minute  series”  it  shows  a jeep  trail  continuing  up  to  UTM  1 1 
0760427E  3826 172N.  This  trail  is  easily  missed  from  the  Burro  Well 
Area  (UTM  1 1 0761207E,  3828533N)  as  it  climbs  up  very  steeply  on 
the  right  side  of  the  canyon.  As  it  climbs  further  toward  the  mountain 
top  it  becomes  a very  clearly  defined  double  track  road  that  was  used  to 
reach  a mine  called  Jupitor  [Jupiter]  East  (part  of  the  Dutch  Flat  Mining 
Group  of  5 mines  located  over  the  mountain  in  Jupiter  Spring  area).  The 
trail  stops  just  about  where  it  is  drawn  on  the  map.  (Letter  122) 

Response: 

The  route  inventoty  maps  in  this  FEIS  incorporate  changes  generated 
by  public  comments. 
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Sub  Concern  G: 

To  include  missing  routes  used  for  rock  crawling  in  the  Cienega 
Springs  area,  on  the  Cactus  Plain  Route  Inventory  Map,  and  south 
of  the  Red  Rock  Campground. 


Comment: 

The  route  inventory  team  has  missed  Numerous  routes  that  are  used  for 
Modified  4WD  Rock  Crawling!!  The  routes  are  in  the  Cienega  Springs 
Area,  Inset  map  2-37-2  and  adjoining  area  to  the  area  of  the  Desert  Bar. 
When  we  were  at  the  last  meeting,  we  as  a 4WD  club  in  this  area 
volunteered  to  help  your  team  locate  and  GPS  these  routes  as  Rock 
Crawling  Routes.... these  routes  are  not  passable  by  stock  4wd  vehicles, 
motorcycles,  or  quads.  I am  again  volunteering  my  time  to  help  your 
inventory  team  locate  and  inventory  these  routes... there  are  numerous 
routes  that  are  not  on  the  Cactus  Plain  Route  Inventory  Map.... there  is  a 
major  wash  off  the  adopt  a trail  HS243  that  is  not  on  the  map,  it  is  used 
for  4wd,  motorcycle  and  quads.  It  goes  to  Hwy  95  just  south  of  the  Red 
Rock  Campground.  (Letter  1 1 ) 

Response: 

The  route  inventory  maps  in  this  FEIS  incorporate  changes  generated 
by  public  comments. 

Sub  Concern  H: 

To  add  a missing  route  called  Cattail  Cove,  which  passes  Rovey’s 
Needle  and  ends  short  of  the  Bill  Williams  River. 


Comment: 

You  asked  for  trails  not  on  the  map.  The  one  missing,  on  Map  2-37C  is 
called  Cattail  Cove.  It  passes  Rovey’s  Needle  and  ends  short  of  the  Bill 
Williams  River.  It  used  to  go  to  the  River  but  Wilderness  Area  cut  it 
short  by  300  yards  (est).  (Letter  98) 

Response: 

The  route  inventory  maps  in  this  FEIS  incorporate  changes  generated 
by  public  comments. 

Sub  Concern  I: 

To  correct  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  conflicting  classifications  of 
routes. 


Comment: 

Page  2-94,  “On  published  maps,  areas  designated  as  limited  to 
authorized  users  would  be  shown  as  closed.”  Is  this  a standard 
procedure?  The  statement  is  misleading  to  authorized  users  and  would 
be  shown  as  closed.  Is  this  standard  procedure?  The  statement  is 
misleading  and  deceitful  to  the  public.  Roads  designated  for  authorized 
users  only  should  be  labeled  as  such.  (Letter  163) 
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Comment:  Trail  #HN  690  is  inventoried  as  turning  into  a single  track  trail.  This  is 

a double  track  Jeep  trail  as  designated  on  the  USGS  Crossman  Peak 
quadrangle  7.5”  map.  (Letter  122) 

Response:  The  route  inventory  maps  in  this  FEIS  incorporate  changes  generated 

by  public  comments. 
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Program 
Manager) 

27  years  BLM  in  aquatic  and 
water-related  resource 
management 

Water/Soil/Air,  Riparian,  and 
Aquatic  Habitat. 

Lichtkoppler, 

Richard 

Economist, 
Bureau  of 
Reclamation 

2 1 years  of  federal  service; 

1 year,  BLM;  3 years.  General 
Services  Administration; 

9 years.  National  Park 
Service;  8 years.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation 

Economics  and  park  planning 

Socio-economics  and 
Environmental  Justice 

Lovato, 

Bernadette 

Lead  Concession 

Management 

Specialist 

15  years  Federal  Service: 
14  years  experience  in 
Concession  Management 
Programs  ( 1 0 years  with 
National  Park  Service  and 
4 years  with  BLM) 

Concessions 

McCoy,  Myron 

Recreation 

Planner 

20  years  Federal  Service; 
15  years  BLM,  5 years 
National  Park  Service 

Recreation  Resources,  Travel 
Management 

Miller-Allert,  Jill 

Recreation 

Planner, 

Wilderness 

30  years  Federal  Service: 

17  years  BLM,  10  years  Corps 
of  Engineers,  3 years  National 
Park  Service 

RMP  Core  Team 

Special  Designations,  VRM, 
and  Wilderness 
Characteristics 

Murray,  Sarah  C. 

Archaeologist 

17  years  with  BLM 

Cultural  and  Paleontological 
Resources 

Oyler,  Roger  H. 

Senior  Rangeland 

Management 

Specialist 

30  years  BLM 

Range  Management  and 
Burro  Management 

Parry,  Bill 

Civil  Engineer 
Tech,  Safety 
Officer 

29  years  Federal  Service: 

19  years  BLM,  10  years  U.S. 
Forest  Service  Fire  Dept 
Training  Captain 

Public  Health  and  Safety  and 
Engineering 

Rosalez,  Maria 

Realty  Specialist 

3 1 years  Federal  Service; 
10  years  BLM,  21  years 
NOAA 

Lands/Realty 

Smith,  Tim 

Field  Manager 

27  years  BLM 

Management  Oversight 
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Name 

Job  Title 

Experience/Expertise 

Primary  Responsibility 

Taylor,  Patricia 

Assistant  Field 
Manager,  Lands 
and  Customer 
Services 

28  years  BLM 

Technical  Review 

Trafton,  Gina 

Planning  and 

Environmental 

Coordinator 

27  years  Federal  service: 

5 years  BLM 

Planning,  economics,  natural 
resource  mgmt. 

RMP  Team  Lead 

Williams,  Diane 

Public  Affairs 
Specialist 

26  years  Federal  Service:  12 
Congressional,  14  BLM 

Public  Affairs,  Publications, 
Outreach,  and  FOIA 

Wilson,  Mike 

Recreation 

Planner 

35  years  Federal  Service: 

15  years  National  Park 
Service,  20  years  with  BLM 

Technical  review  of  recreation 
analysis 

Wolff-White, 

Catherine 

Environmental 

Protection 

Specialist 

22  years  Federal  Service: 
Oklahoma  RMP  Team,  Texas 
RMP  Team  Plan  Amendments 

Public  Safety  and  Hazmat 
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